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lass  around  the  Chesterfields  and 
it's  pleasure  time  for  everybody  .  .  .  smoking 
pleasure  that  only  the  right  combination  of 
the  world's  best  cigarette  tobaccos  can  give  you. 

Chesterfields  make  good  friends  . . .  they're 
milder,  definitely  better-tasting  and  cooler-smok- 
ing. Everybody  who  smokes  them  likes  them, 
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Editorial 


WE  of  the  Editorial  Board  are  laying 
our  cards  on  the  table.  We  are 
placing  before  you  our  problem  —  one 
that  has  always  been  with  us,  to  greater 
or  less  extent,  and  one  that  is  a  constant 
source  of  worry.  In  a  word,  it  is  to  make  the 
magazine  appeal  to  everyone.  We  realize 
this  is  virtually  impossible,  but  we  think  we 
can  at  least  approach  it.  The  foremost  criti- 
cism of  the  magazine  is  that  the  material  in 
it  is  typed.     Our  need,  then,  is  variety. 

With  the  number  of  contributions  we  have 
been  getting  in  the  past,  variety  is  hardly 
more  than  accidental.  We  feel  an  obligation 
to  choose  our  material  first  and  foremost  on 
a  basis  of  quality.  It  certainly  is  not  fair  to 
our  contributors  to  reject  a  good  story  simply 
on  the  grounds  that  we  have  another  of  the 
same  kind.  It  would  be  strongly  against  our 
principles  to  print  a  slightly  inferior  piece  of 
writing  just  for  the  sake  of  varying  the  con- 
tent. The  only  way  to  transcend  this  diffi- 
culty and  satisfy  everyone  is  to  have  more 
contributions  to  choose  from. 

Far  too  often  have  rumors  reached  us  of  a 
certain  Great  Writer  on  campus.  Far  too  sel- 
dom have  we  seen  any  of  her  work.  Is  she 
fact  or  fiction?     Is  she  uninterested?     Is  she 


lazy?  Are  we  being  optimistic  in  assuming 
that  she  has  the  natural  amount  of  ego  to 
wish  to  see  herself  in  print?  Only  when  a 
few  of  these  fabulous  rumours  become  a  real- 
ity can  we  achieve  our  end.  If  we  had  twice 
as  many  contributions  as  we  have  been  hav- 
ing, we  could  have  both  variety  and  quality 
in  the  magazine,  and  in  that  way  hope  to 
please  almost  everyone. 

There  seems  to  be  some  doubt  as  to  what 
kind  of  contributions  we  are  open  to.  Too 
often  we  hear,  "That's  not  the  kind  of  thing 
the  Lantern  prints."  We  want  to  say,  with 
emphasis,  that  the  Lantern  is  interested  in  all 
types  of  writing  except  that  which  overlaps 
the  territory  of  the  News.  Articles,  humor, 
satire,  all  are  welcome.  We  have  our  eye 
out  too,  for  innovations  of  any  type,  if  such 
there  be.  And  since  we  have  started  our 
four-page  picture  insert  (and  we  hope  you 
approve) ,  we  would  like  to  see  some  car- 
toons. It  seems  that  there  must  be  a  lot  of 
hidden  talent  around  that  will  reveal  itself 
in  one  or  another  of  these  fields.  We  are  pre- 
pared, then,  to  do  our  best.  But  we  are  only 
the  "middle-men."     The  rest  is  up  to  you. 

M.  H. 
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Night  Over  England 

By  Barbara  Herman,  '43 


LIGHT  from  the  open  door  lay  in  one 
brilliant  patch  on  the  blackened  street, 
glistening  on  the  fog-wet  iron  railing  and 
the  brick  stairs.  Two  figures  were  silhou- 
etted briefly  in  the  doorway,  then  blotted 
out  as  the  door  shut  behind  them.  The  taller 
one  was  wearing  a  light  overcoat  with  a  turn- 
ed up  collar  and  a  hat  jammed  far  down  on 
his  head  .  He  lit  a  cigarette,  bending  his  head 
low  and  cupping  his  hands  over  the  match. 
The  flare  of  the  match  illuminated  his  pale, 
expressionless  face,  etching  the  gaunt  hol- 
lows in  his  cheeks,  the  mouth  slashed  across 
in  a  grim  line,  the  gleaming,  bony  temples, 
and  the  two  pools  of  his  eyes  sunk  deep  in 
th«ir  sockets.  Standing  on  the  steps  the  two 
talked  in  hushed  whispers. 

"Then  everything's  set.  You  know  where 
it  is,  over  in  the  East  End.  The  rest  is  up 
to  you.  There's  nothing  more  we  can  do  to 
help  you."  The  older  man,  bareheaded  and 
pompous,  sighed  heavily  as  he  spoke. 

"Cheer  up,  old  man.  This  is  great.  With 
the  data  I  get  on  this  I  ought  to  be  able  to 
complete  my  research.  You  see,  I've  already 
found  that  in — ". 

"Hush,"  the  older  man  looked  around  fur- 
tively, "there's  no  need  in  urging  on  you  the 
utmost  secrecy.  The  Ministry  has  given  you 
a  free  hand  in  conducting  your  experiments 
and  choosing  your  helpers.  I  trust  you've 
impressed  upon  your  crew  the  secret  nature 
of  this  work.  It's  imperative,  you  know,  that 
none  of  this  leaks  out." 


The  tall  man's  pale  eyes  glittered  strange- 
ly. His  voice  was  clipped  and  sure  when  he 
spoke.  "Don't  worry.  There's  absolutely 
no  danger  of  a  leak.  They  all  realize  how 
important  this  work  is."  He  looked  at  the 
luminous  dial  of  his  watch.  "No  time  to 
waste.  I  told  my  crew  to  meet  me  there  in 
half  an  hour.     I'll  see  you." 

"Right.  Good  luck,  old  man." 
Once  more  the  patch  of  light  whisked  over 
the  street,  then  all  was  dark  and  silent  except 
for  the  footsteps  of  the  tall  man  as  he  walked 
briskly  away  from  the  house.  They  were 
strange,  those  footfalls.  They  echoed  sharp- 
ly in  the  empty  street,  and  seemed  to  emanate 
from  some  disembodied  being,  some  will  o' 
the  wisp,  accompanied  as  they  were  by  only 
the  small  red  glow  of  a  cigarette  butt.  But 
the  strangest  thing  about  them  was  their  ca- 
dence. They  were  not  measured  and  even, 
but  jerky,  accented,  the  first  beat  short,  the 
second  long.  The  echoes  seemed  to  pile  up 
in  irregular  waves,  zigzagging  from  the  hard 
pavements  into  the  dark  cavern  of  the  street 
behind,  sending  their  staccato  beat  like  a 
Morse  code  into  the  black  pit  ahead.  Sparks 
made  a  flying  arc  as  the  cigarette  was  thrown 
into  the  gutter,  the  red  tip  glowered  balefully 
for  a  second,  then  flickered  out,  but  the  steps 
continued  on.  When  they  reached  the  cor- 
ner they  were  met  by  a  sudden  rushing  click- 
click.  Then  both  stopped,  and  the  street 
was  once  more  swallowed  up  in  its  black 
gloom  and  brooding  silence.  The  man's 
deep  voice  broke  the  silence,  its  tones  causing 
eddies  of  surprise  to  flurry  through  the  air. 
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"Evelyn!  Miss  Marsden,  what  are  you 
doing  here?" 

"I  had  to  come,  sir.  I  just  heard  —  that 
bomb  —  the  one  over  in  the  East  End. 
You're  going  over  there,  aren't  you?"  The 
girl's  voice  was  quiet  but  urgent. 

"Yes.  The  Ministry  just  called  me  about 
it.  There's  no  need  for  you  to  come.  Hodes 
and  I  can  tackle   it  alone." 

"But  there's  no  reason  for  me  to  stay 
away.  I've  been  with  you  every  other  time. 
There  is  no  reason,  is  there?" 

The  man's  voice  was  studiedly  casual.  "Of 
course  not.  This  is  just  a  routine  job.  We 
really  won't  need  you  this  time,  Miss  Mars- 
den.    You'd  better  go  along  home." 

"I  —  I  brought  my  notebooks  and  things. 
I'm  going  With  you."  The  girl  tried  fruit- 
lessly to  pierce  the  darkness  and  search  her 
companion's  face. 

"Come  now."  The  man  patted  her  arm, 
and  his  voice  was  kind.  "You're  tired.  You 
need  some  sleep.  We  can  handle  it  without 
you.  Now,  run  on,  it's  late  and  I  have  to 
get  started." 

"No.  No,  I  won't  go.  It's  bad,  isn't  it? 
I'm  going  with  you.  It's  a  big  thing.  I 
can  tell.  You'll  need  Hodes  to  help  you;  he 
won't  be  able  to  take  my  place." 

The  man  looked  at  her  intently.  Her  form 
was  obscured,  but  her  pale  blond  hair  show- 
ed dimly,  and  moisture  glistened  on  her 
cheeks.  When  he  spoke,  his  voice  was  flat, 
uncompromising. 

"I  have  no  time  to  argue  with  you.  This 
is  a  ticklish  job.  It's  a  time  clock  device,  but 
we  have  no  way  of  knowing  yet  how  it's 
been  set.     It  might  be  seconds,  or  hours,  or 


weeks.  It's  not  necessary  for  you  to  get 
mixed  up  in  it,  and  the  fewer  people  the  bet- 
ter.    Now,  do  as  I  say,  and  go  home." 

"No,  no  I  won't  go  home."  The  girl's 
voice  was  frantic,  and  she  seemed  on  the 
verge  of  tears.  "How  could  I  go  home  and 
wait  while  any  minute  you  — "  Involun- 
tarily she  shuddered  and  her  pleading  voice 
trembled  through  the  night.  "Please  take  me 
with  you." 

The  man  was  silent  for  a  moment,  staring 
blankly  down  at  her.  Suddenly  he  smiled, 
a  smile  of  rare  sweetness,  and  taking  her  by 
the  arm,  they  walked  off  together,  and  dis- 
appeared around  the  corner. 

Not  far  away  in  the  grimy  back  room  of 
a  London  pub  two  men  sat  at  a  table  in  the 
corner.  The  dingy  room  was  close  and  hot; 
the  windows  were  covered  with  black  shades 
and  a  single  bulb  dimly  lighted  it.  On  the 
table  at  the  side  of  the  thick-set  man  with  the 
checked  cap  was  a  bottle  of  scotch  and  some 
soda  water;  he  languidly  held  a  glass  in  one 
strong,  pudgy  hand.  His  companion  was  a 
short,  heavy  florid  faced  man  with  the  stub- 
ble of  a  grizzled  beard  showing  on  his  chin. 
In  one  gnarled  old  hand  he  held  a  black, 
stubby  pipe,  whose  contents  he  would  tamp 
down  with  a  badly  nicotined  finger.  On  the 
table  before  him  was  a  half  full  bottle  of 
stout  and  an  empty  glass  with  flecks  of  foam 
clinging  to  its  sides.  The  old  man  stroked 
his  chin  meditatively  and  looked  into  his  bot- 
tle with  watery  blue  eyes. 

"Only  one  more  drink  an'  we'll  'ave  to 
go.     There's  no  keepin'  'im  waitin'." 

Hodes,  his  comrade,  leaned  his  head  against 
the  wall  and  half  shut  his  eyes.  "Relax, 
Pop.     We'll  get  there." 
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"I  ain't  worried.  I  just  want  to  get 
movin'."  He  poured  the  rest  of  his  beer 
into  his  glass,  gulped  down  a  large  mouth- 
ful and  wiped  off  his  chin  deliberately  with 
the  back  of  his  hand.  "E's  a  cool  un  when 
'e  gets  goin',  but  'e's  got  a  sharp  tongue.  You 
can't  tell  wot's  goin'  on  in  'is  'ead.  'E's 
silent,  but  'e  knows  wot  'e's  doin'."  He 
leaned  across  the  table  and  shook  his  fin- 
ger knowingly  at  his  companion.  "It's  not 
often  you  see  a  man  with  a  300  year  old  title 
diggin'  for  bombs.  But  the  young  Earl  goes 
right  after  'em.  I  been  with  'im  for  years, 
and  I  never  seen  'im  slip  up  yet." 

Hodes  flexed  his  hands,  cracking  the 
knuckles  with  evident  enjoyment.  "Always 
a  first  time,  Pop.  And  when  that  boy  slips 
up,  there  won't  be  much  left  of  you  and  me. 
Not  much  left."  His  eyes  for  the  first  time 
took  on  a  strange  gleam,  as  if  the  thought 
pleased  him. 

"Garn!  Don't  talk  like  a  bloomin'  ninny. 
But,  I'll  tell  yuh,  there's  one  thing  I  don't 
like.  I  don't  like  'avin'  that  woman  around. 
Ain't  no  place  for  a  young  bit  like  'er.  Wot 
does  the  guv'ner  need  'er  for,  I  ask  you?  We 
got  along  all  right  in  the  old  days  without 
any  bloomin'  skirt  messin'  around.  They 
never  keep  their  oar  outa  a  bloke's  business. 
I  don't  like  it,  I  tell  yuh." 

Hodes'  thick  lips  curled  derisively.  "He's 
got  to  get  his  data,  as  he  calls  it.  Leave  the 
scientific  part  to  him  —  I  don't  care  about 
his  research.  It's  the  not  knowing  I  like  — 
that's  it  —  never  knowing  when  the  blasted 
thing's  going  to  blow  us  all  to  kingdom 
come.     Come  on,  old  timer,  let's  get  going." 

He  searched  in  his  pockets,  drew  out  some 
change  and  put  it  on   the  table.      The  two 


got  up,  Pop  wheezing  and  blowing,  shuff- 
ling along  with  his  head  bent  forward;  Hodes 
moving  with  a  lithe  grace  strange  to  see  in  a 
man  of  his  size.  He  flung  open  the  door, 
and  the  murky  tentacles  of  night  drew  them 
into  her  close  embrace. 

When  they  arrived  at  their  destination 
they  found  the  whole  block  roped  off.  There 
was  one  car  within  the  closed  off  area,  a 
large  black  one  in  which  the  secretary's  pale 
head  and  busy  hands  could  be  dimly  seen. 
She  was  writing  something  in  her  notebook, 
and  her  thin,  pretty  profile  looked  intent 
as  she  bent  over  her  work.  As  they  approach- 
ed the  car,  the  Earl  suddenly  materialized 
before  them  out  of  the  fog.  He  held  a  coil 
of  wire  in  his  hands  and  his  expression  was 
calm  but  absorbed. 

"Here,  you,  Hodes.  Connect  this  tele- 
phone line  up  to  the  car.  Hurry  up,  there's 
no  time  to  lose.  Pop,  you  know  what  you 
have  to  do.     Get  busy." 

His  eye  roved  over  the  sky.  It  was  pitch 
dark,  and  surprisingly  empty.  The  great 
void  stretched  in  immeasurable  distance,  far 
outshadowing  the  smaller  void  on  the  ground 
below.  But  buried  in  this  small  crater  was  a 
cruel,  deadly  monster,  which  struck  without 
warning  and  without  prejudice,  an  unex- 
ploded  bomb. 

The  men  worked  swiftly,  faces  blank  un- 
der their  steel  helmets.  When  they  had  con- 
nected the  telephone  to  the  car,  they  got  out 
their  tools  and  prepared  ito  tackle  the  bomb. 
The  Earl  was  everywhere,  feverishly  giving 
orders  and  setting  up  his  instruments.  His 
movements  were  quick  and  sure,  and  as  he 
worked   he  dictated   his  findings   to  Evelyn. 
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Not  a  muscle  moved  in  his  face,  as  they  dug 
down  closer  and  closer  to  the  imbedded  bomb. 
His  eyes  were  as  cold  and  hard  as  granite; 
his  voice  as  he  barked  his  orders  was  imper- 
sonal and  firm.  Hodes  on  the  other  hand 
had  undergone  a  complete  metamorphosis. 
The  sullen,  dogged,  heavy  expression  on  his 
face  had  vanished.  His  movements  were  im- 
petuous but  accurate;  he  wielded  his  shovel 
as  if  he  gloried  in  the  action.  His  eyes  shone, 
his  mouth  was  curved  into  a  grip,  and  his 
iron  helmet  was  tilted  recklessly  to  one  side. 

"Come  on,  Pop,  old  boy.  You're  slow 
as  molasses."  His  voice  was  jolly  now;  the 
mantle  of  indifference  and  cynicism  seemed 
to  have  dropped  from  his  shoulders. 

'  'Ere,  you  two  foot  nothin',  wite  a  min- 
ute," Pop  muttered.  His  lined  face  was  wet 
with  perspiration,  but  he  burrowed  doggedly 
and  persistently,  like  a  patient  mole.  "I'm 
gettin'  on  all  right.  You  needn't  skip  around 
like  a  'erd  of  buzzin'  flies."  He  took  out  his 
handkerchief  and  wiped  his  forehead  slowly, 
then  resumed  his  digging. 

From  where  Evelyn  sat  she  could  barely 
see  the  three  straining  figures.  She  jotted 
down  in  shorthand  what  the  Earl  was  dic- 
tating, size,  shape,  measurements,  pressure 
waves,  without  any  of  it  piercing  her  con- 
sciousness; her  ear  glued  to  the  telephone 
receiver  and  her  eyes  riveted  on  the  faint  out- 
line of  the  Earl's  tall  form.  The  Earl's 
voice  came  through  the  earphones,  muffled 
and  thin  as  if  all  substance  had  been  drained 
from  it. 

"Miss  Marsden,  I'm  sending  Pop  up  to 
get  that  data  from  the  last  experiment  — 
that  part  on  the  gas  discharges.  Give  him 
the  material  on  the  timing  apparatus  too." 


Evelyn  leafed  through  her  notebook  and 
extracted  a  few  sheets  of  closely  typewritten 
paper.  A  rasping  of  the  throat  proclaimed 
Pop's  presence. 

"Here  you  are,  Pop,"  she  handed  him  the 
material  through  the  open  window  of  the 
car.      "How're  things  going?" 

"Bloody  slow,  miss,  that's  wot  they  are. 
I'll  tell  yuh  somethin',  miss,"  he  leaned  his 
arm  confidentially  on  the  window  and  poked 
his  bleary  visage  inside,  his  mouth  working 
fiercely.  "The  Earl  there,  'e's  puzzled.  'E 
can't  quite  make  out  wot's  goin'  on."  Look- 
ing into  the  girl's  blue  eyes  widened  with  in- 
terest and  apprehension,  he  suddenly  drew 
his  head  out  the  window.  '  'Ere,  gimme  the 
stuff,  miss.  I  can't  stand  'ere  gossipin'  like 
a  bloomin'  tea  party." 

He  snatched  the  papers  out  of  her  hand, 
but  just  before  he  hurried  off  he  turned  and 
winked  significantly,  jerking  his  head  to- 
wards the  Earl  with  a  leer.    Then  he  vanished. 

Five  hours  had  passed.  The  sky  was  still 
pitch  dark,  but  the  air  was  intermittently 
filled  with  a  droning  sound  which  now  faded 
away  into  the  distance,  now  broke  into  a 
loud  bedlam  of  noise.  However  none  of  this 
was  heeded  by  the  busy  workers,  as  the  ugly 
snout  of  the  big  bomb  was  raised  higher  and 
higher  to  the  surface,  precariously  held  in  its 
web  of  ropes  and  moved  only  by  the  strain- 
ing muscles  of  the  men.  There  was  little 
conversation  now;  occasional  grunts  of  exer- 
tion, a  whispered  order  from  the  Earl,  and 
Hodes'  irrepressible  snatches  of  song.  The 
Earl,  looking  up  at  the  sound  of  footsteps 
crunching  on  the  gravel,  was  so  startled  that 
he  almost  dropped  his  burden. 

"Miss  Marsden!     For  heaven's  sake!" 
"I   brought    you   some   coffee    and    sand- 
wiches,"   the    girl    replied    in    a    reasonable 
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tone.     "You've  been  working  for  five  hours 
now.     After  all,  you're  only  human. 

The  three,  glad  of  a  respite,  climbed  out 
of  the  crater.  Pop's  glance  as  his  eyes  met 
Evelyn's  showed  signs  of  genuine  affection 
for  the  first  time.  They  gulped  down  the 
steaming  coffee  and  took  large  bites  out  of 
the  sandwiches,  holding  them  tightly  in  their 
grimy  hands,  their  faces  dark  and  streaked 
with  sweat  and  dirt.  Hodes  took  off  his 
helmet  and  an  ugly  red  welt  showed  on  his 
forehead  where  it  had  pressed  down.  The 
Earl  lit  a  cigarette.  He  stood  there  with  the 
others,  dressed  in  the  same  clothes  and  be- 
grimed with  the  same  mud,  his  shoulders 
bent  with  weariness  as  theirs,  but  to  Evelyn 
there  was  a  gallantry  about  him  which  the 
others  lacked.  She  could  not  take  her  eyes 
off  him.  When  they  had  finished  the  Earl 
handed  his  cigarette  to  Evelyn  and  said, 
"Hold  this  a  minute."  The  crater  swallowed 
them  up  again.  Evelyn  remained  standing 
by  the  open  pit,  staring  down.  There  was  a 
strangeness,  an  eeriness  about  the  scene  which 
began  to  terrify  her.  The  gaping  hole,  the 
outlines  of  the  three  men,  unwieldy  in  their 
thick  coats  and  steel  helmets,  made  them  look 
like  misshapen  gnomes  digging  in  the  bowels 
of  the  earth  for  their  treasure,  until  the  sight 
of  the  black  sinister  object  they  were  work- 
ing over  gave  an  impact  to  the  senses  that  was 
like  a  physical  blow.  Evelyn  betrayed  signs 
of  increasing  nervousness  and  agitation.  Un- 
consciously she  clenched  and  unclenched  her 
fists;  beads  of  sweat  stood  out  on  her  fore- 
head and  matted  her  light  hair  as  she  followed 


every  movement,  the  blood  had  drained  from 
her  face  and  her  eyes  were  glassy.  She  was 
able  to  hear  the  men's  comments  as  they 
worked. 

"Easy  now,  men,  that's  it.  Hodes,  pull 
that  rope  tighter.     There,  now  we've  got  it." 

Her  lips  moved.     "Hurry  —  oh  hurry." 

Pop's  voice  broke  in.  "One  more  river 
to  cross,  what  ho?" 

Evelyn  held  her  breath,  every  nerve  strain- 
ed to  the  breaking  point.  Again  she  mut- 
tered wildly,  unable  to  restrain  the  unreason- 
ing fear  which  gripped  her.  It  had  never  been 
like  this  before.  "Hurry,  hurry.  Not  much 
more  time.     Oh,  please  hurry." 

Finally  she  heard  the  Earl's  quiet  voice. 
"Ease  her  up  and  onto  this  plank.  That's  it. 
Heave." 

She  heard  the  sharp  intake  of  their  breath, 
the  creak  of  their  bones  as  they  bent  down 
for  the  final  effort.  Then  the  Earl's  com- 
mand.    "Wait  a  minute!  Look  out!" 

There  was  a  rumbling  explosion  followed 
by  a  blinding  flash.  The  fierce  glare  caught 
their  upturned  faces  in  the  split  second  be- 
fore their  whole  world  blew  to  pieces.  Hodes' 
grin  was  plastered  on  his  face  like  some 
Machievellian  devil;  Pop's  eyes  and  mouth 
drooped  in  astonishment  and  disbelief; 
Evelyn  had  turned  towards  the  Earl,  her  eyes 
gleaming,  immense,  fixed;  the  Earl,  one  arm 
raised  in  a  gesture  of  warning,  stood  like  a 
slender,  pliant  figure  of  steel,  hurling  his  de- 
fiance as  destruction  rained  down  on  them. 
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Rock  Arch 

By  Hester  A.  Corner,  '42 

Remember  the  rising  geyser 

Of  liquid  gold. 

Education  is  handed  at  us  like  a  dime 

A  thin  dime  and  the  world  is  Woolworth's 

Where  everything  is  cheap. 

A  slim  dime  silver 

Stamped  with  a  wing-headed  god,  the  god  of  commerce 

Also  of  messages 

And  finally  of  healing. 

IN  GOD  WE  TRUST  he  says  and  LIBERTY 

Is  inscribed  round  his  head  like  a  halo. 

On  the  observe  O  dear  the  fasces 

Still  it  is  really  an  axe 

And  a  bundle  of  sticks  and  after  all 

Power  is  what  you  use  it  for 

And  money  is  what  you  spend  it  on 

And  behind  these  fasces  is  a  silver  branch 

E  PLURIBUS  UNUM. 

Under  the  arch  in  late  September 

Our  Model  League  of  Nations  reassembles.     And  must  we  be  only 

A  sadly  vicarious  International  Relations  Club? 

Speech  slips  between  us  thin  as  a  dime  and  silver 

We  handle  it  with  reverance  as  foreign  money 

For  two  of  us  were  born  without  it 

And  two  are  literary  birds. 

Elusively  silver  speech  is  difficult 

And  yet  it  is  our  sole  exchange 

With  which  we  buy  each  other 

And  establish  our  endowment 

Our  Equitable  Life  Insurance  Company. 
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Abreast  in  the  arch  we  each  look  back 

Into  a  separate  country 

In  the  first  nights  away  from  bedtime  freshmen 

Unburden  long-drawn  stories  of  short  lives 

Traveller's  tales,  but  mine  was  only 

Staying  at  home  and  sickening  on  other  people's  troubles 

Shaken  by  echoes  of  war. 

We  all  look  back  on  a  difficult  childhood 

That  separation  is  what  we  have  in  common 

And  the  long  tunnel  out  of  childhood  where  the  Shuttle  roars. 

Rock  Arch  is  a  short  well-lighted  tunnel 

In  which  we  enter,  where  we  agree  to  meet. 

And  we  are  looking  to  an  incomparably  difficult  maturity 

And  clasp  in  the  hand  the  token,  our  only  currency 

The  god  that  guides  the  dead  and  may  we  remember 

The  value  that  they  spent  themselves  upon 

Clasp  in  the  hand  the  silver  branch 

And  respect  the  emblem  of  control. 

Rock  Arch  is  Janus:  look  out  on  separation 

Inward  on  community 

Look  ahead  to  the  speechless  sorrows  of  a  league 

Attempting  to  turn  this  situation  inside  out 

Look  your  last  on  childhood  on  which  the  world  imposed 

Agree  to  let  no  one  of  us  longer  be  helpless. 

The  arch  is  Janus:  St.  Peter  holds  the  key 

This  is  the  Rock  on  which  my  church  is  founded. 

Remember  the  rising  geys«r 
Of  liquid  gold. 
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Lost  and  Found 


By  Carlotta  Taylor,  '43 

IT  was  an  exciting  morning  for  a  cat  hunt. 
In  fact,  as  Mrs.  Cheney  said,  when  you  are 
eight  any  morning  is  exciting  for  a  cat  hunt. 
For  that  matter,  looking  for  anything  is  fun. 

But  this  particular  morning  was  the  most 
important  of  all  hunting  mornings  to  Alan. 
Catherine  was  lost,  and  somehow  that  made 
the  hot  sun,  the  rustling  trees  and  the  bright 
floating  clouds  more  important.  Poor  little 
Catherine,  gone  now  for  almost  thirty  hours. 
It  was  time  indeed  to  look  for  her. 

Alan  climbed  the  hill  to  the  garage  where 
his  bicycle  was.  He  tightened  his  belt  two 
holes  and  rolled  up  his  sleeves  as  he  walked. 
Time  to  get  to  business.  Gosh,  he  thought, 
Kitty  must  be  lonely,  someplace  on  the  road. 
Won't  she  be  glad  to  see  me,  though?  The 
bike  rolled  out  easily.  The  garage  was  on  top 
of  an  enormous  hill  —  quite  the  highest  spot 
around  that  part  of  the  country,  his  father 
said. 

Down  the  long  hill,  easy  now,  one  foot 
on  the  brake,  pushing  backwards  with  the 
pedal  catching  hard.  Bump,  Bump.  The 
bike  swerved  and  danced  with  every  stone. 
The  wind  whistled  through  Alan's  hair,  hot, 
sunny  wind  blinding  him.  Down  the  long  hill 
to  the  farmer's  house  at  the  bottom,  the  first 
place  to  ask.  More  weight  on  the  pedal 
backwards,  and  the  stones  flew. 

"Mr.  Baker,  have  you  seen  a  little  orange 
cat?" 

"Hello,  Al,  boy!  What,  a  cat?     Orange? 

"Why,  yes,  I  picked  it  up  yesterday,  put  it 
the  road  about  half  way  between  Brown's 


house  and  the  next  place  down.  Found  it 
sitting  in  a  bush.     Yours?" 

"Yes,  she's  been  lost  for  almost  two  days 
now." 

"Wish  I'd  known  it  was  yours.  Probably 
around  there  someplace,  though,  if  a  dog 
hasn't  done  away  with  it,  or  a  car  got  it. 
Take  a  look,  anyway.  Meanwhiles,  if  I  see 
it  I'll  keep  it  for  you." 

What  unbelievable  luck!  The  very  first 
house  had  seen  Catherine.  Kick  the  stand 
out  from  under,  put  your  weight  on  one 
pedal,  swing  over,  and  off  we  go.  The 
ground  was  almost  flat,  not  so  easy  now,  not 
down  hill  any  more  for  a  while. 

Alan  began  to  sing  to  himself,  a  song  with 
the  accent  on  every  turn  of  his  right  foot. 
"Down  with  the  right  foot,  up  with  the  left, 
down  with  the  right  foot,  up  with  the  left, 
Catherine  the  Great,  here  I  come,  Catherine 
the  Great,  here  I  come.  .  .  "  At  first  it  made 
the  long  bumpy  road  seem  easier,  but  soon 
his  breath  began  to  come  short.  He  tried 
counting  telephone  poles  instead,  but  they 
passed  with  such  discouraging  slowness  that 
he  gave  up.  Finally  he  just  thought  to  him- 
self, about  Catherine,  little  and  so  bright 
orange.  He  remembered  very  well  what  it 
had  been  like  four  months  ago,  when  Dad 
had  come  home  with  something  wiggly  in  his 
pocket.  It  made  a  big  bump  under  his  coat — 
amazingly  big  for  such  a  small  cat  as  Cather- 
ine. Alan  had  been  thrilled  with  his  first 
pet.  He  himself  had  thought  of  naming  her 
Catherine  the  Great,   partly  because  he  had 
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just  learned  about  her  in  school,  and  mostly 
because  Kitty  made  such  a  good  nickname. 
She  had  proved  to  be  capable  and  independent, 
which  was  the  reason  that  Alan  had  not 
worried  when  she  disappeared.  His  mother 
said,  "Oh,  she'll  come  back,"  and  Alan  had 
thought  so  too,  at  first.  But  last  night  a 
slim,  nagging  ghost  of  worry  had  crept  into 
his  mind.  It  had  occurred  to  him  that  per- 
haps she  was  lost.  A  whole  field  of  images 
had  presented  themselves  before  his  eyes. 

They  returned  today  as  he  pumped  wearily 
along  the  road.  Catherine  in  a  rocky  cranny, 
valiantly  battling  two  fierce  black  dogs, 
scratching  and  spitting  and  hissing.  Cather- 
ine thin  and  tired,  weak  with  hunger,  crawl- 
ing painfully  towards  a  shady  spot.  Cath- 
erine, exhausted,  lying  in  a  swamp  infested 
with  giant  mosquitoes,  her  soft  furry  coat 
torn  by  brambles. 

A  slight  downgrade  now,  and  if  he  pedal- 
led hard  he  would  be  carried  up  to  the  top  of 
the  next  hill.  But  there  was  a  house  at  the 
bottom  of  the  dip,  where  he  should  ask.  He 
would  have  to  stop,  and  work  his  way  up  the 
hill  as  best  he  could.  Alan  took  both  feet 
off  the  pedals  and  coasted  down,  then  dragged 
his  toes  to  stop.  People  were  sitting  on  a 
stone  terrace,  drinking  something  golden  out 
of  tall  glasses.  He  felt  shy  about  disturbing 
them,  they  looked  so  comfortable,  and  they 
seemed  to  be  peering  curiously  at  him  in  an 
unfriendly  sort  of  way. 

"Excuse  me,  but  have  you  happened  to 
see  a  little  orange  cat?" 

The  man  laughed.     "An  orange  cat?" 

A  young  lady  said,  "You  mean  a  real 
cat?"  She  seemed  so  surprised  that  Alan 
felt  obliged  to  explain.  "Yes,  not  a  toy,  a 
real  cat.  Just  a  little  one.  Her  name's 
Catherine  the  Great,  and  she's  only  around 
five  months." 


There  was  low  laughter  on  the  terrace 
again,  and  then  the  man  said,  "No,  we  have 
not,  I'm  sorry.  If  we  do,  I'll  let  you  know. 
Who  is  it?" 

"Cheney,"  said  Alan.  "Thank  you.  Two 
houses  up  the  road  is  where  she  lives." 

He  walked  the  bike  up  the  hill  because  it 
was  too  steep  to  get  a  start  riding.  The  sun 
beat  down  on  his  head  and  forearms,  making 
his  face  feel  greasy  and  his  hands  wet  and 
dirty.  For  just  a  moment  he  wondered 
whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  turn  back 
home,  to  get  cooled  off  and  have  a  bite  of 
lunch.  The  family  were  having  chicken,  and 
by  now  he  would  already  have  missed  it. 
But  Anna  would  warm  his  plate  up  in  the 
oven,  and  he  would  have  a  cold  glass  of  tea 
with  it,  full  of  ice  and  mint.  .  . 

Then  the  images  returned.  Catherine  caught 
in  a  steel  trap,  mewing  for  help.  Catherine 
caught  in  some  old  well,  waiting  confidently 
for  him  to  come  and  rescue  her.  Catherine 
wondering  where  her  bowl  of  milk  could  be, 
and  wanting  her  evening  meal  of  fish  or  liver 
in  the  little  brown  dish  reserved  especially 
for  her.  Oh,  how  pleased  she  would  be  when 
he  found  her!  A  fresh  burst  of  hope  drove 
Alan  on.  The  road  was  more  level  now, 
and  there  was  only  a  short  stretch  to  the  next 
house.  Somewhere  along  here  Mr.  Baker  had 
set  her  down.  She  must  surely  be  found 
soon.  Perhaps  she  would  even  be  walking 
home  to  meet  him. 

He  got  on  his  bike  again,  and  began  to 
work  at  the  pedals,  thinking  carefully  of 
them  to  keep  the  images  out  of  his  mind.  He 
found  that  if  he  could  concentrate  on  the  heat, 
his  fear  for  Catherine  faded.  He  began  to 
sing  another  song,  without  accent  this  time — 
"Gosh,  it's  hot,  gosh,  it's  hot,  gosh,  it's  hot.  ." 
and  that  made  him  laugh,  and  the  heat 
did  not  seem  as  great.     His  song  made  him 
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feel  as  if  he  were  working,  a  real  laborer, 
doing  the  job  that  was  his  to  be  done,  regard- 
less of  the  time  or  discomfort  involved. 

Ever  so  often  he  would  look  up  from  the 
stones  and  whirling  pedals  directly  beneath 
him  to  peer  ahead,  squinting  against  the  sun. 
Far  up  the  road,  on  one  side,  was  a  dim  blur 
of  brownish  yellow.  Alan's  stomach  tigh- 
tened and  a  thrill  ran  down  his  spine.  There 
she  was  at  last  — hurry.  .  .  .No,  it  was  only 
a  twig  which  had  dropped,  and  the  leaves, 
turned  upside-down,  gave  the  yellow  effect. 
But  his  spirits  rose.  The  next  yellow  spot 
would  certainly  be  she.  Next  time  he  would 
not  let  himself  get  so  excited.  He  rode  slow- 
ly past  the  fallen  branch,  examining  it  care- 
fully to  make  sure  he  would  not  make  the 
same  mistake  again. 

On  and  on,  it  seemed  as  if  it  must  be 
forever,  but  just  ahead  now  was  a  sharp 
curve  and  behind  that  was  the  next  house. 
Hard  work,  but  the  end  was  in  sight.  Alan 
tried  to  keep  himself  from  thinking  what  it 
would  be  like  if  Catherine  were  not  on  the 
other  side  of  that  curve.  Then,  unless  Mr. 
Baker  had  been  wrong,  she  would  really  be 
lost.  She  had  to  be  there.  Now  he  began 
to  take  the  curve,  leaning  inwards  on  his 
bicycle,  pedalling  fast.  Around  the  turn  — 
now  or  never.  .  . 

There  was  a  yellow  spot  up  there,  just 
before  you  got  to  the  next  house.  It  looked 
about  the  same  color  as  Catherine,  but  it  was 
too  still,  so  perhaps  it  was  another  twig. 
Catherine  would  be  walking,  perhaps  even 
running  towards  him.  No  need  to  get  ex- 
cited. As  Alan  drew  nearer  the  spot  took  on 
orange  color,  and  a  furry  consistency.  It 
nestled  in  the  grass  at  the  side  of  the  road, 
but  still  it  did  not  move.     He  rode  up  to  it 


and  stopped,  dragging  his  toes,  staring  intent- 
ly. Surely  it  was  a  cat,  a  small  orange  cat, 
but  not  Catherine.  Funny,  he  had  thought 
that  Catherine  was  the  only  orange  cat  in  the 
world. 

He  tipped  his  bike  over  in  the  grass  and 
bent  over  the  spot,  then  suddenly  drew  back. 
"My  goodness,  Alan  Cheney,"  he  said  to  him- 
self, "it  is.  .  .,"  for  her  collar  was  there,  with 
the  little  silver  bell  he  had  bought  in  the 
Five-and-Ten.  There  were  other  things  there 
too  though,  blood  and  buzzing  flies  around 
her.  Alan  looked  at  the  limp  ragged  fur  and 
said  numbly,  "Catherine  the  Great.  .  .  ". 
Around  and  around  in  his  brain  whirled  the 
words,  "She's  dead,"  but  he  did  not  feel  at 
all  like  crying.  Something  kept  telling  him 
he  should  bury  her,  or  at  least  cover  her  up 
with  something,  but  he  could  not  go  near 
her  on  account  of  the  flies.     She  smelled,  too. 

He  went  back  to  his  bike,  feeling  very  tired 
and  hot.  He  had  missed  lunch,  and  every- 
thing was  spoiled.  The  sun  sent  trickles  of 
sweat  down  into  his  eyes  and  made  them 
smart.  As  he  rode  home  slowly,  tears  of 
anger  and  disappointment  flooded  down  his 
cheeks,  mixing  with  sweat,  blinding  him. 
His  shirt  stuck  moistly  to  his  back  and  the 
seat  of  the  bicycle  burned  him. 

He  could  not  sing  on  the  way  home,  mostly 
because  he  was  too  hot  and  much  too  tired. 
As  he  dragged  his  bicycle  into  the  garage  his 
mother  opened  the  door. 

"Come  in,  dear,  and  have  a  little  lunch," 
she  shouted.     "What  luck?" 

Alan  wiped  the  tears  and  sweat  from  his 
eyes.  He  looked  at  his  mother  for  a  moment, 
hating  her.  Finally  he  said,  "No  luck,"  and 
turned  back  into  the  garage,  slamming  the  door 
behind  him. 
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Song  of  the  Young  Man 

By  Doris  Benn,  '43 

The  earth  spreads  low. 

The  trees  stretch  high. 

And  we  are  young 

And  cannot  die. 

The  mood  of  a  moment 

Will  last  forever, 

The  quick-come  song  will  perish  never. 

Colourless  clouds  adrift  the  night 

Are  fixed  with  slant  sun 

Gold  and  white. 

Come  Spring  the  ever  hopeful 

Of  Summers  dusty  glad, 

Come  Autumn  ever  prescient 

Of  winters  broken-sad. 

Come  when  these  elastic  days 

Can  stretch  no  more, 

Nor  find  in  greater  ground  more  chance  of  wonder, 

When,  waiting  with  a  half-lethargic  fear, 

Like  children  mother-hid  from  thunder, 

The  old  will  wait  releasing  snap  of  death, 

Scornful  of  the  thin,  shy  promise 

That  was  their  youthful  breath. 

Their  dry  bones  circle  knowledge  of  these  things, 

And  these  they  consider  completed. 

They  know  the  brittle  iron  a  fiery  heart  can  forge, 

The  distant  star  of  human  grief 

Become  the  parching  sun  of  special  sorrow. 

They  remember  love,  but  not  love's  intricate  longings, 

That  made  interpretation  of  each  glance 

A  satisfaction.     They  remember 

Communions,  sweet,  unexpected, 

That  filled  the  vacant  heart  with  a  kindliness 

Spent  on  the  next  comer, 

That  sudden,  bewildering  compassion  for  beings 

Unloved  and  constraining 
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Expressed  in  a  word  or  a  gesture, 

That  shames  but  is  not  repented, 

But  this  they  have  not  known  well  enough. 

Come  nervous  Spring, 

Come  Summer  heavied  with  occasionl  fears, 

Come  Autumn  with  mature  uneasiness, 

And  Winter  weakened  with  progressive  years. 

Pliant  with  pity  we  will  know  them  all, 

Know  in  compassion 

All  that  must  befall 

A  man  in  the  course  of  his  seasons, 

But  these  hearts  that  half  smile, 

These  minds  that  half-sigh, 

Will  not  grow  stiff  enough  to  die. 
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Fine  Furs  and  a  Young  Man's  Fancy 


By  Sylvia  Maynard,  '44 


VASILY  was  a  young  man  who  was 
handsome,  but  odd.  Josephine  and  her 
twin  sister  Joan  discovered  this  the  first  time 
they  ever  met  him  in  Central  Park,  where  he 
was  flying  a  toy  airplane  which  Josephine 
chased  for  him  as  far  as  the  Reservoir.  In  fact, 
he  had  four  distinct  oddities  about  him  (not 
counting  his  name  which  may  have  been  Rus- 
sian) .  The  airplane  oddity  was  the  pleasantest. 
He  flew  toy  planes  on  Sundays;  but  on  week- 
days he  piloted  a  small  passenger  plane  at  an 
airport,  $3.50  per  half-hour  ride.  Although 
odd,  and  shy,  he  offered  to  take  the  twins  up 
one  Sunday,  and  although  they  both  lost 
their  hats  over  the  Lower  Bay,  the  three  soon 
became  good  friends.  It  must  have  been  diffi- 
cult for  Vasily  at  first,  as  the  twins  looked 
identical,  except  that  Joan  was  three-eighths 
of  an  inch  taller  than  Josephine.  And  as 
their  grandpa  had  said,  you  couldn't  tell  them 
apart  by  which  was  most  beautiful,  because 
whichever  one  you  saw  at  a  given  moment 
seemed  most  beautiful  at  the  given  moment, 
until  you  looked  at  the  other.  Perhaps  this 
was  why  Vasily  turned  his  head  so  often  in 
a  distracted  sort  of  way — it  got  to  be  quite 
a  mannerism.  It  was  fortunate  that  both 
their  names  began  with  the  same  syllable,  for 
when  he  called  either  of  them  Jo  for  short, 
he  couldn't  be  wrong. 

To  return  to  Vasily's  oddness:  the  first 
time  the  twins  invited  him  to  tea  they  dis- 
covered that  he  was  almost  as  queer  about 
fancy  lettering  as  he  was  about  airplanes.  He 
never  came  to  tea  without  bringing,  shyly,  a 


present  —  a  matchbox  or  pencil  or  napkin 
ring  —  with  elaborate  initials  on  it.  The 
difficulty  was  that  as  Joan  and  Josephine  had 
identical  iniitials,  they  were  never  quite  sure 
for  whom  the  present  would  be  meant.  Gen- 
erally, whoever  opened  the  door  first  got  the 
present,  for  Vasily  would  hold  it  out  rather 
tentatively  and  say,  "I  just  brought  this 
along,"  which  is  non-commital,  instead  of 
"This  is  for  you,"  which  is  definite.  Joan 
collected  quite  a  set  of  initialed  napkin  rings, 
as  she  usually  got  to  the  door  before  Jose, 
being  more  athletic,  and  not  busy  making 
the  tea. 

The  third  oddity  of  Vasily  was  that  he 
was  somewhat  nervous,  and  inclined  to  make 
motions  of  which  he  was  unaware.  They 
found  this  out  the  day  Joan  brought  home 
a  Ouija  Board. 

When  Vasily  called,  looking  pale  and  hun- 
gry after  a  long  day  working  over  a  broken 
propellor,  she  placed  the  Ouija  on  his  knees. 
He  consented  to  play,  although  Josephine 
saw  him  sometimes  cast  a  longing  sort  of 
glance  toward  the  kitchen  where  she  was 
singing  "Hark,  hark!  the  Lark!"  intermitten- 
ly,  and  putting  the  tea  to  boil.  She  could 
hear  Joan  instructing  him: 

"Now  you  put  your  hands  on  the  Ouija 
there,  and  I  put  mine  on  this  side.  That's 
right  —  but  don't  push,  just  relax!  Now 
I'll  ask  it  a  question,  and  you'll  see  the  letters 
will  spell  out  the  answer  —  it's  marvelous! 
But  you  have  to  be  serious  about  this,  and 
concentrate   on    the   question,    or    the   Ouija 
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won't  bother  to  answer.  Let's  see,  what' 11 
I  ask  it?" 

Josephine  could  see  them  from  the  kitchen, 
sitting  with  hands  placed  on  the  board  be- 
tween them.  Joan  asked  first  about  the 
weather,  as  she  was  going  skating  next  day. 
But  the  Ouija  spelled  out  a  very  odd  answer: 
"Low  Ceiling." 

"That  means  the  sky  is  low,"  explained 
Vasily,  "poor  flying  conditions." 

"Well  now,  you  see  —  it  works!"  And 
she  put  another  question  to  the  wonderful 
Ouija,  in  a  low,  mysterious  voice:  "Ouija,  tell 
us  of  the  mystery  of  the  Future!  What  is 
going  to  happen?  (Now,  Vas,  don't  push,  I 
can  feel  you  do  it!)."  He  protested  innocence, 
and  in  a  few  moments,  just  as  Josephine  came 
through  the  door  with  the  tray,  he  cried 
"TEA!"  in  delight,  pointing  to  the  Ouija 
Board.     Indeed,  that  was  what  it  spelled. 

"That  shows  the  Ouija  can  predict,"  cried 
Joan.  "It  said  that  Tea  would  happen,  and 
Tea  did!" 

"But  maybe  it's  not  really  magic,"  sug- 
gested Josephine,  who  had  once  read  a  book 
about  Psychology.  "Maybe  it's  just  invol- 
untary motion  that  makes  the  answer  come — 
like  with  an  automatograph — " 

"Oh,  don't  be  a  professor,  Jose!  It's  a 
perfectly  genuine  Ouija  Board!  You  saw 
yourself  how  it  said  Tea  and  there  was 
Tea — " 

"Well  I  was  making  tea — " 

"Don't  interrupt.  And  you'll  see  tomor- 
row how  the  weather  will  be  a  Low  Roof 
like  the  Ouija  said!  It  will  be  a  Low  Roof 
tomorrow,  won't  it,  Vasily?" 

"Ceiling,"  said  Vasily.  "Yes,  it  might  be. 
But  what  did  you  say,  Jo,  about  involuntary 
automatic  graphs?" 


"I'll  show  you,"  said  Josephine,  putting 
a  paper  before  him,  and  a  pencil  in  his  hand. 
"Now  relax  your  hand  and  keep  it  still,  but 
close  your  eyes.  Now  tell  me  the  way  to  the 
airport."  Vasily  described  to  her  the  various 
turns  of  the  route,  and  when  he  opened  his 
eyes  Josephine  showed  him  the  trail  his  pen- 
cil had  made  on  the  paper;  it  was  a  small  map 
of  how  to  reach  the  airport. 

"Why,  I  didn't  know  I  was  doing  that!" 
cried  Vasily,  amazed. 

"That's  how  the  Ouija  works,"  smiled 
Josephine.  "You  think  about  a  direction, 
and  your  muscles  move  that  way  without 
your  knowing!  It's  called  implusive  action 
— I  read  about  it,  in  a  book."  Vasily  was 
interested  in  this  new  peculiarity  (for  it  was 
very  marked  in  him)  and  he  even  thought  it 
funny.  But  it  was  soon  to  cause  him  grief. 
Because  of  his  exaggerated  tendency  to  make 
involuntary,  impulsive  muscular  movements 
he  lost  his  pilot  job. 

At  least,  it  was  this  combined  with  the 
fact  that  he  was  troubled  about  something. 
What  troubled  him  was  probably  connected 
with  his  fourth  and  last  oddity.  This  was 
the  most  disastrous  oddity  of  all,  and  it  was 
that  Vasily  could  not  decide  things.  That 
is,  he  could  not  decide  anything  for  a  very 
long  time,  and  had  to  do  a  great  deal  of  waver- 
ing before  he  chose.  To  take  a  small  instance, 
he  could  not  decide  between  two  ginger  snaps 
on  a  plate,  and  usually  Josephine  had  to  help 
him  by  handing  him  one  in  her  fingers.  Again, 
he  could  not  decide  between  lemon  or  cream. 
The  twins  managed  this  situation  by  giving 
him  each  on  alternate  visits.  "I  know  it's  odd 
of  me,"  he  apologized,"  but  I  find  it  so  devil- 
ishly difficult  to  choose." 


THE 

LANTERN 
COMES  TO 
LIFE 


THE  TRUE  PHILOSOPHER  IS  ALWAYS  PUR- 
SUING DEATH  AND  DYING.  ...  Dr.  Weiss 
tells  us  he  quoted  this  Platonic  bit  to  his  son, 
Jonathan,  while  we  tool;  the  picture  at  the  right. 
No  doubt  this  remark,  plus  the  camera  (which 
probably  resembled  an  instrument  of  death  to 
Jonny)  produced  the  expression  of  great  solem- 
nity which  you  see. 


We  tried  to  get  at  least  one  smile  out  of  Jonathan  for  these  pictures. 
Dr.  Weiss  obligingly  sang  "Happy  Birthday"  to  him.  We  understand  now 
the  full  significance  of  it.  Johnny  was  born  on  May  Day,  and  last  year  he 
thought  the  Maypole  celebration  was  in  honor  of  him.  Birthdays,  then,  are 
the  most  wonderful  days  in  the  year  to  him.  He  is  likewise  in  favor  of 
May  Day  —  the  bigger  tho  better.  Had  wo  known  this,  we  would  have 
imported   a   few  hopping   Seniors  for  the   occasion. 


INNER  SANCTUM.  .  .  .  This  is  Irene,  of  Rock,  in  her  room.  Above  left — but  that's  obvious.  Above 
right,  writing  a  letter  which,  she  tells  us,  she  never  finished.  Below,  food  and  food  for  the  soul.  She  is 
one  of  the  reasons  "The  Keys  of  the  Kingdom"  is  at  the  top  of  "What  America  Is  heading"  in  the  Tribune. 
But  this  is  only  half  of  her  private  life.  Eighteen  years  ago,  she  informs  us  she  met  James,  and 
"made  an  Ashe  of  herself." 


SEVEN  O'CLOCK  In  the  maids'  dining  room.  (They  are  somewhat  embarrassed  by  these  pictures. 
They  want  us  to  explain  that  the  ice-cream  pictured  is  left-over  from  6:30.  Thrift,  not  starvation,  causes 
them  to  eat  it  a  la  layer  cake.) 


THE  PAUSE  THAT  REFRESHES.  .  .  . 
We  emphasize  "pause."  George  and 
Richard  don't  want  anyone  to  think 
tnet  they  are  relaxing  at  the  wrong 
moments.  The  Editors  vouch  for  them. 


BIG  MAN  IN  KITCHEN.  The  chef' 
Elijah  Brown  ("Brownie,"  "Poppy") 
in  action.  When  it's  late,  and  he's  ir 
a  hurry,  his  call  to  arms  is  "Hot! 
Hot!"  —  magic  words  that  get  oui 
chops  to  us  when  we're  hungry. 
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"Perhaps  you  were  conditioned  against  it 
as  a  child,"  murmured  Josephine. 

"Yes,  perhaps,"  he  agreed.  "I  hadn't 
thought  of  that.  But  then,  once  I  do  make 
up  my  mind  about  something,  I  never  have 
to  decide  that  matter  again!" 

"You  mean,  you  never  want  to  change 
your  mind  after  you've  decided?" 

"No.  Well,  for  instance,  I  puzzled  a  long 
time  whether  to  take  up  flying  or  lettering  as 
a  career.  But  since  I  chose  to  devote  myself 
to  flying,  I've  never  thought  of  lettering  except 
as  a  hobby  between  flights."  And  this  was 
true.  Perhaps,  after  all,  it  was  a  fifth  oddity, 
that  once  Vasily  had  chosen  something,  he 
was  faithful  to  it  ever  after.  Two  weeks 
after  this  conversation  he  finally  decided  that 
he  liked  cream  best,  and  he  always  stuck  to 
cream  from  then  on. 

But  there  seemed  still  to  be  things  he  could 
not  decide,  and  the  twins  began  to  suspect 
what  one  of  them  was.  Why  did  he  look  so 
bewildered  when  he  sat  on  their  sofa,  turning 
his  head  from  one  Jo  to  the  other  Jo  and  back 
again?  It  wasn't  that  he  didn't  know  which 
was  which  any  more,  for  Joan  had  taken  to 
wearing  higher  heels,  to  accentuate  her  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  superiority,  and  Josephine 
now  wore  a  blue  velvet  bow  in  her  hair  which 
lit  up  the  blue  in  her  eyes.  He  practised  call- 
ing them  by  their  right  names  each  time  he 
came,  until  now  he  was  letter-perfect.  Jose- 
phine liked  to  watch  him  when  he  looked  at 
Joan,  and  when  he  turned  toward  herself,  she 
would  sometimes  smile,  or  pour  more  cream 
in  his  tea.  She  liked  to  see  the  tip  of  his  nose 
pull  down  when  he  smiled.  He  had  grey  eyes, 
the  color  of  the  Lower  Bay  in  low  ceiling 


weather.  He  had  a  lovely  Adam's  apple 
which  she  admired  when  he  drank  tea.  One 
day  when  he  had  left  in  a  more  distracted  state 
than  usual,  Joan  threw  herself  gaily  on  the 
sofa  while  Josephine  cleared  the  dishes,  and 
cried, 

"Guess  what,  Jose!  I  had  my  horoscope 
taken  today,  and  I  asked  if  there  was  anything 
in  it  about  a  tall  aviator  —  and  there  was!" 

"Oh,  what?"  Josephine  couldn't  help  but 
be  curious,  although  she  was  suspicious  of 
horoscopes. 

"Heigh,  ho  —  "  Joan  stretched  out  more, 
and  laughed  to  herself,  and  that  was  all  she 
said  then.  "I  do  think  he  likes  me,"  she  add- 
ed at  supper  time,  and  she  started  doing  up 
her  hair  a  new  way;  " — hut  then,  he  likes  us 
both,  dear!"  and  she  turned  around  to  give 
Josephine's  curls  a  gay  tweak. 

Yes,  that  was  the  trouble.  He  liked  them 
both.  But  which  did  he  like  the  best?  Some- 
times Josephine  wondered  about  it,  and  then 
she  would  sigh  and  remember  that  Vasily 
couldn't  decide  things.  He  seemed  daily  more 
worried  and  wavering  and  distracted,  until 
he  came,  dejected,  to  say  he  had  lost  his  job. 

"How  did  it  happen?"  Josephine  asked, 
very  sorry,  for  he  would  be  unlikely  to  find 
another  job  he  liked  so  well. 

"You  remember  the  Ouija  Board,  Jose?" 
Yes,  Vasily.     You  made  it  say  'TEA.'  ' 

"By  involuntary  movements.  Well,  that's 
what's  wrong  with  me  now.  Whenever  I 
get  wrought  up  in  my  mind,  Jose,  trying 
to  decide  which  —  decide  something,"  he  fal- 
tered, "why  I  can't  depend  on  my  hand  to 
stay  still,  you  know.  And  if  I  try  to  decide 
which  —  decide  it  while  I'm  flying,  with  my 
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hand  on  the  stick  —  well,  my  passengers 
don't  seem  to  like  doing  loop-the-loops  close 
to  the  ground — .  So  they  complain,  you 
know — " 

"Oh,  Vasily!"  It  was  sad,  but  true. 

Yet  in  a  week,  he  had  a  new  job.  On  that 
memorable  day  Josephine  hopped  out  of  bed  at 
seven  o'clock  to  answer  the  doorbell.  No  one 
was  there  when  she  opened,  but  at  her  feet  — 
she  could  scarcely  believe  it  —  lay  a  gorgeous 
purple  orchid.  The  envelope  attached  was 
addressed  "To  Jo."  Which  did  it  mean?  She 
was  about  to  take  it  to  Joan,  but  a  great  temp- 
tation seized  her  to  open  it  herself;  after  all, 
she  was  called  Jo,  too  .  .  . 

"Dear  Jo,"  (she  read,  in  fine  Spencerian 
writing) ,  "This  is  for  you  as  a  token  of  my." 
("of  my"  was  crossed  out).  "I  start  this 
morning  at  a  fine  job  advertising  furs.  Would 
you  like  a  fur  for  Christmas?  What  kind? 
And  I  would  like  your  advice,  please.  If  you 
had  enough  money  for  a  fur,  but  didn't  want 
a  fur,  do  you  think  you  would  be  more  pur- 
suaded  to  get  a  fur  by  an  advertisement  in 
this  Spencerian,  or  in  modified  Gothic,  or  in 
plain  3 -point  capitals?  I  can't  decide.  May- 
be capitals  are  best  for  headlines,  Gothic  for 
prayer  books,  and  Spencerian  for  love  letters 
and  proposals.  What  do  you  think  would 
be  right  for  furs?  Now  I  must  hurry.  Good- 
by.  But  look  out  for  me  around  noon.  Good- 
by.     I  remain, 

Yours  affect  sincerely, 

Vasily." 

"What  is  it?"  croaked  Joan,  stumbling 
from  bed  to  the  door.  "An  orchid!  For  me? 
Let  me  smell!"  she  cried  ecstatically,  taking 
the  flower. 


"Vasily  set  it!"  Josephine  held  out  the 
note. 

"Gee  whiz  —  where'd  he  get  the  money?" 

"A  new  job  —  with  fur  —  isn't  it  won- 
derful'." Jose  hopped  about  the  room  in  her 
elation.  "And  yet  —  I  wonder  if  he  will 
like  such  a  still  sort  of  job,  on  the  ground  and 
all.     But  then,  if  he  has  to  do  lettering — " 

"Oh  yes,  he's  nuts  about  lettering.  And 
he'd  better  like  any  job  that  pays  him  enough 
to  buy  orchids !  What's  all  this  about  Gothics 
and  Spencers?  Here,"  she  tossed  the  note 
back  to  Josephine,  who  held  it  close  a  moment 
between  two  palms. 

Joan  pinned  the  orchid  to  the  shoulder  of 
her  red  kimono,  and  posed  before  the  mirror. 
"Spiff y!"  she  laughed.  "Now  I  wish  some- 
body'd  take  me  out  so  there'd  be  some  point 
in  wearing  it.  Oh  well,  maybe  somebody 
will 

Vasily  did  not  call  that  day,  but  when  an 
airplane  roared  overhead  about  noontime, 
Josephine  automatically  leaned  out  her  fire 
escape  window.  "Oh,  Joany,  look!"  she 
shouted. 

"What?"  mumbled  Joan  with  a  long  pin 
in  her  teeth,  for  she  was  pinning  the  orchid 
to  her  coat,  to  go  shopping. 

"See  —  up  there?  That  skywriting — " 
She  watched  the  white  smoke  capitals 
unroll  on  the  blue  sky.  "It's  him!  it's  Vasily! 
He's  got  a  job  skywriting  —  how  lovely,  oh, 
how  lovely!"  And  all  the  morning  she  sat 
on  the  fire  escape,  watching  Vasily's  elegant 
calligraphy: 

"I  J  FOX 

FINE  FURS." 
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"Joany,"  she  called,  when  Joan  returned, 
"let's  go  and  see  him  the  first  chance  we  get! 
Let's  go  to  the  airport  a  week  from  today!" 

"What  —  all  that  way!  Let's  have  him 
here  instead." 

"Oh,  no,  Joany!  It  would  be  such  fun  to 
see  him  land  and  take  off.  We  could  bring 
him  some  ginger  snaps  to  keep  in  the  cockpit 
— it's  so  cold  up  there  and  he  must  get  hun- 
gry —  Do  you  suppose  they  let  their  aviators 
wrap  up  in  their  old  furs?"  She  chattered  on 
like  this  the  whole  week,  and  at  last  the  next 
Saturday  came,  bright  and  cold.  In  the  after- 
noon they  started  for  the  airport.  Joan  wear- 
ing the  orchid  which  she  had  saved  in  the 
refrigerator,  and  Josephine  carrying  the  two- 
pound  box  of  ginger  snaps.  It  took  a  long 
time  to  get  there,  and  the  string  of  the  box 
kept  coming  undone,  making  them  stop  all 
along  the  way,  until  finally  Josephine  took  it 
off  and  carried  the  box  under  her  arm.  At 
last  they  reached  the  field  where  a  cold  wind 
whipped  their  coats.  When  they  reached  the 
hanger,  Joan's  red  tarn  blew  off,  and  around 
the  corner.  I'll  chase  it!"  squealed  Josephine, 
putting  down  the  box,  and  making  after  it. 
She  caught  it  halfway  down  the  field,  and  as 
she  came  back  along  the  side  of  the  hangar, 
the  wind  blew  to  her  the  voices  of  Joan  and 
a  man  talking. 

"When  is  he  coming  down?"  asked  Joan's 
voice. 

"In  a  moment,  miss.  He  took  off  soon 
after  I  did,  but  he  had  a  different  area  to 
cover.  What's  the  name,  please?  I  could 
send  a  message  up  to  him." 

"Oh,  could  you?  Well,  just  say  it's  Jo." 
Josephine  peeked  around  the  corner  of  the 
hangar  to  see  the  aviator  looking  in  a  surprised 
way  at  Joan. 


"Oh!"  he  exclaimed.  "Oh,  of  course, — 
you  are  the  Jo  we've  been  hearing  about  every 
day!  Well,  old  Vas  is  a  lucky  boy,  is  all  I 
can  say,  yessir!  He  let  us  look  at  the  ring 
this  morning  before  —  oh!"  He  clapped 
his  hand  on  his  mouth.  "Doggone,  I've  gone 
and  spoiled  it  —  I  forgot  he  hasn't  had  time 
to  take  it  to  you  yet — "  He  looked  chagrined, 
but  Joan  was  suddenly  smiling  broadly;  her 
curls  blew  all  about  her  face. 


"A  ring!     You  mean- 
mond  in  it?" 


Is  there  a  dia- 


The  aviator  grinned.  "Oh,  boy!"  was  all 
he  said.  Just  then  the  roar  in  the  air  was 
louder,  and  a  silver  plane  swept  down  to  touch 
the  far  end  of  the  field  with  a  soft  bouncing 
motion.  It  taxied  up  to  stop  before  the 
hangar,  and  a  brown  figure  climbed  down  out 
of  the  cockpit.  Joan  was  running  toward  the 
plane,  her  curls  flying  out,  and  no  sooner 
had  the  person  pushed  up  his  goggles  than  she 
flung  her  arms  about  his  neck. 

"Oh,  Vasily,  thanks  for  the  orchid!  See, 
I'm  wearing  it!" 

Vasily  withstood  the  impact.  His  wild  eye 
stared  past  Joan's  shoulder,  to  where  Jose- 
phine stood  in  the  shade,  holding  the  red 
tarn.  She  waved  it  to  him  rather  vaguely, 
and  tried  a  cheery  smile.  Then  she  turned 
quickly  around  the  corner  of  the  hangar.  Her 
foot  kicked  against  something  —  and  there 
lay  two  pounds  of  ginger  snaps,  all  over  the 
grease-specked  grass.  On  her  knees,  picking 
them  up,  Josephine  made  a  great  decision  not 
to  cry,  as  she  forgot  her  handkerchief,  and 
the  place  was  too  public, — but  she  cried  just 
the  same.  Joan's  voice  came  to  her  again  on 
the  wind. 
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"You  must  come  to  supper,  Vas  —  we'll 
have  a  super  supper!  Now  say  you'll  come! 
And  say  you  love  me,  first!" 

Then  Josephine  could  hear  nothing,  until 
there  was  the  sound  of  a  motor  starting,  and 
of  a  propellor  being  turned.  She  peeked 
around  the  corner.  Joan  was  running  toward 
the  plane,  calling  gaily,  "Hey,  what's  the 
rush?  Hey,  do  you  love  me?  Are  you  coming 
to  supper?"  and  a  begoggled  head  sticking  out 
from  the  top  of  the  plane  shouted  about  the 
motor's  noise,  "What?  .  .  I  don't  know,  I 
can't  decide.  .  .  I  have  to  take  off  again  now, 
Joan."  And  with  that  the  plane  rolled  down 
the  field  until  there  was  sky  under  its  wheels 
and  it  flew  away. 

"Well!"  she  exclaimed,  when  Joan  came 
out  to  give  her  her  hat,  "wouldn't  you  think 
that  a  pefson  about  to  give  a  girl  an  engage- 
ment ring  would  talk  to  her  instead  of  jump- 
ing off  the  earth  at  the  sight  of  her!" 

"Didn't  he  talk?"  asked  Josephine. 

"No!"  Joan  still  sounded  irate.  "He  just 
looked  surprised,  and  mumbled  something 
about  wanting  to  send  orchids  to  both  of  us, 
but  he  has  to  buy  them  gradually  on  the  in- 
stallment plan!  .  .  .  Well  now,  what's  that 
all  about?"  She  pointed  up.  Josephine  looked, 
and  saw.  Vasily's  plane  had  flown  back, 
and  was  making  havoc  of  the  western  sky. 
"Oh  dear!"  she  cried,  "oh,  what  can  be  wrong? 
He  must  be  all  upset  —  why  it  doesn't  make 
sense!"  Indeed,  he  had  begun  all  right,  with 
a  smoke  message  of  "FINE  FURS"  but  now 
the  letters  were  getting  confused,  and  the  next 
letters  that  stretched  across  the  sky  spelled: 

"I  J  FURS 

FINE  FOX,"  and  then: 

"I  F  JOX 


FINE  FIX,"  and  then  circling,  skidding, 
and  looping-the-loop,  the  plane  flew  off  to- 
ward the  city. 

"Oh,  he  must  be  dreadfully  worried,"  said 
Josephine.  "He  must  be  trying  to  decide 
something!" 

"It's  him  and  his  involuntary  motion," 
cried  Joan.     "He  must  be  cracked!" 

"No,"  said  Jose  firmly,  "just  wrought 
up." 

It  was  getting  late.  If  Vasily  should  ever 
land  and  decide  to  have  supper,  someone 
would  have  to  cook  it.  The  lot  fell  to  Jose- 
phine, for  Joan  determined  to  wait  half  an 
hour,  to  give  him  a  piece  of  her  mind,  and  if 
he  didn't  come  by  then,  she  would  give  him 
up  for  lost.  Jose  left  her  chatting  with  the 
smiling  aviator. 

Twenty  minutes  later  when  Josephine 
reached  the  city,  the  sun  was  already  sinking. 
She  hurried  along  the  avenue  against  the  wind, 
until  she  met  a  group  of  people  all  standing 
with  their  heads  back  and  their  mouths  open, 
staring.  She  had  to  slow  down,  and  looking 
up  she  saw  faint  traces  of  "I  L  JOX"  over- 
head. 

"Why,  what's  it  all  about?"  murmured 
a  lady  in  front,  and  the  man  beside  her 
scratched  his  head.  "I.  J.  Fox  on  the  ram- 
page, I  guess."  Now  new  white  letters  were 
unrolling  over  toward  the  West  Side:  "I  L 
JO,"  and  more  people  were  clustering  about 
and  looking  at  the  sky.  As  these  letters  were 
twisted  apart  by  the  wind,  another  smoke 
sentence  unwound  in  the  sky:  "WHIX  JO." 
There  were  titters,  and  Josephine  glimpsed 
the  man  in  front  tap  his  forehead  knowingly. 
She  strained  her  eyes  at  the  skywriting,  but 
she  felt  the  big  crowd  around  her,  and  —  oh, 
horror  —  they  were  spelling  it  out  aloud. 
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She  could  hear  that  dreadful  surge  of  voices 
behind,  in  front,  saying  each  smoke  letter  as 
it  appeared:  "W-H-I-C-H— which!  WHICH! 
J-O — Jo?  Jo,  what  does  it  mean?"  The 
lady  in  front  turned  to  her  husband,  perplexed 
"Never  mind,  dear,"  he  shrugged.  "Some- 
body's just  gone  berserk  in  the  cockpit." 
People  tittered,  and  shoved,  but  Josephine 
stood.  Which  Jo.  Would  he  never  say?  Al- 
ready the  frayed  white  letters  were  blowing 
away,  over  behind  the  Empire  State  building. 
There  was  a  pause  when  the  sky  seemed  empty. 
For  a  moment  she  heard  shuffling,  and  sounds 
of  taxi  horns.  .  .     But  then  it  stopped.  .  . 

Across  Central  Park  the  sunset  burned  with 
a  red  gold  light,  and  over  against  the  sunset 
a  thread  of  white  smoke  suddenly  spurted 
upward.  First  capital  "I."  Pause.  Capital 
"L."  Pause,  and  after  it  slowly  unwound 
"ove"  in  finest  Spencerian.  Then  the  white 
thread  against  sunset  lengthened  itself  into 
"Jo." 

"Well,"  tittered  the  lady,  "  'I  Love  Jo' — 
can  you  beat  it!"  A  little  titter  grew  to  a 
great  titter  that  spread  all  up  and  down  the 
avenue,  where  thousands  of  people  stood  in 
the  street  with  their  mouths  open.  In  the 
midst  of  the  universal  titter  stood  Josephine, 
hardly  feeling  the  trickle  down  her  left  cheek. 
"But  which  one  —  which,  oh  which?"  she 
moaned.  Already  the  letters  were  dissolving 
like  sugar  lumps  dropped  in  tea,  and  the  wind 
sweeping  them  away.     "I  Love"  was  blurred, 


and  the  "o"  in  "Jo"  was  twisted  like  a  pret- 
zel. In  a  few  moment  you  could  never  guess 
that  those  wisps  of  vapor  had  once  —  almost 
— meant  something  very  important.  But  he 
couldn't  decide,  he  wouldn't  decide,  and  the 
sky  was  almost  bare.  She  turned  to  stumble 
away  to  hide  her  wet  face,  but  bumped  into 
a  big,  brown  fur  coat.  The  fat  lady  inside  it 
said  "Look!" 

"Where?  Is  there  more,"  sobbed  Jose- 
phine, " — is  there  more  skywriting?" 

"Yes,  over  there,  —  Oh,  it's  adding  some- 
thing to  'Jo'.  " 

"Where,  where?"  She  tried  to  open  her 
eyes  wider,  but  it  was  like  opening  them 
under  water  to  find  something.  She  couldn't 
see.  She  heard  it  first,  from  the  lips  of  the 
fat  woman: 

'  's-e.'  Oh,  I  see — Jose!  'I  Love  Jose.' 
Well,  well,  what  a  fella!"  chuckled  the  fat 
lady,  and  her  brown  coat  moved  away. 
"Jose!"  shouted  Josephine,  but  the  sound 
came  out  only  a  happy  whisper.  "Jose — 
that's  me!" 

The  sun  was  down.  Now  thick  pink  and 
orange  clouds  blew  across  the  dissolving  white 
smudges  in  the  sky.  She  saw  a  last  gleam  of 
light  meet  and  combine  with  the  gleam  of  a 
silver  propellor,  coming  toward  her.  Vasily 
had  decided. 

And  all  the  way  home  she  kept  reminding 
herself,  "I  must  remember  to  tell  him  chat 
Spencerian  really  is  best  for  proposals." 
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Indian  Summer 


By  Helena  Hersey,  '45 


DAVE  folded  his  khaki  pants  neatly  along 
the  creases  and  laid  them  over  the  back  of 
the  chair.  The  legs  of  the  dungarees,  scrubbed 
and  laid  away  over  a  year  ago,  yielded  stiffly 
to  his  legs,  but  he  felt  their  rough  caress  on  his 
calfs  and  thighs  as  a  sort  of  welcome  home. 
He  threw  his  cap,  lined  with  sweat,  onto  the 
bed  post,  and  stopped  a  minute  to  puzzle  at 
its  strange,  unmilitary  angle  before  he  went 
out,  closing  the  door  quietly  behind  him. 

From  the  back  of  the  house,  he  could  see 
his  father  and  George  gathering  in  the  last  of 
the  fodder  from  the  north  meadow.  The  coats 
of  the  Suffolk  mares  shining  in  the  fall  sun- 
shine, the  soil  and  the  hay,  the  turning  leaves 
in  the  woods  beyond,  made  a  red  and  gold 
pattern  of  Indian  summer  as  far  as  the  moun- 
tains, synchronized  by  the  lashings  of  the 
heavy  golden  tails  on  round  red  rumps  and 
the  bright  sweep  of  hay  and  pitch-fork. 

Dave  started  to  walk  down  the  meadow, 
consciously  falling  into  the  long  stride  of  a 
man  over  his  own  fields.  George  raised  a 
black,  glistening  arm  and  waved,  and  Dave's 
father  stopped  a  minute  too,  cheerfully  mo- 
tioning Dave  back  towards  the  house  with  an 
expansive  heave  of  his  great  arm.  Dave  stood 
there  a  minute,  red  hands  hanging,  and  shoul- 
der suddenly  drooped.  He  would  have  liked 
to  lean  against  the  side  of  the  mare  and  feel 
the  smooth  power  of  her  shoulder  as  she  turned 
to  touch  him  with  her  nose,  to  join  the  rhy- 
thm of  the  pitch-fork,  its  build  up  of  power 
and  then  the  lightness  of  the  last  deft  toss, 
and  to  feel  the  sun  hot  on  his  back  as  he 


worked  beside  his  father  and  lost  his  identity 
in  the  timeless  flow  of  generations  through 
the  soil. 

A  cool  breeze,  heavy  with  the  scent  of  hay 
and  the  drying  leaves,  drifted  up  the  meadow 
and  brushed  his  face.  Thinking  of  tomor- 
row's wedding,  he  reached  bis  hand  up  to 
touch  the  envelope,  wrinkled  with  its  blue 
ink  smeared,  but  just  touched  the  soft  cotton 
of  his  undershirt ;  the  letter  was  with  his  uni- 
form. It  didn't  matter  though,  the  gesture 
of  hand  to  pocket,  repeated  so  many  times 
the  last  two  weeks,  brought  the  wavering, 
childish  writing  into  focus  on  the  dusty  path, 
"I  would  have  waited,  Dave,"  it  said,  "if  you 
had  written,  but  I  was  lonely."  He  thought 
of  Elsie,  her  blond  hair  in  neat  dry  curls  on 
the  nape  of  her  neck,  her  bright  clear  skin, 
and  her  strong  full  body,  brimming  with  the 
energy  of  present  and  future  life  like  the  Suf- 
folks  in  the  field  behind  him.  He  glanced  at 
the  deepening  sky  and  hoped  tomorrow  would 
be  a  nice  day. 

The  wood  on  the  pile  back  of  the  big  frame 
house  was  recently  cut,  with  sticky  beads  of 
rosin  oozing  out  through  the  coarse  grain, 
and,  as  it  lay  there,  it  seemed  more  like  some 
young  animal,  wounded,  than  like  fuel.  Stuck 
in  the  old  log  was  a  new  axe.  He  pulled  it 
out,  watching  his  thick  fingers  slowly  curl 
around  the  smooth  brown  handle,  and  stood 
swinging  it  gently,  testing  the  weight.  From 
there  he  could  hear  the  sizzle  of  chicken  in  the 
kitchen  and  suddenly  his  tongue  remembered 
the   soft    crust    and    hot   sweetness,    and    he 
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thought,  strangely,  of  the  long  uniformed 
rows  and  the  plates  divided  into  separate 
sections  for  meat  and  bread  and  two  vege- 
tables; he  could  feel  the  friendly,  masculine 
jolting  of  his  left  arm,  and  hear  the  staccato 
chorus  of  voices.  Abruptly,  "Dave,  you  jist 
put  that  axe  right  down.  You're  on  your 
vacation."     Dave  could  see  his  aunt's  red  face 


at  the  window,  with  the  unpleasant  little  grey 
ringlets  struggling  out  on  her  hard  tired  fore- 
head in  the  greasy  heat  of  the  kitchen,  but  he 
did  not  turn  to  speak  to  her.  The  air  was 
strangely  silent;  Indian  summer  held  its  breath 
for  one  awful  moment;  then  the  western  sky 
flamed  crimson,  and  two  great  black  hawks 
wheeled  and  flew  into  the  blood  red  sun. 


I  A  Mortal  Am  Become 

By  Hester  A.  Corner,  '42 

And  now  we  speak  the  desperate  ambiguous  language 

The  proverb  and  the  shifting  sense 

And  then  we  give  our  meaning  back  to  objects 

And  make  the  gift  mean 

And  perhaps  some  motto  speak. 

How  few  there  are,  how  few  there  are  at  all 

That  sometimes  cease  from  speaking 

To  let  me  look  with  them: 

Their  faces  quietly  impose  themselves  upon  my  heart 

And  now  I  do  not  reflect 

I  am  that  face 

And  knowledge  suddenly  is  given 

Not  from  the  knower  but  the  object  known. 


Here  is  assurance  without  the  clasp  of  hand. 
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Diana  Sumus  in  Fide 

By  Doris  Benn,  '43 

Diana's  personality  might  be  called  complex, 

Being  female,  of  course  she  delights  to  perplex, 

Beyond  that  very  little's  certain. 

Except  what  happened  to  one  lad 

When  she  forgot  her  shower  curtain. 

In  the  first  place,  she's  goddess  of  the  moon, 

In  the  second  of  chastity, 

In  the  third  she's  goddess  of  the  chase, 

Which  seems  a  sad  thing  for  a  virgin  to  be. 

Ovid,  however,  and  Horace, 

And  other  knowledgeable  men, 

Called  her  Trivia,  now  this 

(I  must  stress  again  and  again) 

Is  not  a  reflection  on  her  character, 

Nor  a  compliment  to  her  conversation, 

Although  the  afore-mentioned  shelf-dwellers 

Probably  appreciated  the  situation. 

Trivia  was  a  place 

Where  three  roads  met, 

And  Diana  in  the  forth  place, 

Was  goddess  of  three  roads,  etcet. 

Now  all  this  is  to  stir  up  public  opinion 

To  the  point  where  Pallas  Athene  of  Bryn  Mawr 

Will  be  discarded  in  favour  of  Diana  of  Epheseus, 

Which  is  much  more  sensible 

Than  the  way  things  are. 

Goddess  of  the  moon  and  chase, 

The  warden  could  tell  you  better  than  I, 

For  whom  these  functions 

Best  apply. 
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Goddess  of  perpetual  maidenhood — 

Now  I'm  not  naturally  sadistic, 

But  Latin  majors  face  these  things, 

And  if  you  believe  the  dread  statistic, 

The  chances  don't  break  even  at  Bryn  Mawr. 

Diane,  Diane,  Diana, 

Bless  us  with  faces  three, 

One  for  our  friends  when  they're  with  us, 

One  when  they've  left  the  room, 

And  one  for  profs,  at  tea. 

Diane,  Diane,  Diana, 

Bless  us  with  faces  three, 

One  for  our  friends  at  college, 

One  for  our  friends  at  home, 

And  one  that  can  forget  at  times, 

Oh  most  conveniently. 

Diane,  Diane,  Diana, 

Bless  us  with  faces  three, 

One  to  look  out  and  one  to  look  in 

And  one  to  look  on  amusedly. 
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Theft 


By  Margaret  Hunter,  '44 


HANKIE  was  being  followed  by  the  As- 
sassins. Big,  black,  with  an  unpro- 
nouncable  name.  He  tiptoed  along  the  gravel 
in  his  dirty,  white  sneakers,  holding  in  each 
hand  a  stick.  Vigorously  he  scraped  the 
knife-stick  with  the  sharpener-stick,  than  jab- 
bed it  into  a  tree.  And  their  insides  would 
pour  out  like  out  of  Jackie  when  he  was  hit 
by  a  car  —  pour  out  and  roll  over  and  over 
into  the  gutter. 

Joan  and  Mrs.  Colley  were  up  ahead,  al- 
most at  the  Post  Office.  "Hey!  Wait  for 
me,"  he  shouted.  Joan  turned  around,  Mrs. 
Colley  didn't.  Mrs.  Colley,  all  white  and 
crisp  in  her  uniform,  with  her  brown  hair 
rolled  smoothly  on  her  neck.  "I  hate  you, 
Mrs.  Colley!"  he  shouted. 

They  paid  no  attention. 

"Awright  for  you,"  he  bawled.  His  small, 
tough  fingers  rubbed  the  two  sticks  together. 
Suddenly  he  said,  "If  you  don't  wait  for  me, 
I'll  make  a  fire,  Mrs.  Colley."  She  didn't 
turn.     "Mrs.  Colley,"  he  repeated. 

Then  he  murmured  to  himself,  "I  got  two 
sticks,  and  they  can  make  a  big  fire,  and  burn 
up  Mrs.  Colley,  and  her  whole  room."  He 
continued  thinking:  "No,  I  didn't  do  it, 
Mummy.  I  didn't  do  anything.  Just  sitting 
and  minding  my  own  business." 

He  turned  on  his  heel  then  and  cut  through 
the  Haines'  place,  and  home,  running  very 
fast  with  his  head  jerking  back  and  his  hands 
flying,  each  clutching  a  stick. 

He  went  in  the  kitchen  door  and  up  the 
narrow  flight  to  Mrs.  Colley's  room.  He 
looked  at  the  bed,  very  white,  very  smooth, 


and  put  the  two  sticks  on  it,  lying  side  by 
side.  He  picked  up  a  package  of  matches  ly- 
ing in  the  empty  ashtray,  and  struck  one,  and 
laid  it  burning  across  the  sticks.  It  burned 
itself  out,  and  fell  between  them.  He  looked 
around  the  room  and  saw  a  photograph  on 
the  blue  painted  bureau.  He  tore  it  out  of 
its  frame,  and  ripped  it  straight  across  the 
man's  eyes,  through  his  spotted  necktie, 
through  his  mouth.  He  laid  the  six  pieces 
on  top  of  the  sticks  and  put  a  lighted  match 
under  them.  They  curled  with  a  small  flame, 
and  that  was  all.  Hankie  stamped  his  foot. 
Then  he  set  fire  to  'the  packet  of  matches  and 
set  it  on  top  of  the  pieces.  Finally  he  brush- 
ed it  all  off  on  the  floor,  and  went  out  of  the 
room.  There  was  a  black  spot  left  on  the 
bed. 

Mrs.  Colley  smoothed  her  hair  as  she 
walked  slowly  up  the  stairs,  the  narrow 
stairs  with  the  dull,  dirty  carpet,  the  walls 
close,  and  no  air.  A  prison.  A  nunnery. 
That's  it.  In  a  white  dress,  pure,  starched 
like  iron.  No  more  a  woman.  Hardly  a 
woman  when  Frank  was  around.  Iron  on 
my  body,  in  an  iron  room,  on  an  iron  bed. 

She  noticed  it  right  away  when  she  walked 
into  the  room.  The  black  spot  on  the  bed. 
It  jarred  her;  the  room  suddenly  looked  very 
different.  She  walked  over  to  the  bed  and 
looked  at  the  spot.  Then  she  saw  the  charr- 
ed pieces  of  the  photograph  on  the  floor,  the 
two  sticks,  the  smudge  on  the  old  Persian 
rug.  And  there  Frank,  torn  across  the  eyes, 
the  necktie,  the  mouth.  Frank  in  six  charred 
pieces.  "This  is  very  unsettling,"  she  said 
aloud,  dully. 
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A  half  an  hour  later  she  went  down  to  the 
living  room.     Mrs.  Hall  was  writing  a  letter. 

"Could  I  speak  to  you  for  a  moment,  Mrs. 
Hall?" 

"Just  a  minute,  Mrs.  Colley,"  she  mum- 
bled. 

Mrs.  Colley  sat  on  the  edge  of  the  sofa, 
staring  at  the  back  of  Mrs.  Hall's  head,  not 
seeing. 

Finally  Mrs.  Hall  got  up  from  the  desk. 
"What  is  it?" 

"I  have  some  rather  unpleasant  news,  I'm 
afraid,"  said  Mrs.  Colley  briskly,  looking 
at  the  pearls  around  Mrs.  Hall's  neck. 

"O  dear  dear,"  she  answered  lightly. 
"Well,  what  is  it?" 

"It's  about  Hankie." 

"What's  he  done?" 

Mrs.  Colley  looked  at  the  hard,  big  pearl 
in  the  center  of  the  strand.  "Hankie  stole 
an  envelope  of  mine  containing  sixty-nine 
dollars  and  burned  it,"  she  said  quickly. 
"I'd  been  saving  it." 

"He  did  what?" 

"He  stole  an  envelope  of  mine  containing 
sixty-nine  dollars  and  burned  it." 

"What  are  you  talking  about,  Mrs.  Col- 
ley! Hankie's  done  little  things,  but  never 
anything  like  that.     Are  you  sure?" 

"Of  course  I'm  sure.  Of  course  he  did.  I 
ought  to  know." 

Mrs.  Hall  moved  uncomfortably  in  the 
green  velvet  sofa.  "I  really  can't  believe  — 
he  wouldn't  do  a  thing  like  that — " 

Mrs.  Colley  rose  to  her  feet  abruptly. 
"Well,  the  fact  remains,  Mrs.  Hall.  I'm 
afraid  I  can't  afford  to  lose  that  money  — 
sixty-nine  dollars  is  quite  a  lot  to  me,  you 
know." 

"Of  course,  Mrs.  Colley.  Naturally." 
She  fingered  her  necklace.      "I'll   make  out  a 


check."  She  sighed,  and  spoke  as  if  to  her- 
self, "Henry  will  hit  the  ceiling.     Oh  dear." 

Mrs.  Colley  looked  at  her  for  a  moment, 
then,  as  there  was  nothing  left  to  say,  turned 
and  walked  quickly  from  the  room.  As  she 
reached  the  door,  she  almost  collided  with 
Mr.  Hall,  as  he  blocked  the  doorway,  rub- 
bing the  back  of  his  neck  with  his  handker- 
chief as  he  walked. 

"Hello,"  he  said  to  his  wife.  He  screwed 
his  head  around  as  he  mopped  with  his  hand- 
kerchief, and  grimaced.     "Hot  out  there." 

Mrs.  Hall  said  without  thought,  "Did  you 
have  a  good  game?" 

"It  was  that  damned  sixth  hole,"  he 
answered.  "Where're  the  kids?"  Very 
carefully  he  hitched  his  trouser  legs  above  his 
knees  and  sat  down,  sighing. 

"Oh,  around,"  she  said  vaguely. 

He  unbuttoned  his  coat,  heavy  fingers 
fumbling  with  the  buttons,  and  flapped  it 
against  his  front.  "Bath  always  makes  me 
sweat  so,"  he  said.  Then  he  rubbed  his  eyes 
and  eyebrows  vigorously,  leaned  his  head 
back  against  the  chair,  and  blinked  at  Mrs. 
Hall.      "What's  new?"  he  said  wearily. 

"Henry,  you've  got  to  do  something  about 
Hankie." 

"What's  the  matter  with  Hankie?"  he 
mumbled,  blinking. 

She  spoke  loudly,  quickly,  trying  to  make 
up  for  his  inertia,  his  stupid  slowness  of 
movement  and  speech.  "He  stole  some  money 
belonging  to  the  governess  and  burned  it." 

"How  much  was  it?" 

"Henry,  how  can  you  sit  there  and  ask 
how  much!  Your  son  is  a  thief,  and  you 
sit  there  asking  how  much.  For  your  infor- 
mation,   sixty-nine  dollars." 
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Mr.  Hall  whistled.     "A  lot  of  money!" 

His  wife  snapped  erect  in  her  chair  and 
said,  "Henry,  you've  got  to  punish  him." 
His  mouth  stiffened  just  as  she  had  known 
it  would.  "Really,  Henry,  he's  got  to  learn 
and  it's  your  duty  to  him  to  teach  him." 

He  said  nothing,  just  looked  hard  at  the 
green  plant  on  the  window  sill,  the  small, 
shiny  ivy. 

"Henry."  He  made  no  move.  "You 
can't  go  on  avoiding  it  forever,  you  know." 

He  looked  at  her  then,  sweat  creeping  on 
his  pink  forehead,  clouding  his  eyes.  "I 
can't  expect  you  to  understand,  Mary.  That's 
all.  I  can't  expect  you  to  understand  at  all. 
You  can't  know  how  I  feel  about  it." 

"I  know  you  love  your  son,  and  I  know 
that  for  his  own  good  you  have  to  do  some- 
thing about  him.  You  have  to  spank  him  or 
something." 

"All  right.  O.  K.  But  I'd  like  to  give 
him  a  chance  to  tell  the  truth  first." 

"You  know  he  won't,  Henry." 

"No,  he  won't.     I  never  would  have." 

Joan  came  in  then,  hopping  on  one  foot, 
holding  the  other  up  behind  her  back. 
"Hankie's  done  something,"  she  sang.  She 
stopped,  still  holding  her  foot,  and  smiling 
at  her  mother.  No  one  said  anything. 
"Hankie's  been  bad,  hasn't  he?"  she  asked 
then. 

Henry  said,  "Stop  that  hopping  around, 
Joan,  for  God's  sake." 

She  dropped  her  foot,  went  over  to  the 
green  velvet  sofa,  and  sat  on  the  edge  of  it, 
close  to  Mrs.  Hall.  "Hankie  is  in  bis  room 
with  the  door  shut,  Mummy.  He  won't 
come  out.  He  just  stays  and  stays,  and  when 
I  tried  to  go  in,  he  held  the  door  shut.  What 
did  he  do,  Mummy?" 


"Joan,  for  heaven's  sakes,  go  eat  your 
supper,  and  stop  worrying  about  Hankie," 
Henry  said  angrily. 

"I've  had  my  supper." 

"Well,  go  to  bed  then." 

"Hankie's  not  in  bed,"  she  said. 

"You  do  what  I  tell  you  to,  and  stop 
worrying  about  Hankie.  Go  to  bed."  Henry 
stood  up  threateningly. 

She  stamped  out  of  the  room,  talking  to 
herself. 

When  they  saw  she  was  gone,  Mrs.  Hall 
said,  "Now's  as  good  a  time  as  any,  Henry." 

"Mary,  for  heaven's  sakes!  —  Don't  you 
see?"  Then  he  said  acidly,  "Shall  I  go  out 
in  the  back  lot  and  cut  a  big  stick?  Shall  I 
go  downtown  and  get  a  horsewhip?  —  You 
see,  don't  you?" 

"Henry,  you're  acting  like  a  child!  Don't 
be  stupid.  Any  one  that  calls  himself  a  man 
can  see  his  duty  and  do  it." 

"O.  K.  All  right.  I  know.  But  I  want 
you  to  know,  and  I  wish  he  could  know,  that 
I  object  to  this.  I  hate  it.  The  idea  of  whip- 
ping my  son,  myself  all  over  again  —  don't 
you  see?"  He  stood  up  then,  and  said 
quickly,    "All  right.      I'm  going." 

He  went  upstairs  and  into  his  bedroom. 
He  took  a  belt  that  hung  on  a  hook  on  the 
closet  door.  He  thought  then  of  a  time  when 
Ole  Man  Raymond,  down  there  in  the  color- 
ed village  of  the  town,  had  whipped  him 
with  a  stick  for  drowning  his  white  mutt 
dog  in  the  river.  The  still,  orange  river.  "Oh 
Lord,  forgive,"  Ole  Man  Raymond  had  said, 
the  whites  of  his  eyes  bright  as  he  looked  at 
the  sky.  "Oh  Lord,  forgive,"  and  then  he'd 
beaten  him  on  the  back  of  his  legs  with  the 
stick.  Ole  Man  Raymond  was  still  crying 
because  of  his  dog.  And  he'd  cut  himself 
with  a  jagged  splinter  on  the  stick,  and  the 
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blood  had  rolled  red  down  his  finger,  skirting 
his  palm,  then  over  the  back  of  his  hand, 
thick  on  the  brown  skin.  "Thank  you, 
Lord,"  he'd  said  then.  Henry  had  run  off 
screaming,  and  Ole  Man  Raymond  hadn't 
even  noticed  him. 

All  of  it  was  clear,  clear,  as  he  took  the  belt 
from  its  hook  and  walked  toward  Hankie's 
room. 

There  was  no  answer  when  he  knocked. 
He  tried  the  door  and  knew  that  Hankie  was 
leaning  against  it;  there  was  no  lock. 

"Hankie.  It's  me,"  he  said  softly. 
"Junior." 

Finally,  "What  do  you  want?" 

"I  want  to  talk  to  you,"  Henry  said. 

"You  can't  come  in.  I  didn't  do  any- 
thing." 

"Hankie,  let  me  in." 

There  was  no  answer.  Henry  was  sud- 
denly very  set  in  accomplishing  it  all  quickly, 
violently.  He  leaned  against  the  door,  short, 
square,  pushing  with  his  arms,  resting  his 
head  against  it.  He  registered  some  surprise 
at  the  resistance.  "But  I  was  always  strong 
for  my  size,"  he  thought. 

The  door  gave  suddenly,  and  he  stumbled 
a  little.  Hankie  had  backed  away  from  it 
and  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  legs 
apart,  looking  at  his  father's  feet. 

Henry  looked  at  him,  and  felt  a  little  shot 
of  pride  race  over  his  scalp.  He  said  sternly, 
"Sit  down,  Hankie.     I  want  to  talk  to  you." 

Hankie,  backing  over  to  the  bed,  was 
staring  at  the  belt  hanging  from  his  father's 
hand. 

Henry  said,  "Hankie,  tell  me  what  you've 
been  doing  today." 

Hankie  was  silent. 

"Go  on.  Hankie.  Don't  be  afraid.  Tell 
me." 


"I  didn't  do  anything.  Just  minding  my 
own  business.     I  didn't  do  anything." 

"Think,  Hankie."  Henry  was  very  stern, 
bis  face  a  little  pink  with  excitement. 

"Just  sitting  and  minding  my  own  busi- 
ness." 

"Mrs.  Colley,  Hankie."     He  waited. 

Hankie  sat  down  on  the  bed,  squirming. 
"I  didn't  do  anything." 

"Stubbornness  isn't  going  to  get  us  any- 
where, Hankie.  I'd  advise  you  to  tell  the 
truth.  Don't  you  remember  burning  some- 
thing in  Mrs.  Colley's  room?" 

"No,"  said  Hankie. 

"You  burned  an  envelope  with — " 

"No,  I  didn't.  I  didn't  do  anything," 
Hankie  said.  He  looked  his  father  in  the  eye, 
hostile,  stubborn. 

Henry  felt  himself  warming  to  his  son, 
who  sat  on  the  bed,  his  blonde  hair  flat  and 
smooch  on  bis  head,  his  hands  on  his  knees, 
his  small,  sneakered  feet  dangling  over  the 
edge.  Henry  said  quickly,  "All  right.  I'm 
going  to  have  to  punish  you." 

"What  are  you  going  to  do?"  Hankie  said, 
slowly,  softly,  squinting  at  his  father. 

Henry  said,  "Lie  down  on  your  stomach." 

Hankie  didn't  move.  Henry  took  his 
arm  suddenly  and  jerked  it  across  his  body, 
forcing  him  down;  Hankie's  feet  swung  up 
on  the  bed,  and  Henry  placed  his  hand  on  his 
back,  pressing  on  it.  Hankie  screamed  and 
squirmed,  and  his  father  pressed  harder, 
holding  him.  He  raised  his  arm.  The  first 
blow  was  ineffective,  because  Hankie  squirm- 
ed so,  and  waved  his  legs  in  the  air.  He 
screamed,  "Stop  it!  Stop  it!  Daddy,  I  hate 
you!  Hate  you!  Stop  it!"  His  voice  was 
hoarse  and  penetrating. 

Henry  felt  an  utter  confusion.  He  was 
only  conscious  of  the  small      white     calves, 
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solid,  firm,  and  the  tinges  of  pink  that 
streaked  across  them  rhythmically.  And  his 
hand  pressed  hard  on  Hankie's  squirming 
back  (like  the  wiggling  wet  back  of  the  dog, 
that  looked  brown  and  dirty  under  the  water, 
convulsive,  weakening) .  He  could  see  the 
dry  hard  dirt  of  the  ground  as  he'd  doubled 
over  the  saw  horse,  and  Ole  Man  Raymond 
Oh  Lord  forgive  and  the  blood  rolling  rich 
then  thinning  down  the  back  of  Ole  Man 
Raymond's  hand  Thank  you  Lord  and  the 
dry  the  fruitless  the  hard  ground  beneath  the 
saw  horse  and  the  blood  running  rolling  rich 
rolling. 

"Don't,  don't!  Daddy!"  Then,  "Mummy! 
Help  me,  Mummy!" 

Henry  stopped.  He  released  Hankie. 
"What  am  I  doing?"  he  said. 

Hankie  ran  to  the  door  and  fumbled  with 
the  doorknob,  shouting,  "Mummy!  Mum- 
my! Help  me,  Mummy!" 

Henry  stood,  the  strap  hanging  from  his 
hand,  inert.  The  room,  the  bed,  all  swung 
into  his  Sight  slowly.  He  dropped  the  belt 
on  the  floor,  and  walked  wearily  from  the 
room.     "Oh  God.     How  could  I?" 

He  leaned  against  the  wall  at  the  top  of 
the  stairs,  rubbing  the  back  of  his  head, 
where  the  pale  hair  that  had  been  slicked 
after  his  bath  lay  slightly  matted  on  his 
thick,  coarsened  neck.  He  didn't  want  any 
dinner.  He  didn't  know  where  to  go.  Fin- 
ally, he  walked  heavily  to  his  room. 

Early  the  next  morning  Hankie  went  up 
the  narrow  back-stairs.  Mrs.  Colley  was 
going  to  leave  in  the  afternoon,  and  she  had 
gone  out  early  to  the  express  office.  He  went 
into  her  room.  The  blankets  and  sheets  had 
been  taken  off  the  bed,  and  the  mattress  lay 


covered  with  small,  neatly  heaped  piles  of 
clothes  ready  to  be  packed.  He  threw  them 
all  on  the  floor  and  kicked  them  under  the 
bed.  He  took  the  bottle  of  cologne  that  was 
on  the  bureau  and  broke  it  against  the  wall. 
He  poured  out  a  box  of  powder  on  the  Per- 
sian rug  and  stepped  on  it.  He  wrenched  the 
bureau  drawers  out  and  dumped  them  on  the 
floor.  In  the  bottom  drawer  an  envelope 
appeared  from  beneath  a  small  pile  of  sweat- 
ers. He  picked  it  up  and  looked  inside. 
There  were  several  clean,  starched  folded  bills 
in  it.  Quietly  he  shoved  them  between  the 
first  and  second  button  of  his  shirt  and  went 
downstairs,  holding  them  in  place  with  his 
hand  over  his  middle. 

He  opened  the  door  into  the  kitchen  at 
the  bottom  of  the  stairs.  His  mother  was 
sitting  at  the  kitchen  table  in  her  bathrobe, 
drinking  coffee  and  reading  the  paper.  She 
looked  up  when  he  opened  the  door  and  said, 
"I  didn't  know  you  were  up,  Hankie.  What 
have  you  been  doing?"  She  saw  his  hand 
grasping  his  shirt  then,  and  said,  "What 
have  you  got  there?" 

"Nothing,  Mummy." 

"No,  what  is  it?"  She  stood  up  and  went 
over  to  him. 

He  dropped  his  hand  and  stared  at  her 
belt.     "It's  nothing,  nothing  at  all." 

She  reached  out  and  caught  his  shirt,  un- 
buttoning the  buttons  swiftly  with  one  hand. 
The  bills  fell  out,  all  neatly  folded.  "Where' d 
you  get  that?"  she  demanded,  reaching 
down  and  picking,  them  up. 

"I  brought  them  to  you,  Mummy.  I 
found  them,  and  wanted  to  give  them  to 
you.     See?     It's  money." 

She  stood  there,  counting  it,  while  Hankie 
stood    on    one    foot,    waiting.      "Sixty-five, 
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sixty-six  .  .  .  sixty-nine.  Sixty-nine  dol- 
lars! —  where'd  you  get  this,  Hankie?" 

He  said  nothing. 

"It's  all  right,  dear.  Was  it  in  Mrs.  Col- 
ley's  room?     You  can  tell  me.     Tell  me." 

"I  found  it.     In  an  envelope  ...  up  there." 

"Well,  for  heaven's  sakes,"  she  mumbled 
angrily,  her  teeth  tight.  Quickly  she  picked 
up  the  front  of  her  long  bathrobe,  and  half- 
ran  out  to  the  front  stairs  and  up  them, 
carrying  the  money. 

Henry  was  standing  in  his  underwear. 
He'd  been  standing  there  for  sometime,  and 
he  held  his  shirt  in  front  of  him,  and  some 
studs  in  his  hand.  Ever  since  the  night  be- 
fore little  ideas  had  been  shooting  through 
his  head.  He  shouldn't  have  punished  him 
(and  all  the  time  the  rhythm  of  it  kept  com- 
ing back  to  him,  hammering  at  him).  He 
tried  to  think  logically  of  it.  Hankie  had  not 
deserved  it.  He'd  rather  have  him  like  he  was 
than  a  mealy-mouthed,  unenterprising  kid 
that  always  did  what  he  should.  That  kind 
never  got  anywhere.  Whereas  Hankie,  and 
him,  and  his  kind  —  well,  look  at  him:  good 
job;  from  office  boy  to  executive.  The  bad 
little  boy  that  later  makes  a  place  for  him- 
self in  the  world.  Sure,  Hankie  cheats  a  lit- 
tle: sure,  he  tells  lies.  But  you  have  to  do 
that  to  get  along  in  the  world.  A  chip  off  the 
old  block,  really.  "This  is  the  kind  of  thing 
that  really  shows  it.  He's  my  son,  more  mine 
than  Mary's.  He  looks  like  me,  and  he  talks 
and  thinks  like  me.  Just  let  him  stay  that 
way.  He'll  turn  out  like  me."  It  was  all 
right.     All  right. 

He  looked  at  his  wife  as  she  came  in  the 
door.  "Hello.  Mary,"  he  said,  a  little  con- 
descendingly. 


"Henry,  dear,"  she  began,  feeling  sudden- 
ly very  awkward.  "Don't  feel  too  badly 
about  last  night  —  I  mean  it  did  him  good 
anyway."  She  paused.  He'd  gone  to  bed 
so  tired,  without  any  dinner. 

"It's  O.  K.  Mary.  I  don't  feel  so  bad.  It 
doesn't  make  any  difference,  really.  He's  a 
good  kid,  no  matter  what."  He  smiled  at 
her. 

"Well,  Henry,  it  turns  out  that  he  is.  He 
didn't  do  it.  He  didn't  steal  the  money  and 
burn  it.  He's  innocent,  dear.  Free  of  guilt." 
She  looked  at  him.  "Don't  you  see,  Henry? 
He  isn't  what  we  thought  he  was  at  all." 

He  stood  there,  looking  at  her.  He  said, 
almost  in  a  whisper,  "That's  impossible. 
He  can't  —  he  must  have  done  it  —  he 
can't  ..." 

"Of  course  it's  not  impossible,  dear!"  she 
laughed.  She  looked  at  him,  standing  there, 
stocky  and  a  little  fat  in  his  white  undershirt 
and  shorts,  the  shirt  he  held  hanging  in  front 
of  his  knees.  He  was  staring  at  her.  "You 
can't  believe  it,  can  you  dear?"  She  moved 
to  him  and  gave  him  a  little  tap  on  the  arm. 
"You  must  have  drawn  an  awful  picture  of 
your  son.  I  had  no  idea  it  was  this  serious 
to  you!"  She  laughed  again.  "Don't  look 
so  gray,  dear!" 

She  walked  over  to  the  door,  then  turned: 
"It  was  Mrs.  Colley,  you  know,  Henry.  She 
made  it  all  up.  Clever  trick,  don't  you 
think?  Where  is  she,  by  the  way?  I'll  bet 
she's  made  off  with  that  check  I  gave  her 
last  night.  Oh  no,  she  wouldn't  have,  would 
she?  She  wouldn't  leave  the  other  sixty- 
nine  behind.  I  think  I'll  look  for  her.  Some- 
thing will  have  to  be  done,  all  right.     Guess 
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she  thought  she  was  getting  away  with  it." 
She  started  toward  the  stairs  and  then  came 
back.  "I  may  need  your  help,  Henry.  I 
don't  relish  this  kind  of  job.  Will  you 
hurry  and  get  dressed?"  She  sighed  loudly 
as  she  went  back  to  the  stairs  and  down  them, 
and  called  back,  "This  is  quite  a  load  off  my 
mind,  Henry,  really.  For  a  while  I  thought 
Hankie  was  going  to  turn  out  a  little  sneak." 


Slowly  Henry  put  on  his  shirt.  His  thick 
fingers  buttoned  it  up,  fumbling.  Then  he 
picked  up  his  hairbrush  and  automatically 
walked  to  the  mirror.  He  raised  the  brush  to 
his  hair,  then  dropped  his  arm  suddenly.  For 
an  instant  his  mouth  went  down  at  the  cor- 
ners, almost  like  a  child's  pout,  spasmodic. 
"Oh  God.  I've  never  been  so  miserable,"  he 
thought. 


Escapist 

By  Frances  Lynd,  '43 

I  am  tired  of  mud-brown  silence, 
Weary  books  with  pastel  covers, 
I  am  tired  of  flippant  friends, 
Prosaic  lovers. 

I  am  tired  of  cornered  thinking 
Mixed  with  articial  fun, 
Nervous  jazz  and  dope-fiend  dancing, 
And  Mozart  swung. 

The  things  are  gone  that  I  still  search  for, 
Flowers  smiling,  a  dance  that  skips, 
Laughter  blown  as  light  as  bubbles 
On  my  lips. 


Oh  I  will  face  your  adult  troubles, 
I  have  been  a  child  too  long. 
But  somewhere  there's  still  a  youngster 
Weary  for  a  song. 
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JOIN  YOUR  FRIENDS 

at 

BRYN       MAWR 

COLLEGE     INN 

for 

Breakfast     •     Lunch      •     Tea 

Dinner 

MOORE  PHARMACY 

BRYN  MAWR,  PA. 


J.  E.  LIMEBURNER 

COMPANY 


K^yphcians 


8?7  Lancaster  Avenue 
BRYN  MAWR,  PA. 


SMS*3 
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WSifess? 


tailored 

with 

classic 

simplicity 


HAYDEN  HARDWARE 


Gifts     —     Paints 
Bicycle  Supplies 


BRYN  MAWR,  PA. 


OFFICIAL,   JEWELERS   FOR  THE 
BRYN  MAWR  COLLEGE  CLASS  RINGS 

GIFTS 

Of  rare  beauty  and  charm  .  .  .  there 
are  few  whose  wishes  cannot  be  satis- 
fled  from  among  the  infinite  variety 
that  fill  the  many  departments  of  this 
Establishment  ...  in  Jewels,  Watches, 
Clocks,  Silver,  China,  Glass,  Leather 
Goods  and  Novelties. 

Established  1832 

1218   Chestnut    Street 

Philadelphia 

A  copy  of  the  Gift  Book  sent  upon  request 


JEANNETT'S 

Bryn  Mawr  Flower  Shop,  Inc. 


Quality      of      flowers      and 

distinctive    arrangement   are 

a   matter   of    personal    pride 

with  us 

• 

Phone  Bryn  Mawr  570 


^Kci-^4  jUcaii&c... 


If  s  EASY  ON  THE  LIPS, 
EASY  ON  THE  EYES, 
I  EASY  ON  THE  P0CKETB00K 


—  was  the  prize-winning  entry  of  Miss 
Salliejo  Thomas  of  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity in  Tangee  Red-Red's  recent  Ad> 
Writing  contest. 


EASY  ON  the  lips?  Indeed  it  is— 
for  Red-Red  is  made  with 
Tangee's  famous  pure  cream 
base!  It  goes  on  like  a  dream 
. . .  and,  once  applied,  clings 
like  mad  for  hours  and  hours. 


easy  on  the  eyes?  It  certainly 
is— both  yours  and  his.  Pure, 
clear,  Tangee  Red-Red  blends 
%%  'i^l^i/^'g)  with  all  fashion  colors... gives 
your  lips  new  life  and  bril- 
liance. (Wear  it  together  with 
the  matching  rouge  and 
'  Tangee's  wre-powdery  Face 
Powder  for  the  most  shatter- 
ing effect.) 


EASY    ON     THE     POCKETBOOK? 

Assuredly... not   only   does 
Tangee  Red-Red  save  you  ,*"4 
money  by  lasting  longer... but 
the  new  larger  sizes  hold  more 
lipstick  than  ever  before. 

Tangee 

RAREST,  LOVELIEST  RED   OF  THEM   ALL 


f  p\cWeS 

a"11  .•   „  Patterns'  JU        „„rt\cut  •  •  * 

no  co^  or  ,u5ioe|y  by  t> 

and 


XSB2C-I  —It's  the  Navy's  new  dive-bombing  sensation— Test  Pilot  Bill  Ward  at  the  stick 


HOW  DOES  IT  FEEL  to  dive  straight  down  from  several 
miles  up?  Bill  Ward  knows.  He's  the  test  pilot  who  put  this 
amazing  new  Curtiss  dive  bomber  through  her  paces  for  the 
Navy.  That's  Bill  (left,  above)  smoking  his  (and  the  Navy 
man's)  favorite  cigarette.  He'll  tell  you— 


"YOUR  EARS  CRACKLE  and  pop.  You  think,"  says  Bill! 
"the  whole  world's  trying  to  squeeze  the  daylights  out  of| 
you.  You  think  maybe  they  have,  if  things  go  a  little  foggy 
or  dark  when  you're  pulling  out  of  your  dive."  After  a  ridq 
like  that,  a  Camel  tastes  mighty  welcome. 


TO 


The  smoke  of  slower-burning 
Camels  contains 

28^  LESS 

NICOTINE 

than  the  average  of  the  4  other 

largest-selling  brands  tested  —  less  than 

any  of  them  —  according  to  independent 

scientific  tests  of  the  smoke  itself! 


BYfflZ- 


% 


V 


BY  BURNING  25% 
SLOWER  than  the  aver- 
age of  the  4  other  largest- 
selling  brands  tested  — 
slower  than  any  of  them 
—  Camels  also  give  you 
a  smoking  plus  equal, 
on  the  average,  to 

5  EXTRA 

SMOKES 

PER  PACK! 


R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company 
Winston-Salem.  North  Carolina 


CAMEL 


THE  CIGARETTE  OF 
COSTLIER  TOBACCOS 


Test  Pilot  Bill  Ward  shares  the  Navy  I 

man's  preference  for  the  cigarette 

of  costlier  tobaccos. . .  Camel 

SPEAKING  of  tests,  Bill  Ward  adds:  "Those 
recent  laboratory  tests  showing  less  nicotine 
in  the  smoke  of  Camels  only  go  to  prove  what  I've  I 
always  found  in  my  smoking  —  Camels  are  milder 
in  lots  of  ways.  That's  what  counts  with  me. 

Light  up  a  Camel  yourself.  You'll  know  in  the 
first  few  flavorful  puffs  why,  with  men  in  the 
service*.  . .  with  the  millions  behind  them  .  . .  it's 
Camels.  (*Based  on  actual  sales  records  in  the 
Army,  Navy,  Marines,  and  Coast  Guard.) 


The 

LANTER 


WINTER       ISSUE 


*  ♦ 


19  4  2 


MARION    HUTTON 

Glenn  Miller's  Moonlight  Serenade 

"rings  in  the  new" 

with  Chesterfield 


. . .  first  for  a  Milder  and  decidedly 
Better  Taste  . . .  first  for  Cooler  Smoking 

. . .  and  right  you  are  because  everything  in 
Chesterfield  . . .  every  bit  of  material  used,  is  put  there  to 
give  you  just  what  you  want  in  a  cigarette  .  .  .  from  the 
Right  Combination  of  the  world's  best  cigarette  tobaccos 
to  top-notch  manufacturing  methods. 


make  Chesterfield  your  Smoking  Pleasure  of  the  yea 
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Editorial 


THE  obvious  function  of  an  editorial  in 
this  issue  of  The  Lantern,  February, 
1942,  would  be  a  statement  of  "the  place 
of  writing  in  the  war,"  or  some  such  subject. 
Yet  the  words  themselves  stump  us.  How 
can  we  grasp  their  meaning?  Perhaps  the 
first  requisite  of  an  editorial  is  a  conviction. 
We  grope  for  it.  What  can  the  word  "war" 
mean  to  us?  Until  we  catch  the  full  signifi- 
cance of  it,  it  seems  impossible  to  have  any 
convictions  about  the  relation  of  writing  (or, 
for  that  matter,  anything  else)  to  it.  Some 
of  us  know,  to  some  degree,  "the  place  of 
writing" — that  fragment,  broken  from  the 
phrase,  rings  a  bell  in  us.  But  the  other  half 
leaves  us  blank.  We  cannot  pretend  to  know 
what  the  word  "war"  really  means. 

We  look  at  the  numerous  defense  courses. 
We  note  that  the  pile  of  daily  newspapers  is 
no  longer  unruffled.  We  are  conscious  of 
moving  against  a  background  of  "confirmed 
reports."  What  is  the  real  explanation  of  all 
this?  Is  it  simply  because  we  feel  a  certain 
obligation  to  the  U.  S.  A.,  or  to  ourselves? 
Perhaps  the  reason  goes  deeper  than  that. 
Glibly  we  say  we  want  to  do  our  part.  We 
mean  a  lot  more  than  perhaps  we  are  consci- 
ous of:  we  want  to  be  included  in  what's  go- 
ing on ;  we  want  to  grasp  the  reality  of  it ;  we 
want  to  bring  it  home  to  us;  in  short,  we 
want  to  make  the  word  flash.  We  feel  some- 
how that  the  impact  of  the  present  catastrophe 
will  be  felt  by  the  country  and  its  people  more 
than  anything  else  in  its  history.  We  remem- 
ber hearing  such  terms  as  "ill-omened"  and 
"lost"  applied  to  our  generation.     We  also 


hear  that  we  are  the  white  hope  of  the  gener- 
ation before  us.  But  this  is  not  enough.  We 
want  to  realize  these  things,  to  hold  them 
within  us,  not  outside. 

This  is  not  written  with  any  idea  of  black- 
washing  the  defense  courses;  and,  conversely, 
it  is  not  meant  to  send  us,  like  a  herd  of  fren- 
zied sheep,  into  the  heat  of  battle.  It  is  simply 
a  speculation  on  our  reactions  to  the  situation. 

We  think,  too,  that  this  opinion  is  further 
justified  when  we  consider  the  lull  that  has 
come  since  the  attack  at  Pearl  Harbor.  Then, 
for  two  or  three  days,  reality  seemed  very 
close  to  us,  and  we  reached  out  to  it  violently. 
Now  it  has  drawn  further  away.  The  papers 
talk  about  a  place  called  Singapore  (far  more 
effective  to  most  of  us  is  the  smattering  of 
information  we  get  about  expanding  the 
draft) .  We  have  recovered  in  our  minds 
from  Pearl  Harbor.  We  demand  more  now 
— more  news,  more  sensation,  more  violence, 
and  then  we'll  be  at  it  again.  It  will  come 
near  us,  and  we'll  wolf  what  is  thrown  in  our 
direction,  and  feel,  for  a  while,  as  though 
we'd  really  tasted  it. 

Perhaps  these  statements  smack  of  sceptic- 
ism. Perhaps  we  object  to  having  our  noble 
aims  prostituted  in  this  manner.  Yet,  at  the 
risk  of  seeming  patronizing,  it  must  be  said 
that  the  reaction  is  a  normal  one.  We  happen 
to  be  able  to  abstract  it  in  colleges  like  this 
because  it  shows  itself  clearly.  And  where 
would  the  country  be  without  it?  If  it  is 
concentrated  here,  it  may  nonetheless  be  seen 
elsewhere;  it  pervades  the  country.  Why  has 
there   been   no   organized   revolt   against   the 
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draft?  Why  have  there  even  been  several 
substantial  groups  of  volunteers?  It  is  all 
very  well  to  say  that  the  highest  impluse  moti- 
vates this  action,  but  it  is  a  little  blind,  and 
perhaps  a  little  smug.  Let  us,  instead,  simplv 
acknowledge  it  and  take  it  for  what  it's 
worth;  play  it  to  the  hilt,  knowing  why  we 
do  it.  It  is  our  claim  to  life.  We  can  exercise 
it  without  the  camouflage  of  false  nobility, 
and  be  unashamed. 


It  seems  wise,  then,  to  dismiss,  or  at  least 
to  postpone,  any  discussion  on  writing  in 
relation  to  the  war.  The  writer,  we  think, 
should  act  upon  his  impulse.  If  he  wants  to 
write,  let  him,  no  matter  how  insignificant 
the  output.  If  he  wants  to  relax,  let  him. 
He  can  still  keep  his  eyes  and  ears  open.  He 
can  feel,  and  he  can  watch. 

M.  H. 


Youth 

By  Margaret  Hughes 

Swift  stallion,  with  wind-whipped  mane 
And  rampant  pace,  that  stumbling — 
Snaps  a  foreleg. 


Slanting  skiff,  with  sunlit  spray 
On  tightened  slack,  skimming  up 
With  taut  wet  ropes. 

Tip  tinted  moth,  winging  lost 
In  one  brief  night,  yet  trailing 
Film  of  silver  green. 
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Sold 

By  Joan  Gross 

THE  color  of  Broadway  struck  them  as 
they  stepped  from  the  dark  of  the  movie 
theatre.  The  noise  was  not  so  bad,  because 
the  raw  West  had  been  noisy  inside,  crashing 
with  Hollywood  horses  and  roaring  with 
cardboard  guns.  It  was  the  hard  red  lights 
that  slapped  them  back  into  their  own  lives. 

Joe  stiffened  a  little  to  meet  it,  and  Margie, 
her  arm  firmly  locked  in  his,  could  almost 
feel  his  attention  flee  from  her  again.  They 
walked  together,  dazed  a  little,  stepping  auto- 
matically with  the  crowd. 

They  turned  into  a  tavern  on  the  corner 
and  slipped  into  one  of  the  paneled  booths. 
"Two  coffees,"  Joe  told  the  waiter.  He 
hardly  listened  to  Margie's  chatter. 

The  scenes  of  the  movie  played  themselves 
over  in  Joe's  mind. 

Don't  move,  brother,  Buck  Carlton  says, 
letting  his  pistol  slide  slowly  down  the  burly 
nape  of  the  heavy  man  at  the  bar — Get  'im 
boys!  Six  big  guys  jump  on  him  from  the 
back.  Lights.  Everybody  yells.  Yaho! 
Carlton  yells  in  the  dark.  Lights  go  on  again. 
Carlton  with  a  chair  in  one  hand,  gun  in  the 
other.  Grinning,  too.  Blonde  in  feathers 
screaming  from  her  white  throat.  Try  an' 
git  me,  Carlton  says,  cooly  laughing.  Twenty 
toughs  rush  in  through  swinging  doors. 
Crack  a  whiskey  bottle  over  somebody's  head. 
Table  goes  over.     Blonde's  beautiful  legs  fly. 

"That's  the  life  I  like,"  Joe  thought. 
"That's  the  life." 

Wild  lights  were  rippling  on  the  nickle- 
odian.     "If  I  forget  about  you — "  it  sang. 


"Pretty  words — "  Margie  said.  She  had 
her  back  rigid  against  the  paneled  booth.  Her 
blonde  hair  hung  loose  around  her  neck  in  a 
helpless  way.  Her  hands,  too,  hung  loosely 
at  her  sides.  Joe  always  thought  of  her 
with  her  eyebrows  raised;  with  the  pupils  of 
her  eyes  dilated.  And  the  look  she  laid  on 
him  was  always  a  little  afraid.  Always  wait- 
ing for  something. 

"Joe,"  Margie  said,  because  he  had  not 
answered,  "d'ya  like  the  words?" 

"Sure,"  Joe  said,  "they're  like  any  other 
damn  song."  He  dropped  his  eyes  again. 
Margie  tonight  seemed  stiff  and  worried,  he 
noticed.  Maybe  because  the  crazy  colors  of 
the  juke  box  kept  crossing  her  eyes. 

Their  silence  was  parting  them  again.  Joe 
got  up  to  buy  a  pack  of  cigarettes  from  a  slot 
machine.     For  some  reason  he  felt  ill  at  ease. 

"Joe,"  Margie  said,  when  he  sat  down 
again,  "I  quit." 

"Whadya  mean?"  Her  words  had  jarred 
him. 

"My  job." 

For  a  minute  he  was  relieved  that  it  was 
her  job  that  she  was  quitting.  For  a  second 
he  had  been  afraid  that  she  was  leaving  him. 
Then  he  grew  angry. 

"Ohmygod!"  he  said. 

Margie  began  to  talk  fast.  "Well  I  had 
to,  Joe  it  was  awful  and  ya  got  tired  of 
standin  on  yer  feet  all  day  and  it  ain't  as 
though  y'earned  enough  to  keep  yer  own 
apartment-ya  get  tired  of  livin  a  life  like  that 
Joe  a  girl  like  me  and  ya  can't  go  on  livin  a  life 
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like  that  forever  standin  on  yer  feet  all  day — " 

"Wbat're  you  gonna  do  now?"  he  said 
darkly,  because  he  saw  it  all  very  clearly  and 
he  did  not  want  to  get  married.     Not  yet. 

Margie  looked  straight  at  him,  but  her 
eyes  faltered.  The  lights  of  the  nickleodian 
kept  shifting  across  her  cheeks. 

"I  don't  know." 

Joe  pressed  the  rising  anger  from  his  voice, 
but  his  words  were  sullen.  "What  did  ya 
think  y'were  goin'  to  do?" 

Silence  again. 

"Well?"  Joe  said  cruelly. 

"Well,  maybe  go  back  to  Johnsville — " 
she  paused.  "But  I  don't  wanta  go  way 
from  you,  Joe — " 

He  said  nothing.  He  paid  the  check  and 
he  took  her  by  the  arm  and  they  stepped  out 
into  the  night  crowd  and  began  walking 
towards  Times  Square. 

"Where  we  walking  to?"  Margie  asked. 

"Oh,  I  dunno,"  he  said  impatiently,  and 
he  jerked  his  arm  from  hers.  He  did  not  look 
at  her.  He  kept  his  face  turned  upward  to 
the  crowd  and  to  the  lights.  He  did  not  want 
to  see  the  expectancy  in  her  face,  or  the  soft 
warmth  of  it  either. 

The  moving  lights  excited  him.  They 
made  him  want  to  run,  want  to  run  in  the 
quick,  staccato  surety  of  their  action.  Flash, 
flash,  as  quick  as  the  neon  arrow  to  its  in- 
evitable bull's  eye.  Never  miss,  or  falter,  or 
lose  heart.  And  they  made  him  mad.  They 
filled  him  with  driving  anger  because  they 
told  lies  about  Wrigley's  gum  and  Calvert 
whiskey.  Because  they  were  lies  that  hung 
over  Times  Square  at  night. 

Oh,  it  was  an  anger  that  he  could  not  tell 
to  Margie.  When  he  walked  around  the 
city,  he  kept  his  hands  deep  inside  his  pockets 
so    they    would    not    strike    out.      Homeless 


anger.  It  had  no  resting  place.  He  was 
never  mad  about  his  job — an  O.  K.  job,  or 
at  Margie  because  her  eyes  were  always  ask- 
ing to  know  him.  Or  at  Times  Square,  or 
the  stevedores  on  West  End  Avenue,  or  the 
voices  of  the  girls  who  worked  in  the  ship- 
ping office.  But  he  could  not  stand  in  the 
middle  of  Thirty-fourth  Street,  or  even  in 
the  middle  of  his  room  and  scream  it  out — an 
unnamed  anger. 

At  night  he  walked  with  it.  Sometimes 
Sheridan  Square  where  a  thread  of  hot  music 
wound  around  the  low-lit  bars.  More  often 
the  docks  at  dawn,  where  men  pushed  the 
raw  rumps  of  frozen  lambs  across  the  cobble 
stones  in  hand  carts.  Sometimes  in  Union 
Square,  to  listen,  to  watch  the  keen  foreign 
faces,  to  hear  the  talk  of  Kautsky  and  Lenin, 
or  Alexander  Hamilton.  All  the  time  the 
anger  tossed  deep  below  his  thinking.  It 
made  him  restless. 

Mainly  because  the  world  was  crazy.  Be- 
cause he  was  young  and  ready  enough  to 
meet  it.  He  knew  you  had  to  fight  the  world, 
and  he  was  ready  to  beat  it  single-handed 
with  a  grin,  too,  like  Buck  Carlton.  But 
there  was  nothing  you  could  strike  out 
against.  First  you  had  to  spot  the  rackets. 
To  catch  the  lies.     To  choose  your  enemies. 

There  was  no  telling  it  to  Margie.  To 
her,  all  that  mattered  was  that  he  loved  her. 
For  her  the  bus  rides,  the  penny  arcades, 
the  fun  they  had  had  together.  For  her  the 
lengthening  span  of  time  since  he  had  met 
her — growing  on  incidents,  assuming  a 
separate  importance.  But  he  knew  that  if  he 
let  this  anger  leave  him,  if  he  married  her 
now,  it  would  be  like  getting  sucked  into 
the  whirlpool.  Whirlpool  of  people  getting 
fooled.  Of  people  who  never  knew.  And 
that  was  not  what  he  wanted,  not  yet.     First 
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to  walk  around  the  city  until  this  anger 
fastened  on  a  thing  he  understood,  to  find  out 
who  he  was.  Then  to  fight  it  out  alone, 
with  a  gun  in  one  hand,  maybe,  and  a  chair 
in  the  other — grinning. 

"Joe — ?"  Margie  said.  Her  voice  was  no 
nearer  to  him  than  the  barker's  voice  shouting 
the  beauty  of  onehundredanone  beautiful 
girls.  No  nearer  than  the  trolley  car  bell 
tingling. 

Suddenly  Margie  stopped  walking.  He 
lost  her  in  the  crowd.  He  was  flooded  with 
momentary  panic.  And  then  he  saw  her 
standing  several  paces  behind  him,  complete- 
ly motionless  as  the  flood  of  people  streamed 
around  her.  He  had  never  before  realized 
how  fast  and  strong  the  movement  of  this 
night  crowd  was.  Her  hands  were  hanging 
at  her  sides. 

"What's  the  matter?"  he  said. 

"Oh,  Joe,"  Flat — her  voice  was  absolute- 
ly flat. 

"What's  the  matter?"  he  shouted,  trying 
to  steer  her  through  the  crowd  to  a  doorway. 

"Where  we  walking  to  anyway,  Joe,  any- 
way?" she  asked.  What's  the  use,  what's  the 
use,  was  what  her  tone  said. 

Joe  was  looking  hard  at  her.  He  decided 
that  he  had  better  take  her  some  place, 
quickly.  He  was  afraid  she  was  going  to 
cry. 

He  led  her  into  the  first  doorway.  It  was 
an  auction,  one  of  those  brightly  lighted  auc- 
tion stores.  A  knot  of  people  gathered  below 
the  stand.  The  auctioneer  stood  above  them 
with  a  large  gavel  in  his  hand.  He  was  really 
a  small  man,  with  thick  black  hair  and  a 
face  full  of  talk.  His  glance  shot  from  one  to 
another  of  the  faces  below  him.  But  as  Joe 
looked  up  at  him  he  seemed  big,  important, 
there  on  the  platform  above  them.     The  way 


he  pointed  to  one  bidder  and  then  to  another, 
the  way  he  shouted  and  waved  the  gavel — it 
was  almost  as  he  were  trying  to  make  the 
people  below  him  play  like  an  orchestra.  It 
was  wonderful  to  watch.  "Okay.  O-kaay," 
he  yelled.  "This  is  IT.  This  vase.  LOOK. 
Look,"  he  said  confidentially  to  the  old  lady 
below  his  stand,  "perfect  workmanship. 
Handsome  china.  Ingenious  grecian  beauty." 
To  the  crowd  he  shouted,  "I  don't  have  to 
tell  you  that  this  piece  is  invaluable."  He 
turned  it  in  his  dark  hands  carefully.  "The 
amazing  thing  about  it  is  that  it  came  to  us 
unscathed.  Unchipped.  Lovely.  It  has  a 
thousand  colors  in  it,  beautiful,  rich,  price- 
less." 

His  rhetoric  began  to  ripple  through  the 
crowd  like  a  soundless  echo.  The  old  lady 
fumbled  in  her  patent  leather  purse.  Two 
high  school  girls  edged  closer. 

A  tall  gentleman  in  a  heavy  camelshair 
coat  started  the  bidding.  He  had  a  thick, 
curved  mustache  and  a  great  air  of  well-being. 

"One  dollar,"  he  said. 

The  auctioneer  let  the  gavel  drop  with  a 
clatter.     He  leaned  across  the  stand. 

"Sir,"  he  said  quietly,  "one  dollar  is  no  bid 
for  a  gentleman  to  offer  for  this  piece.  I 
know  you  recognize  its  worth  as  well  as  me, 
and  to  take  advantage  of  the  sacrifice  involved 
in  this  sale — "  A  look  of  disgust  crossed  the 
auctioneer's  face. 

The  gentleman  shrugged. 

"Two,"  he  said. 

"All  right,  let's  go  on."  The  auctioneer 
addressed  the  crowd.  "Who  will  buy  this 
rare  thing — " 

"Two-fifty,"  the  old  lady  said. 

"Three!"  cried  the  high  school  girl,  and 
as  soon  as  she  said  it,  she  clapped  her  hand 
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over  her  red  mouth  as  if  she  was  surprised  that 
the  words  had  escaped  her. 

"Four,"  called  the  gentleman. 

The  vase  went  for  five  dollars  to  the  old 
lady.  She  carried  it  in  her  arms  from  the 
store. 

The  next  bid  was  opened  by  the  gentle- 
man. Nobody  seemed  to  want  the  lamp,  so 
he  bought  it,  but  he  did  not  go  away.  He 
simply  set  it  down  on  the  table  beside  the 
stand. 

Joe  watched  him  carefully.  Ahhah,  he 
thought.  He  was  beginning  to  see.  Smart 
stooge,  eh,  he  thought.  Margie  touched  his 
arm. 

"Look,  Joe,"  she  said  brightly,  "isn't  it 
sweet?"  It  was  a  mirror,  a  large  one.  It  was 
framed  in  gilt  leaves  that  curled  very  gently 
around  its  edge. 

"This  charming  mirror!"  cried  the  auc- 
tioneer, "to  set  off  the  loveliest  of  faces!"  He 
was  smiling  at  Margie.  Margie  grasped  Joe's 
arm. 

"See,"  the  auctioneer  said,  "that  charming 
couple  over  there.  You'll  be  wanting  a  mir- 
ror, sir,"  he  said  to  Joe,  "a  thing  like  this  to 
frame  her  pretty  face — " 

He  flashed  it  at  them  and  caught  their 
faces  in  it.  Margie  looked  very  flushed  and 
golden.  The  high  school  girl  giggled.  Every- 
body was  smiling. 

"Joe — ?"  Margie  looked  excited.  And  her 
face  reflected  in  the  mirror  was  suddenly  so 
bright  and  lovely. 

"One  buck,"  Joe  said.  The  words  es- 
caped him. 

"That's  it,"  the  auctioneer  cried,  "knows  a 
good  buy,  that  boy.  But  this  is  a  valuable 
mirror.      Gold-framed    and    hand-wrought." 

"Two,"  said  the  gentleman. 

Ahhah,  thought  Joe.     The  chislers.     How 


much  does  he  get  for  standing  there  jacking 
the  price  of  this  junk,  he  wondered  as  he 
watched  the  camelshair  coated  gentleman.  A 
racket!  A  racket!  How  does  he  know  when 
to  quit  bidding?  Could  I  hang  this  mirror 
on  him?  Joe  was  fighting  mad;  he  was 
laughing,  too,  feeling  strong. 

"Three!"  cried  Joe,  as  if  he  really  wanted 
it. 

"Oh,  Joe,"  Margie  said,  jumping  up  and 
down. 

"This  charming  couple — "  the  auctioneer 
was  shouting. 

"Three-fifty"  a  dowdy,  big-boned  woman 
ventured. 

"Four!"  screamed  Joe.  Jack  it,  jack  it, 
he  was  thinking.  He  watched  the  gentleman 
in  the  camelshair  coat.  What  a  lark,  what  a 
game,  he  thought,  and  his  eyes  were  very 
bright.  Not  over  five.  That  rat  won't  take 
it  over  five.  He  knew  this  and  he  was  going 
to  play  it  for  all  it  was  worth. 

"Four-fifty,"  someone  in  the  back  called. 

"Five."     The  gentleman. 

Now,  thought  Joe.  Now  it  will  be 
proved.  Now  he  will  stop  and  I  will  stop, 
and  he  will  have  it  for  five  and  set  it  on  the 
table  until  we  go  away. 

"Five-fifty."  Margie  screamed  this  out. 
Joe  wheeled  around.     "Fool!"  he  whispered. 

No  one  bid  any  higher.  The  auctioneer 
clapped  the  gavel  down  on  the  stand  and  pro- 
nounced the  mirror  sold.  He  handed  it  across 
to  Joe,  and  when  Joe  gave  him  the  money, 
the  auctioneer  winked  toward  Margie.  As 
Joe  and  Margie  left  the  store  everybody  looked 
at  them  kindly. 

"God  bless  you  in  your  new  home,"  a  lady 
said. 

The  mirror  was  heavy,  and  they  tried  to 
carry    it    between    them.      Joe    watched    the 
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moving  lights,  the  walking  crowds  and  Mar- 
gie's expectant  face  reflected  in  it.  "Oh,  what 
a  racket,"  he  said. 

"What,  Joe—?" 

"That  goddam  auction." 

"Don't  be  mad,  Joe."  He  stared  down  at 
her.     She  looked  so  small. 

"Didn't  you  want  to  buy  it,  Joe?"  He 
had  to  look  away,  and  he  could  not  answer. 

"I  thought  you  wanted — "  she  began. 

Now  he  was  afraid  to  look  at  her. 

"What  are  we  going  to  do  with  it,  Joe?" 

"Well—"  he  said. 

"I  can't  take  it  away  with  me  on  the  train, 
Joe." 

"Well,  God  knows  I  have  no  room  for 
it — " 

"Why  didya  start  bidding  for  it,  Joe?" 

Why  did  I.  Knew  it  was  a  racket.  "I 
was  so  hopping  mad — "  he  answered. 

"That's  no  reason." 

"And  you  wanted  it.  And  you  looked  so 
happy  in  it."     The  anger  was  quieting,  and 


he  wanted  to  be  close  to  her  but  the  mirror 
was  between  them. 

"It's  pretty,"  she  said,  "but  what  are  we 
going  to  do  with  it?" 

Oh  it  was  clear  as  the  vision  of  Margie 
in  the  gilt-framed  mirror.  Inevitible  as  a 
neon  bull's  eye.  For  a  minute  Joe  was  silent. 
The  mirror  was  heavy  and  as  they  walked  he 
could  see  there  was  only  one  thing  to  do  with 
it. 

"We'll  bring  it  home,"  he  said. 

There  was  nothing  else  to  do.  He  had  to 
say  it.  He  wasn't  alone  anymore,  he  knew 
that.  People  don't  let  you  stand  alone.  He 
saw  that. 

"We'll  buy  furniture  with  gold  leaves, 
curled  like  that — "  He  looked  down  at  the 
mirror.     He  could  see  her  in  it. 

"You  an'  me,  Joe?     Married?" 

"Sure."  What  else  is  there  to  do?  "The 
two  of  us  can  fight  it  out,"  he  said.  "Some- 
how." 

In  the  mirror  he  saw  that  he  was  grinning. 


The  Hyena* 

By  Harriet  Hunt 

IT  was  getting  dark  in  the  hollow.  Even 
in  the  early  evening.  It  was  autumn.  Al- 
ready in  the  early  evening  it  was  getting  dark. 
There  had  been  a  dark  sky  all  day  so  we 
didn't  see  the  sun  go  down.  It  wasn't  rain- 
ing, but  it  looked  as  though  it  might  begin 
anytime. 

"Look,"  said  Constance.  "There  are  the 
hounds." 

We  had  lost  the  hunt  for  some  time  so  we 
were  glad  to  see  the  hounds.  We  had  been 
riding  alone.     We  rode  down  into  the  hol- 


low to  where  the  hounds  were  and  right  then 
we  saw  it  wasn't  a  fox  at  all  they  were  chas- 
ing. It  was  a  great  big  animal.  It  had  a 
short  head  and  its  neck  was  thick.  It  was  a 
hyena.  It  belonged  to  some  park,  I  guess. 
Anyway  the  hounds  were  scared  of  it  so  when 
they  saw  us  coming  they  ran  away.  The 
hyena  was  friendly. 

"What  shail  we  do?"  Constance  said.  She 
always  said  that.  She  was  heavy  and  sat 
that  way  on  the  horse.  It  was  a  good  horse, 
though.     So  was  mine. 
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"We  can't  stay  here  with  a  hyena,"  she 
said. 

"I  know  that  already,"  I  said. 

We  started  up  the  hill.  I  was  leading  of 
course.  I  was  lost  but  I  thought  we  might 
as  well  go  over  the  hill.  The  highway  might 
be  on  the  other  side. 

We  didn't  know  where  we  were  but  we 
kept  going.  We'd  go  along  fast  for  a  while 
and  then  slow  down  again.  The  hyena  came 
with  us. 

"What  shall  we  do  with  the  hyena?"  Con- 
stance said. 

"What  would  you  do?"  I  said. 

"I  don't  know,"  Constance  said.  I  said, 
"Well,  how  should  I  know?" 

Then  I  called  the  hyena  Esme  because  I 
didn't  know  its  sex  and  that  name  would 
have  been  all  right  no  matter  what  it  was. 

There  was  still  some  light,  enough  for  us 
to  see  a  little  gypsy  baby.  It  was  just  stand- 
ing there  in  a  bush,  picking  berries.  It  was 
only  half  dressed.  Just  as  soon  as  it  saw 
us  it  began  to  cry.  I  didn't  ask  it  any  ques- 
tions. 

We  kept  riding  along  after  this.  It  must 
have  been  a  mile  or  two  and  it  was  funny  we 
could  still  hear  the  kid  crying.  Constance 
began  to  ask  about  it.  She  was  always  ask- 
ing me  things.  After  a  while  I  shouted  to 
the  hyena.  It  caught  up  to  us.  It  had  the  kid 
in  its  mouth.  The  kid  was  screaming  but  the 
hyena  looked  detached.  It  ran  along  in  front 
of  us  like  that.  The  kid  was  yelling  all  the 
time.  I  yelled  at  it.  What  could  I  do?  And 
there  was  Constance  talking  to  me  all  the  time. 
She  was  asking  questions.  Pretty  soon  I  got 
pretty  sore.  I  was  doing  everything  I  could 
think  of.  I  threw  a  sandwich  case  at  it.  It 
kept  right  on  though.  We  rode  along  for  a 
long  while  like  that.  Constance  was  talking 
all  the  time.     Esme  jumped  into  a  bush  and 


ate  the  kid.     We  could  tell  by  the  noises  it 
made  that  the  hyena  was  eating  it. 

"Do  you  think  it  was  hurt?"  Constance 
said.  She  looked  sicker  than  before.  She 
had  an  awful  look  on  her  face.  She  looked 
sore  too.  She  looked  as  though  she  were 
blaming  me.  Then  the  hyena  came  out  of 
the  bush  and  ran  along  beside  the  horses.  I 
was  getting  pretty  sick  of  Constance  asking 
things  like  that  all  the  time.  I  could  see  her 
trotting  along  behind.  She  sat  very  heavy 
on  the  horse.  It  was  getting  pretty  dark  now. 
It  was  cold,  too.  Esme,  that  was  what  I 
called  the  hyena,  seemed  pretty  happy  though. 
He  was  a  big  animal.  Pretty  soon  it  was 
so  dark  I  couldn't  see  him  much  anymore. 

We  rode  along  that  way.  It  was  dark 
now.  After  a  while  we  came  out  onto  the 
highway.  A  car  came  along  fast  and  hit  the 
hyena.  It  must  have  killed  him  right  away. 
He  just  gave  one  yell. 

When  the  car  stopped  a  man  got  out.  He 
came  back.     He  was  young. 

"So  sorry,"  he  said.  He  must  have  thought 
it  was  our  dog.     I  didn't  pay  any  attention. 

"What  can  I  do?"  he  said.  I  said  "Bury 
it."  The  man  got  a  spade  out  of  the  car. 
Then  he  dug  a  hole.  He  worked  and  we 
watched  him. 

"Don't  cry,  Constance,"  I  said  to  Con- 
stance. The  young  man  had  a  chauffeur. 
It  was  the  chauffeur  that  had  given  him  the 
spade.  After  they  got  the  hyena  buried  they 
went  off  in  the  car. 

"What  shall  we  do?"  said  Constance.  She 
looked  terrible  sitting  there  on  the  horse. 

"Let's  get  out  of  this,"  I  said.  "It's  the 
best  thing  we  can  do." 

"I  can't  stand  thinking  about  that  baby," 
Constance  said. 

"Well,"  I  said,  "you'd  better  not  think 
about  it." 
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On  the  Existence  of  Professors 


IT  is  a  failing  common  to  many  superficial 
thinkers  that  they  discourse  vehemently  on 
problems  which  are  in  reality  non-existent. 
They  might  very  well  have  avoided  these  tedi- 
ous polemical  dsicussions  merely  by  attacking 
the  fundamental  pre- suppositions  of  the  prob- 
lem. Thus,  specifically,  we  have  been  deluged 
from  time  immemorial  by  a  flood  of  discourses 
on  the  qualifications,  nature  and  function  of 
the  professor.  This  essay  should  render  such 
discussions  obsolete  by  its  conclusions  concern- 
ing the  determination  of  existence.  In  point, 
is  it  not  a  folly  to  fret  about  the  nature  and 
functions  of  the  professor  when  he  does  not 
exist?  Man  has  not  infrequently  been  vic- 
timized by  a  cosmic  illusion  —  and  that  of 
superstitious  faith  in  the  professorial  reality 
has  not  been  the  least  inconsequential.  Facilis 
descensus  Averni;  so,  too,  is  easy  the  descent 
to  uncritical  acquiescence. 

PROPOSITIONS 

1.  Professors  cannot  exist. 

2.  If  they  can  exist,  they  do  not. 

3.  If  they  do  exist,  they  should  not. 

PROPOSITION  1 

(a)  It  is  an  axiom  in  a  rational  world  that 
a  self-contradictory  entity  cannot  exist.  Thus, 
the  existence  of  a  round  square  is  a  self-evident 
impossibility.  In  the  same  way,  the  quantity 
(a  -) —  a)  equals  zero.  The  analogy  is  ob- 
vious. Thorough  investigation  of  all  data 
bearing  on  the  phenomenon  fails  to  reveal 
even  a  single  indication  of  a  professor  who 
has  never  contradicted  himself.  (Elaboration 
is  futile.) 


(b)  Even  a  cursory  examination  of  the 
salaries  accorded  to  professors  suffices  to  prove 
that  they  cannot  exist.  No  one  could  exist 
on  a  salary  so  microscopic. 

Ergo,  professors  cannot  exist. 
PROPOSITION  2 

Let  us  grant,  however,  merely  for  the  sake 
of  argument,  that  a  professor  can  exist. 
Then,  by  subjecting  him  to  the  various  tests 
of  existence  known  to  philosophy,  we  will 
show  that  he  does  not  exist.  Possibility  does 
not  postulate  actuality. 

(a)  The  Cartesian  Test.  Descartes  proves 
the  existence  of  the  ego  by  the  fact  that  it 
thinks.  Thought  can  proceed  only  from  an 
existant.  (Cogito,  ergo  sum.)  As  to  the 
professor,  can  we  believe  for  a  moment  that  a 
thinking  being  would  accept  a  professorship 
in  a  college?  Inversely,  if  a  professor  thinks, 
he  is  not  a  professor.  (By  definition,  since 
one  cannot  think  and,  at  the  same  time,  retail 
approvingly  the  prejudices  deemed  sacred  by 
tradition  —  which  is,  of  course,  the  hypothe- 
tical role  of  the  professor.) 

(b)  The  Pragmatic  Test.  "Truth  is 
that  which  works"  —  William  James.  We 
test  existence  now  by  its  effect  in  a  pheno- 
menal world.  Has  it  any  effect?  Does  it 
work?  If  it  does  not,  it  has  no  existence 
as  far  as  man  is  concerned.  Well,  does  the 
professor  work?  Has  he  any  effect?  A  swell- 
ing chorus  in  the  distance  answers  softly, 
"No!" 

(c)  Common-Sense  Test.  (This  method 
is  not  infallible  but  it  is  frequently  indica- 
tive.)    We  listen  carefully  to  the  words  that 
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flow  so  copiously  from  the  lips  of  a  professor. 
We  ponder.  Could  any  man  alive  have  said 
such  things?    It  is  manifestly  impossible. 

(d)  Biologic.  The  embryo,  in  its  devel- 
opment from  a  fertilized  egg,  recapitulates 
the  evolution  of  man  from  the  unicellular 
organism  to  the  vertebrate  mammal.  And 
yet,  painstaking  research  does  not  reveal 
the  merest  hint  of  professorship  in  this  re- 
hearsal of  organic  progress. 

(e)  Experience.  It  has  not  been  in  the 
experience  of  the  great  masses  of  humanity  to 
encounter  college  professors.  If  we  cannot 
establish  universality  of  experience,  the  reality 
of  our  subject  becomes  a  matter  of  futile, 
fruitless  speculation.  The  reliability  of  wit- 
nesses for  the  affirmative  may  then  be  ques- 
tioned. The  concept  of  the  professor  is  but 
the  figment  of  the  individual  imagination.  It 
is  the  phantasy  experienced  only  by  those  who 
have  breathed  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  college. 
That  is,  there  must  be  some  peculiarity  inher- 
ent in  the  air  within  and  about  a  college 
which  produces  in  the  person  inhaling  it  the 
grotesque  idea  of  the  professor. 

Thus  we  have  irrefragably  proven  that 
the  professor  does  not  exist.  Held  beneath 
the  analytic  lens  of  existential  inquiry  he  has 
dissolved  into  nothingness.  He  may  exist,  it 
is  true,  as  an  abstraction;  he  may  be  a  reality 
in  a  metaphysical  universe.  But  in  a  space- 
time  material  world  he  is  manifestly  incon- 
ceivable to  the  logical  mind.  He  is  not  even 
a  shadow,  a  fragrance.  He  was  the  bizarre 
concoction  of  centuries  of  scientific  spiritual- 
ism, vague  fancy,  misty  tradition  and  nebul- 
ous dreams.  He  remains  the  troubled  memory 
of  a  meaningless  noun. 

PROPOSITION  3 
We   have    come    to   the    climax    of    our 
demonstration.      If    professors    do   exist    (it 


really  is  impossible,  of  course  —  but  in  this 
age  of  miracles  —  well,  who  can  tell?)  they 
should  not  exist. 

First  they  are  unteachable.  Years  of  con- 
tact with  intelligent  students  have  taught 
them  nothing.  The  principle  of  life  is  pro- 
gressive evolution.  (Spencer)  If  professors 
exist  and  yet  remain  a  constant  quantity,  if 
they  do  not  progress,  they  are  obstacles  in 
the  path  of  humanity. 

Second,  sociological  investigation  has  estab- 
lished the  fact  that  crime  is  at  its  peak  after 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  that  there 
is  a  rise  in  crime  during  the  summer:  Now, 
since  professors  are  released  in  the  afternoon 
and  during  the  summer,  we  can  only  conclude 
that  there  is  a  definite  relationship  between 
the  presence  of  professors  in  social  life  and 
crime.  The  correlation  is  too  close  to  be 
mere  coincidence. 

Third,  professors  are  granted  a  sabbatical 
leave  every  seven  years.  Is  it,  again,  mere 
coincidence  that  their  leave  of  absence  occurs 
at  the  same  time  as  the  onslaughts  of  the 
seven-year  locusts? 

Fourth,  professors  are  inefficient.  Whereas 
students  are  permitted  only  seven  minutes  to 
change  classes,  professors  require  fourteen. 

Fifth,  while  professors  exist  there  is  the 
constant  danger  that  their  children  will  en- 
counter them.  Was  it  not  Plato  who  realized 
that  the  children  of  teachers  should  never 
know  their  parents?  The  shock  would  be 
too  great. 

Then  if  they  should  not  exist,  how  can 
we  eliminate  them?  There  are  several 
methods  of  achieving  this  goal. 

(a)  We  can  simply  suppress  them. 

(b)  We  can  make  them  talk  to  each 
other.  Who  can  doubt  that  they  would  no 
longer  remain  professors  if  they  were  forced 
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to  talk  to  each  other?  Verbal  intercourse 
would  immediately  discourage  them;  con- 
tinuance would  destroy  them. 

(c)  We  can  stop  thinking  of  them.  The 
idealists  contend  that  external  phenomena 
exist  only  by  virtue  of  human  thought.  That 
is,  if  the  human  mind  did  not  conceive  the 
environment  it  would  not  exist.  Thus,  if 
students  should  no  longer  think  of  their  pro- 
fessors, there  would  no  longer  be  any  profes- 
sors. 

What  are  we  to  do  with  them?  We  can 
think  of  no  finer  solution  to  this  ultimate 
problem  than  to  make  them  sandwich  men. 


Let  us  put  advertising  signs  before  and  be- 
hind them.  While  they  are  walking  up  and 
down  the  boulevards  and  avenues  they  will 
have  ample  time  for  cogitation.  Surely  pro- 
fessors crave  such  an  opportunity  and  besides, 
the  signs  will  hide  perfectly  their  baggy 
trousers. 

B.  S.  —  P.  W. 


*This  was  written  by  Dr.  Weiss  and  Bernard  Smith 
as  undergraduates  at  City  College,  N.  Y.  You  will 
remember  that  the  former  is  professor  of  Philosophy 
at  Bryn  Mawr  College  and  author  of,  among  other 
things,  a  book  called  Reality,  and  a  pamphlet  on  The 
Meaning  of  Existence.  — Ed. 


Poor  Pedanglia 

By  Parrish  Banon 

January  20,  1950 

WE  saw  it  on  our  way  to  Taylor  this 
morning.  It  was  about  eleven  o'clock, 
the  time  when  everyone's  coming  back  from 
milk  lunch  or  from  coffee.  Intellects  and 
tongues  (they're  much  the  same  thing)  were 
sauntering  to  the  Inn,  while  the  people  whose 
faces  you've  seen  somewhere  before  were  run- 
ning Rhodes,  Rock,  and  Pemward.  What 
we  saw  interested  us.  Now  anything  that 
interests  a  seasoned  Bryn  Mawrter  is  inter- 
esting —  so  we  advise  you  to  read  on.  It 
wasn't  the  dolefulness  of  the  procession  that 
caught  our  eye;  we're  used  to  that.  It  simply 
struck  us  as  a  little  odd  that  a  funeral  pro- 
cession should  be  coming  out  of  Pembroke 
basement.  Poor  Pedanglia  —  we'd  always 
hoped  a  transfusion  would  come  in  time,  but 
still  she's  been  ailing  for  years  and  it's  prob- 
ably a  happy  release.  It  jolted  us  a  bit,  an 
all  too  effective  reminder  that  we  were  getting 


on  ourselves.  Once,  not  so  long  ago,  she'd 
been  the  arbiter  of  every  problem,  the  virile 
last  word,  the  ready  challanger  of  non  sequi- 
turs  and  original  punctuation.  She'd  made 
us  feel  ineffectual,  dwarfed,  rather  like  young 
David,  our  only  weapons  native  nerve  and  a 
slingshot.  She  had  been  a  worthy,  if  over- 
powering, enemy  and  as  such  deserves  some 
tribute.  We  give  here  the  only  one  we  can 
pay,  a  solemn  history  of  her  life. 

Her  childhood  is  poorly  documented.  Alas! 
If  some  Boswell  had  been  present,  what  gems 
might  we  not  have  had!  As  it  is,  the  few 
anecdotes  of  her  early  life  are  of  equal  interest 
to  the  psychologist  and  the  historian.  There 
is,  for  example  this  story  told  by  her  mother. 
One  day  she  took  some  visitors  to  the  nursery 
to  see  Pedanglia,  who  was  then  only  six 
months  old.  An  elderly  relative  exclaimed, 
"What  a  darling  baby!"  With  straight  for- 
ward accuracy  which  distinguished  her  even 
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then,  the  infant  discarded  her  teething  ring 
to  remark,  "Hyperbole."  The  visitors  were 
surprised.1  There  is  one  other  incident  re- 
corded of  this  time.  Confirmed  by  her  old 
nurse,  it  is  uniquely  illustrative  of  Pedanglia's 
future  character. 

The  winter  of  '89  had  been  cold.2  Old 
farmers  still  refer  to  it  as  'the  year  of  the 
big  snow'.3  Naturally  the  child  had  not  been 
allowed  outdoors  without  heavy  clothing 
since  the  preceding  November,  so,  when 
Spring  asserted  herself  violently  towards  the 
middle  of  May,  Pedanglia  insisted  that  she 
wouldn't  leave  the  house  without  leggings 
and  overshoes.  By  July,  the  situation  was 
serious.  Pedanglia  grew  paler  every  day  be- 
neath her  heat  rash.  It  was  about  this  time 
that  her  father,  taking  the  family  doctor's 
advice,  moved  the  entire  family  to  Alaska. 
"It's  not  so  much  that  the  child  was  stub- 
born," said  the  old  nurse,  "she  was  just  be- 
wildered." 

It  was  inevitable  that  Pedanglia  should 
grow  beyond  the  stage  of  astonishing  only 
her  parents.  As  the  girl  matured,  she  aston- 
ished grammar  school  teachers  with  her  well 
placed  periods,  high  school  teachers  with  her 
essays  on  democracy,  and  college  professors 
with  her  appreciation  of  Swinburne.  After 
this,  she  unhappily  lost  the  ability  to  astonish 
anyone.  But  we  must  remember  that  this 
wasn't  entirely  her  fault.  Swinburne  stopped 
being  appreciated  too  soon;  democracy  wasn't 
any  more  satisfactory.  After  1920  the  sub- 
ject was  quite  exhausted.  Pedanglia's  tem- 
perament and  misfortune  led  her  to  concen- 
trate on  her  first,  and  only  stable,  success — 
the  proper  placing  of  periods.  We  believe, 
however,  that  more  subtle  reasons  for  this 
decision  can  be  found  on  psychological 
grounds.     Pedanglia,  confronted  with  the  un- 


stable, shifting  world  of  literary  opinion, 
was  unable  to  control  her  subconscious  long- 
ing for  death,  and  realized  her  desire  for  that 
neutral,  permanent  state  by  reverting  to  the 
non-committal  period.  The  placing  of  the 
period  was  her  first  success,  and  might  be 
interpreted  as  symbolic  of  beginning.  So,  in 
this  concentration  she  discovered  (a)  the 
warmth  and  pleasure  of  the  womb,  (b)  the 
finality  of  death.  As  we  have  said  before, 
Pedanglia  disliked  change. 

She  was  not  slow  to  realize  the  possibili- 
ties implicit  in  a  period.  Most  people  had  a 
sloppy  way  of  thinking  of  the  next  sentence 
before  they'd  finished  the  one  they  were 
writing.  Concentration  on  the  placing  of  the 
period  would  change  all  that.  The  writer's 
whole  attention  would  be  given  to  a  particu- 
lar sentence.  In  this  way,  no  matter  how 
the  content  varied,  there  would  always  be 
punctuation:  common,  impersonal,  necessary. 
She  learned  to  construct  all  she  thought  inside 
that  space,  and  learned  to  judge  others  by 
the  distance  between  their  periods.  "What!" 
she  is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  "can  anyone 
be  anything  they  can't  express  in  letters  and 
periods!"  So  she  got  a  B.  A.  and  M.  A.  and 
a  Ph.  D.  "The  best  way  to  preach  is  to 
teach,"  she  said  again  somewhat  later,  and 
founded  a  cult  here,  among  us,  where  her 
principles  are  generally  accepted. 

It  is  difficult  for  the  biographer  to  apply 
Pedanglia's  favorite  remark  that  "everything 
must  have  a  beginning,  a  middle  and  an  end" 
to  her  own  life.  Her  beginning  and  her  mid- 
dle was  her  end.  The  end  came  indirectly 
through  a  Freshman's  conflict  with  T.  S.  Eliot, 
but  directly  through  her  long  obsession. 
"Does  anyone  doubt  that  T.  S.  Eliot  con- 
stitutes a  period?"  She  considered  this  a 
simple,  declarative  sentence.     The  class  consi- 
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dered  this  a  simple  declarative  sentence  —  that 
is,  all  but  one  unlettered  Freshman.  It 
seemed  like  a  question  to  her.  "Yes,"  she 
answered.  Pedanglia  paled.  "Does  anyone 
doubt  that  all  works  written  within  this 
period  are  reminiscent  of  T.  S.  Eliot?"  Sure- 
ly this  was  enough.  Nobody  could  think  this 
anything  but  a  simple,  declarative  sentence. 
Nobody  but  that  Freshman  did.  Of  course 
Pedanglia  stiffened.  Nobody' d  asked  a  ques- 
tion in  that  class  for  years.  "This  is  his 
period,"  she  replied.  "Then  I  don't  think 
everything's  reminiscent  of  him.  Sometimes 
I  even  think  I  see  something  quite  different." 
— Still  nobody'd  expected  this  so  soon — all 
the  doctors  had  said  there  was  hope.  While 
there's  life  there's  hope  they'd  said.  Yes, 
that's  what  they'd  said. 

We  followed  the  coffin  into  Taylor,  down 
•the  windowless  bookshop  stairway,  past  a 
blackboard  with  this  criptic  announcement: 
"No  'Thinking  To  Some  Purpose.'  '  "Hey, 
where's  the  vault?"  yelled  a  pallbearer.  "Over 
here  on  the  right!"  It  wasn't.  We  found 
nothing  more  melancholy  than  catacombed 
rows  of  nabs,  cigarettes  and  yellow  paper. 
"To  the  left,   I  guess,"  hasarded  the  same 


voice.  More  and  more  discouraged,  we  grop- 
ed through  the  unfamiliar  basement,  until 
suddenly  some  one  shrieked,  "L-look,  a  g- 
ghost!"  One  ghost!  There  seemed  to  be 
dozens  of  severed  palely  staring  heads  around 
us.  Fifty  sceptics  trembled,  but  a  believer 
assured  us  that  they  weren't  the  real  thing — 
no  ectoplasm  it  seems.  We  looked  again. 
They  were  only  scholastic  ghosts,  materializ- 
ed in  plaster.  These  were  the  Taylor  busts 
which  had  prevoked  laughter,  awe,  annoy: 
ance,  and  curious  stares  from  our  predecessors. 
They  provoked  nothing  now.  We  laid  Ped- 
anglia among  them.  It  seemed  fitting.  When 
the  last  trumpet  sounds,  the  gathering  in 
Taylor  basement  should  be  distinguished, 
so  we  gave  Pedanglia  a  pad  and  pencil  instead 
of  flowers.  Who  knows?  Her  notes  on  res- 
surrection  may  help  some  recording  angel,  and 
prejudice  it  in  Bryn  Mawr's  favour.  Until 
then,  may  the  dust  lie  lightly  on  all  their 
heads! 


'Dunwandie,  Thomas  A.,  Reactions  To  Pedang- 
lia, New  Hope,   1945. 

2The  New  Tarrytown  Farmers'  Almanac,  1889. 

sSmith,   Jesse.      Interest  Of   American  Weather. 
p.   200.  New  Tarrytown,    1900. 


And  Yet  Unhailed  and  Nameless 


By  Amy  Stack 


I  love  you;  you  are 

The  topgallant  sail  of  my  soul. 


Gallant  is  glad 

Brave  and  attentive 

Noble  in  bearing  or  spirit; 

Topgallant  is  loftier  and  more  elevated  than  others  of  its  kind, 
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Topgallant  weather  is  breezes 
Fresh  but  light. 

Sweet  sloop  I  met  you  in  such  weather 

White-sailed  white-hulled  in  the  sun. 

What  have  I  sailed  all  my  summers 

But  a  coracle  flapping  a  rag 

Lumbering  into  the  wind. 

Supreme  in  the  pride  of  my  scrap  of  the  sea 

I  spat  salt  on  terra  firma  treaders 

Safe  cowards  all 

Chatteled  nomads  plowing  sand 

Rough-shod  mountaineers 

Brooding  on  my  slighted 

Fish-fed  deft-muscled  strong-sighted  ancestry 

Blown  the  breadth  of  the  Norfolk  Broads. 

But  you  excel  me  in  this  element: 
When  I  saw  your  elegant  outline 
Write  itself  against  my  intimate  horizon 
When  I  saw  you 

Delicately  high-stepping  the  waves 
My  sails  dejected  spilled  wind  in  a  gasp 
Fbit  my  beard: 
"Distinctly  star-class 
O  God  the  clean  lines,  the  architectural  touch, 
Yachting  invades  my  serious  sailing. 
Now  it  is  time  that  every  honest  man 
Haul  up  the  Jolly  Roger  and  be  bold." 

Harsh  eyes  peeled  to  rejoice  when  you  falter 

The  coracle  skulked  behind  your  swiftness  on  the  water. 

Sweet  sloop  how  could  I  not  admire 

How  tactfully  you  find  a  way  among  these  shoals 

With  what  dispatch  you  bring  yourself  about 

Close-hauled  how  ardently  you  scud 

Straight  at  the  heart  of  the  wind  as  it  compels  you. 
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In  one  bright  afternoon  pursuing  your  sailing 

I  learned  to  love  good  lines  for 

The  good  thing  they  are  shaped  for; 

Not  your  beauty  crushed  my  grudging  admiration 

And  won  my  love  secure, 

It  was  your  beauty's  beautiful  demeanour 

Not  the  perfected  shape 

The  perfect  gesture. 

In  one  bright  afternoon  I  learned 

Not  impluse  only  can  be  honesty: 

Correct  art  can  perfect 

Nature's  inaccurate  urge, 

It  is  the  natural  function  of 

Nature's  finest  product  yet 

To  enact 

Beauty  beyond  what  nature  shapes. 

Ill-made  ill-guided 

I  can  never  more 

Love  my  steed  for  his  spavin 

That  love  is  pity  and  it  finally 

Breaks  the  heart  that  cleaves  to  it; 

As  I  admire  the  swift  sloop  in  its  sailing 

I  love  my  mount's  improbable 

Wings  that  confound 

Comparative  anatomy, 

I  honour  supernatural  grace. 

And  when  I  say  There  goes 

The  girl  with  a  bone  in  her  teeth  I  mean 

I  love  the  sudden  changes  of  your  face. 

Yours  is  not  the  face  to  figure  into  the  wind  at  my  bowsprit 

Your  hand  discreetly 

Disdains  my  tiller 

Your  vision  cannot  pilot  me;  you  are 

The  topgallant  sail  of  my  soul. 
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Fantasy  in  Nothing  Flat 

By  Angela  Framingham 

(The  scene  is  a  drawing-room,  ordinary  enough  to  be  ours,  containing  two 
people  ordinary  enough  to  be  ourselves.  There  are  two  entrances.  One,  center 
left,  leads  to  a  short  hallway;  the  other,  lower  right,  to  the  outside  world.  To- 
ward the  latter  MR.  and  MRS.  CAT  glance  nervously  from  time  to  time.) 

MR.  CAT:  Well,  well,  coming  events  cast  their  pall  before. 

MRS.  CAT  (grimly)  :  This  was  your  idea. 

MR.  CAT:  But  honey,  I  had  to.  He's  one  of  the  most  important  people  in 
"Eire  Consolidated,"  and  you  know  what  that  means  to  us. 

MRS.  CAT:  I  know  what  it  would  mean  to  the  Irish.  But  really,  those 
people!     Mrs.  Owl  is  the  original  missing  slink,  and  he's  such  a  damned  bore! 

MR.  CAT:  Most  important  people  are.    They  can  afford  to  be  natural. 

MRS.  CAT:  Nature  can  be  so  gloomy  —  why  sometimes  she's  actually 
Presbyterian. 

MR.  CAT:  Sh-h-h.     Mrs.  Owl  is  a  minister's  daughter. 

MRS.  CAT:  She's  an  exception  to  the  rule  then.  Ministers'  children  usually 
live  half  their  lives  in  fear  of  God  and  the  other  half  in  fear  of  the  godly. 

MR.  CAT:  You  know,  it  might  have  been  worse.  It  might  have  been  a 
dinner  party. 

MR.  CAT:  The  fool  who  invented  dinner  parties  must  have  been  Anglo 
Saxon.    They're  the  only  race  who  can't  seem  to  bore  each  other  to  death. 

MRS.  CAT:  They're  the  only  race  who  can't  afford  to.  They'd  have  been 
extinct  long  ago.     Sometimes  I  think  there  must  be  a  purpose  in  it  all. 

MR.  CAT:  Go  to  the  rabbit,  thou  sentimentalist! 

MRS.  CAT:  Stay  there,  thou  sluggard!  (Doorbell.)  Oh  Lord,  did  you  hear 
that? 

MR.  CAT  (straightening  his  jacket)  :  'Fraid  so. 

(The  door  is  opened  with  appropriate  hospitable  fluttering.  MRS.  OWL 
enters  first.  She  looks  like  an  animate  apology;  her  husband,  following,  like 
the  thing  she's  apologizing  for.    She  is  small,  dry,  unobstrusive.    He  is  not. ) 

MRS.  CAT:  Why,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Owl!  I'm  so  glad  to  see  you.  I've  heard  so 
much  about  you  from  my  husband. 

MR.  OWL  (not  doubting  this  for  a  moment)  :  How  do  you  do.  Amy  and 
I  had  a  hard  time  finding  our  way  here. 

MR.  CAT  (aside)  ;  If  at  first  you  don't  succeed  —  take  the  hint. 
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MR.  OWL :  The  streets  in  this  section  are  badly  lighted.  Can't  see  the  house 
numbers  at  all  —  something  ought  to  be  done  about  it.  Just  think  of  all  the 
time  people  must  waste! 

MR.  CAT:     I  often  do. 

MR.  OWL  (glancing  around  restively) :  Well,  well!  I  see  you  have  the  bridge 
table  set  up  already. 

MRS.  CAT:  Yes.    Would  you  like  to  begin? 

(MR.  OWL  nods.     The  couples  sit  opposite  each  other.    MR.  CAT  deals.) 

MR.  CAT:  Bye. 

MR.  OWL:  One  club. 

MRS.  CAT:  Two  clubs. 

MRS.  OWL:  Bye. 

MR.  CAT:  Were  you  being  subtle,  dear? 

MRS.  CAT :  Why  no,  I  know  perfectly  well  what  I  meant. 

MR.  CAT:  In  that  case,  two  dubious  hearts. 

MRS.  CAT:  Four.    That  sounds  like  'the  title  of  a  Cosmopolitan  short  story. 

MR.  OWL:  Titles  are  fascinating,  aren't  they?  Just  think.  They  say  that 
a  book  often  sells  or  doesn't  just  on  account  of  that! 

MRS.  CAT:  I've  wanted  to  take  one  from  grammar  for  a  long  time,  and 

write  a  book  called  Indirect  Discourse. 

MR.  CAT:  And  I've  always  wanted  to  write  one  called  Unreal  Condition. 

MR.  OWL  (heavily)  :  I  don't  see  fhe  point. 

MRS.  CAT:  You  should  pretend  to.  (Thoughtfully.)  The  shortest  dis- 
tance between  two  points  is  a  good  line. 

MR.  OWL:  I  envy  your  being  dummy.  You  can  talk  all  you  want  to.  As 
they  say,  conversation  is  an  art. 

MR.  CAT:  Well,  it  has  got  a  technique. 

MR.  OWL:  Right  you  are.     But  so  few  people  are  good  listeners  today. 

MRS.  CAT:  So  few  people  are  good  talkers. 

MR.  OWL:  Exactly  what  my  English  teacher  used  to  say.  Spencer,  he  said 
to  me,  learn  to  converse.  Look  at  all  the  great  talkers.  Look  at  Coleridge,  at 
DeQuincy,  and,  above  all,  look  at  Samuel  Johnson  and  the  Cheshire  Cheese. 
We  hear  their  eloquence  today.  Do  you  suppose,  can  you  suppose  that  even  these 
great  men  did  it  without  training?  Spend  your  time  mastering  a  graceful  flow  of 
language  on  all  subjects,  on  every  subject,  in  fact.  I  have  faith  in  you.  Prac- 
tice, Spencer,  practice  daily  —  and  I  have,  dear,  haven't  I? 

MRS.  OWL:  Constantly,  dear. 

MR.  OWL:  My  English  teacher  was  an  unusual  man.  He  would  have 
thought  education  today  completely  wrong. 

MR.  CAT:  I'm  inclined  to  agree  with  that.  When  I  think  of  what  the  club 
smoking  rooms  of  the  next  generation  will  be  like  —  I  shudder.     College  used 
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to  be  the  pause  that  impressed,  then  it  became  the  pause  that  repressed,  now  it's 
the  pause  that  expresses  a  lot  of  half-baked  ideas.  If  you  want  to  know  the 
worst,  our  daughter  will  be  home  from  Vassar  next  month. 

MR.  OWL:  Thanks  to  my  early  training  and  education,  I  became  a  gentle- 
man and  a  Republican.     I  can  take  my  own  part  in  any  given  discussion. 

MR.  CAT:  Thanks  to  my  early  lack  of  training  and  education,  I  can  occas- 
ionally take  some  one  else's. 

MR.  OWL  {with  the  eagerness  of  one  who  has  proved  his  point)  :  So  can  I. 
How  do  you  suppose  I  became  chief  stockholder? 

(A  telephone  rings  from  the  hallway.) 

MR.  CAT:  I'll  answer  it.     (Exits  and  returns  quickly.)     It's  for  you,  Owl. 

MR.  OWL  (getting  up)  :  Good,  good.  I've  been  expecting  something  like 
this  all  evening.  (Significantly.)  It's  about  you  know  what,  Cat.  Quite  im- 
portant. Now  somebody  deal  again  and  I'll  be  right  back.  (Leaves  room.) 
Hello.  HELLO!  what!  Down  two  points!  Why  hasn't  somebody  told  me 
about  this  before?  What?  You  say — what  the  hell?  Oh,  this  is  F inch — Oh — 
no,  I  wouldn't  do  anything  like  that  now.  Look  here,  in  the  first  place — (His 
voice  fades  as  MR.  CAT  settles  back  in  his  chair.) 

MR.  CAT:  Your  husband  is  a  remarkable  man,  Mrs.  Owl. 

MRS.  OWL:  Yes,  isn't  he?     He  can  speak  four  languages,  you  know. 

MRS.  CAT:  Really? 

MRS.  OWL:  Yes,  German,  French,  Italian  and  Portugese. 

MRS.  CAT:  Whatever  does  he  say  in  them  all? 

MRS.  OWL:  Why,  the  same  things  he  says  in  English,  of  course. 

MR.  CAT:  I  see  the  germs  of  an  international  situation. 

(There  is  a  pause.) 

MRS.  OWL:  You  played  that  hand  beautifully,  Mr.  Cat.  Your  club  lead 
was  awfully  clever. 

MR.  CAT:  Oh  —  it  was  really  the  natural  thing  to  do. 

(Pause.) 

MRS.  CAT  (looking  at  Mrs.  Owl)  :  You  play  a  very  nice  hand  of  bridge,  too. 

MRS.  OWL:  Thank  you. 

MRS.  CAT:  We  hereby  give  notice  that  we  will  not  be  held  responsible  for 
compliments  forced  from  us. 

(Long  pause,  during  which  MR.  OWL'S  voice  is  heard,  " — and  in  the  third 
place  — ") 

MRS.  CAT  (with  an  effort)  :  Do  have  a  peppermint,  Mrs.  Owl. 

MRS.  OWL:  No  thank  you  —  and  how  are  your  children,  Mrs.  Cat?  I've 
heard  they're  so-o-o  cunning.      (Involuntary  whistle  from  MR.  CAT.) 

MRS.  CAT:  I  dare  say  they  would  be,  but,  you  see,  I'm  afraid  we  haven't 
got  any. 
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MRS.  OWL:  Oh. 

MRS.  CAT:  I  know  exactly  what  you're  thinking.  Every  considerate  hostess 
should  have  children,  or  at  least  a  pet.  I  think  Hitler  has  the  right  idea  there. 
Whatever  else  Germany  is,  it  must  be  thoroughly  socialized  by  now.  Can't 
you  see  German  hausfraus  chatting  volubly  over  a  back  fence  while  the  synthet- 
ic saurkraut  boils  away!  And  how  iss  your  youngest,  Mrs.  Katzenbaum?  Mein 
Emil  just  zaid  de  cutest  ting  de  oder  day.  Growing  up  is  the  process  of  learning 
to  depend  on  children  and  bridge. 

MRS.  OWL:  I'm  not  sure  about  that  —  my  husband  says  there  are  always 
the  things  of  the  intellect. 

MR.  CAT:  Yes,  if  you  aren't  talking  to  someone  who's  read  the  same  book 
reviews. 

(Long  pause.) 

MRS.  CAT  (desperately) :  Do  have  a  peppermint,  Mrs.  Owl. 

MRS.  OWL   (who's  had  a  change  of  heart) :  Yes,  thank  you. 

(Pause.  MR.  OWL'S  voice  is  heard  again,  " — and  in  the  fourth  place — Lis- 
ten, if  you  think  you  can  do  that  to  —  WHAT  —  now  wait  —  in  the  fifth 
place—") 

MRS.  OWL:  What  a  wicked  looking  revolver  on  the  mantlepiece! 

MR.  CAT:  It  belonged  to  me  when  I  was  in  the  cavalry  —  quite  a  long  time 
ago.     I  suppose  it  wouldn't  even  shoot  now. 

MRS.  CAT:  Tell  us  about  the  cavalry,  dear. 

MR.  CAT:  Oh,  there's  really  not  a  great  deal  to  tell  now.  I  can't  remember 
anything  except  being  stiff. 

MRS.  OWL:  Oh-h,  it  must  have  been  fascinating. 

MR.  CAT:  It  was. 

MRS.  OWL:  It's  rather  chilly  for  this  time  of  year,  don't  you  think  so? 

MRS.  CAT  (solicitously)  :  Perhaps  we  should  have  had  a  fire. 

MRS.  OWL:  Oh,  no,  no,  I  didn't  mean  that  at  all. 

(Long,  long  pause,  punctuated  by,  "as  I  was  saying — in  the  fifth  place — ") 

MR.  CAT:  Our  game  seems  permanently  broken  up. 

(No  replies,  long  pause.) 

MRS.  CAT:  Would  you  care  for  a  peppermint,  Mrs.  Owl? 

MR.  CAT  (who  has  been  staring  at  his  old  revolver) :  Wait!  Wait!  I've 
got  an  idea. 

(Curtain  to  denote  lapse  of  time.) 

(The  curtain  rises  on  an  unexpected  scene.  MRS.  OWL  is  sitting  far  back  in 
her  chair,  grotesquely  stiff.  MR.  CAT  has  fallen  to  the  floor;  his  wife  has  slump- 
ed on  the  bridge  table,  her  head  in  a  dish  of  bright,  pink  peppermints.  There  is 
a  bare  space  above  the  mantlepiece,  mutely  explained  by  the  cavalry  revolver, 
black,  grim,  between  MR.  CAT'S  limp  fingers.     MR.  OWL  is  still  talking:     "No, 
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NO,  I  haven't  finished  yet.  In  the  eighth  place,  I've  told  you  this  often  enough — 
you  really  ought  to  be  able  to  see  it  for  yourself  by  now  —  Of  course  that's  what 
I  mean,  that  deal  in  Akron.  Huh?  —  New  York  isn't  Akron?  Listen  —  What? 
Are  you  there?  Damn,  oh  double  damn,  triple  damn,  that  fool's  hung  up  before 
I  could  tell  him  what  to  do.  Cat  —  Hey,  CAT !  Come  here.  Got  to  talk  to 
you.  CAT!  This  is  important.  If  it  wasn't  for  me,  I  don't  know  what 
would  happen  to  business.  I'm  the  only  one  who's  ever  around  when  some — 
God!"  He  has  stopped  short.  He  looks  around  the  room  with  utter  and 
honest  amazement  at  first,  and  then,  with  just  as  utter  and  just  as  honest  irri- 
tation, "O  Lord.  What'll  I  do?  What  will  people  think?  Amy,  Amy,  get 
'  up  and  come  home  this  instant.  No,  no.  Can't  do  that.  Won't  work.  Amy! 
To  think  you'd  dare  do  a  thing  like  this.  Oh  dear,  my  beloved  wife,  my  close 
friends,  the  papers.  I  remember  now.  Don't  touch  the  bodies.  Don't  touch  a 
thing.  Call  the  police,  call  the  police — "  He  rushes  outside  hatless,  a  sure  sign 
of  dismay.  As  the  door  slams  behind  him,  MR.  CAT  raises  his  head  cautiously 
and  whispers,  "All  clear"  to  the  others.  Coming  to  life  at  once,  they  walk  down 
front  together.     MR.  CAT  speaks : ) 

Not  even  the  best-bred  audience 

Is  inclined  to  say  "So  what?" 

That  is  why  the  three  of  us 

Dead  men  all  forgot 

To  stay  so  till  the  curtain 

Made  your  release  certain 

And  well-deserved  as  ours. 

The  author   (chorus)   Damn  him!     was  proud  of  being  moral 

And  afraid  you  wouldn't  understand  his  earnest  height 

Of  feeling   (if  you're  as  dumb  as  he  is  lazy 

By  all  the  saints,  he's  right) . 

The  point  of  all  this  rambling  is 

Never  to  visit  the  Owls, 

And  if  the  Owls  should  visit  you, 

Well,  buy  a  dog  that  growls. 

If  you're  the  adventure-loving  type, 

That  longs  to  feel  its  life  at  stake, 

Go  —  take  along  a  fifth  for  bridge 

For  your  beneficiary's  sake. 

Bores  are  real,  bores  are  earnest, 

And  the  grave  is  not  their  goal. 

They  only  light  the  road  to  Acheron 

For  some  poor  and  genial  soul. 
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Now  our  advice  is  straight  and  fair, 

Sit  alone  all  evening  in  an  easy  chair, 

Sing  of  human  ridiculosity 

In  a  rapture  of  precocity, 

And  either  Bellevue  or  the  Hall  of  Fame 

Your  last  breathed  sighs  will  claim. 

We  also  swerve  who  only  sit  and  watch. 

Now  I've  lost  my  ivory  tower  for  a  damned  soap  box. 

(MR.  OWL'S  voice  comes  from  a  distance:  "Really,  officer,  I  don't  under- 
stand it  at  all,  as  I  was  saying,  my  dear  wife,  my  beloved  friends.  There's  simply 
no  reason  for  it.  No,  no  financial  trouble,  no  worries.  Here  we  are  now."  The 
three  resume  their  original  positions  at  the  bridge  table  as  soon  as  they  hear  MR. 
owl's  voice.    MR.  CAT,  dealing,  gives  the  other  two  a  solemn  wink.) 

CURTAIN 


Marguerite  C 

By  Therese  Exton 

IT  is  difficult  for  us  in  this  country  to 
imagine  the  state  of  mind  of  people  whose 
lives  for  generations  have  been  rhythmed  by 
the  periodical  cataclysm  of  war,  whose  coun- 
try has  been  for  centuries  a  disputed  frontier. 
Consider  the  North  of  France.  Wars  have 
so  well  trimmed  and  cleared  that  country  that 
although  it  was  a  flourishing  province  ever 
since  the  early  Middle  Ages,  the  cities  seem 
at  first  sight  as  empty  of  an  historical  past  as 
if  they  had  sprung  from  the  Middle  West. 
But  the  people  remember.  In  Douai,  they 
still  parade  on  festive  days  the  gigantic  effigy 
of  Gayant,  their  township  patron,  who  de- 
fended them  against  the  Normans  in  the  Tenth 
Century,  and  it  is  still  customary  to  punc- 
tuate the  end  of  a  good  meal  with  the  remark, 
"That  much  more  won't  go  to  the  King  of 
Prussia."      Whenever  I   went  to  Cambrai  as 


a  child  to  visit  our  relatives,  the  elders  who 
met  again  exchanged  recollections:  I  was 
brought  up  on  the  tales  of  the  Great  War, 
no  tales  of  heroic  deeds,  for  the  men  spoke 
little,  but  of  civilian  life  behind  the  lines,  of 
bombardments,  occupation,  executions,  eva- 
cuations: they  were  impressed  upon  my  mem- 
ory, as  I  listened  wide  eyed  to  my  Grand- 
mother. 

Marguerite  C,  my  Grandmother,  was  born 
at  La  Fere,  a  small  town  in  Champagne. 
It  was  in  1870,  and  Marguerite  was  a  few 
weeks  old  when  the  Prussians  (they  were 
"Prussians"  then)  invaded  the  region.  Mrs. 
C.  fled  with  her  little  daughters,  two  year-old 
Marthe,  and  Marguerite  in  a  laundry  basket 
in  place  of  a  crib.  After  this  dramatic 
diversion  and  the  short  occupation  of  the 
Prussian  troops,   which  Marguerite  was  too 
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little  to  remember,  the  tranquil  routine  of 
life  in  a  little  town  followed  its  course  very 
much  as  before,  but  in  a  sadder  and  poorer 
country.  Marguerite  was  then  a  very  lively 
little  girl,  sensitive,  but  full  of  fun.  She 
was  sent  with  her  sister  to  the  girls'  lycee  at 
Rheims  —  later  to  find  in  her  recollections 
endless  treasures  of  indulgence  for  her  grand- 
childrens'  trespasses  at  school.  At  seventeen, 
when  she  came  home,  Marguerite  was  a  very 
pretty,  dark  girl  with  thick  black  hair,  deep- 
set  brown  eyes,  a  colorful  complexion  and 
regular,  classical  features.  She  loved  to 
dance,  played  Chopin  with  feeling  and  paint- 
ed with  taste,  and  was,  in  short,  an  accom- 
plished young  lady. 

She  was  barely  nineteen  when  she  married 
Adolph  L.,  a  lawyer,  fifteen  years  older  than 
herself.      The    marriage    certainly    was    not 
one   of    "convenance",    although    Marguerite 
never  spoke  about  her  courtship  and  wedding: 
she    had    no    dowry,    and    Adolph's    whole 
fortune  was  his  law  office.     But  of  her  hus- 
band, she  spoke  often,  and  always  with  rev- 
erance.     Her    married    life  was    happy,   and 
was   uneventful,   excepting   for   the  birth   of 
her  four  children,  two  sons  and  two  daugh- 
ters.     Their  life  was  simple,   but  plentiful. 
Marguerite  put  all  her  pride  and  happiness 
in  the  happiness  of  her  family,   and  found 
there   sufficient    satisfaction.      In    later    days, 
she  recalled  those  years  with  regret:  "We  were 
all  so  happy,"  she  said,   "we  didn't  bother 
anybody.     Couldn't  they  have  left  us  alone?" 
Her    children    were    nearly    all    grown    up 
now:   Jeanne,  her  elder  daughter,  had  come 
back  from  school  in  England  a  few  years  be- 
fore, Henri,  her  elder  son,  had  just  got  his 
law  degree.     He  was  to  be  drafted  in  Septem- 
ber    when  the     war     broke  out     in  August. 
Henri    followed   his    regiment   out    of    town. 


There  were  several  days  of  anxious  silence, 
during    which    Jeanne   enrolled    as   a    nurse, 
and  the  schools  were  turned  into  hospitals. 
Strange    news    came    from    Belgium.     Then 
one  morning,   a  man  ran  into  the  hospital 
crying:   "The  Germans,  they  have  shot  two 
soldiers     on     the  Cateau     road!"     No     one 
believed  him  at  first,  then  shots  were  heard; 
there  was  a  short  fight  near  the  station.     The 
old  "Territoriaux,"  the  town's  only  defense, 
were  soon  disbanded.    The  victorious  German 
vanguard  set  a  house  on  fire  with  kerosene, 
as  a  signal,  and  the  troops  began  to  pour  into 
the  city  by  the  thousand.     Their  rhythmic 
step  and  the  rolling  guns  and  caissons  roared 
through  the  streets  for  many  hours,  while  the 
anxious  inhabitants  peered  from  behind  closed 
shutters.      Then   there   was  silence   again,    a 
sentinel  at  each  street  corner,  and  posters  on 
the  walls,  with  stern  orders  from  the  "Kom- 
mandantur"  to  the  population,  all  of  them 
concluded  by  the  formula   "whosoever  does 
not  conform  shall  be  shot."      Rooms   were 
requisitioned   in  each  home  for  officers  who 
came  and  went  during  the  night,  and  polite- 
ly   plundered    the    house.      French    soldiers, 
wounded     prisoners     soon  overcrowded   the 
hospitals,  and  were     laid  on     straw  in  the 
schools    and    churches.     The    roar    of     the 
battle  could  be  heard  thirty  miles  away.     At 
the  time  of  the  battle  of  the  Marne,  everybody 
expected  an  early   "deliverance".     Then  the 
front  settled,  and  life  was  organized  in  the 
occupied  countries.     The  town  notables,  Mr. 
L.  among  them,  volunteered  to  "collaborate" 
with  the  Kommandantur  for  the  administra- 
tion of  the  town,  as  the  government  officials 
had  left  with  the  troops  to  avoid  being  made 
prisoners.     A  strict  curfew  was  imposed  upon 
the  inhabitants,  who  were  not  allowed,  even 
in    day    time,    out    of   the   communal    limits. 
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Wine  was  requisitioned.  Then  the  consump- 
tion of  meat  was  prohibited.  As  the  winter 
passed,  milk,  butter,  coal,  rice,  oil,  coffee,  and 
even  wheat  and  sugar  became  rare  in  that 
land  of  plenty.  Marguerite  spent  her  time 
between  the  hospital  and  her  home.  She  had 
no  news  of  her  son  Henri.  Jeanne,  her  elder 
daughter,  was  a  nurse.  Her  two  younger 
children  went  to  school,  and  she  trembled 
every  time  Allied  planes  bombed  the  town 
lest  they  should  not  find  shelter  in  time. 
Housekeeping  was  complicated  by  the  absence 
of  foodstuff  and  the  presence  of  German  officers 
and  of  their  orderlies  in  the  house.  Cheating 
them  had  soon  become  a  favorite  distraction 
as  well  as  a  way  of  securing  more  food.  As 
vice-president  of  the  town  Red  Cross  Associ- 
ation, Marguerite  had  to  face  other  difficulties: 
medical  supplies  were  getting  scarce,  and  soon 
had  to  be  asked  from  the  Germans  for  the 
French  hospital.  Slightly  wounded  soldiers 
were  helped  to  escape:  Mr.  L.  succeeded  in 
the  first  month  of  the  war  in  passing  thirty 
Frenchmen  across  the  lines.  Then  the  Ger- 
mans introduced  German  wounded  into  the 
French  hospital,  so  that  they  might  spy  on 
the  French.  Marguerite  took  care  of  them 
as  well  as  the  others.  "When  I  heard  those 
poor  kids  calling  their  mothers,  I  could  not 
hate  them,  but  I  prayed  that  a  German  woman 
would  take  care  of  my  son  as  I  take  care  of 
these,  if  he  were  wounded  and  a  prisoner." 

The  months  and  the  years  passed.  From 
1915  onward  the  population  was  fed  almost 
entirely  by  American  relief.  In  the  spring  of 
1916,  they  heard  the  guns  firing  in  the  East 
instead  of  the  South:  the  battle  raged  at  Ver- 
dun, where  Henri  fought  for  months,  but 
Marguerite  did  not  know  it.  Yet,  in  spite 
of  privation,  and  whatever  the  anxiety  in 
their  hearts,  all  kept  before  the  Germans  an 


indifferent  and  even  careless  air  which  exas- 
perated them.  "Those  French  people  aren't 
serious,"  they  said. 

In  the  beginning  of  1917,  Jeanne  was 
severely  ill,  and  evacuated  to  France  through 
Switzerland.  Privations  became  harder  every 
day.  The  Germans  seriously  lacked  many 
necessities;  one  requisition  followed  another. 
In  spite  of  desperate  stratagems,  Marguerite 
saw  her  house  emptied  of  its  brass  and  pewter 
ware,  all  the  mattresses,  every  scrap  of  paper, 
valuable  books  or  rubbish  were  taken  away. 
Chairs,  pianos,  rugs  were  needed  for  the  pri- 
vate comfort  of  officers  in  the  trenches,  works 
of  art  were  catalogued  to  be  in  due  time  trans- 
ported to  Germany.  No  clothes  were  avail- 
able, no  shoes  to  be  found.  Adolph  L.  and 
his  friends  devoted  themselves  entirely  to  the 
relief  of  the  poorer  part  of  the  population. 
They  earned  the  respect  of  the  occupying 
authorities  by  their  courage  and  disinterested- 
ness. But  they  dearly  paid  for  the  privilege: 
during  the  British  attacks  on  the  Somme  in 
1917,  all  the  notables  in  the  city  were  taken 
as  hostages  and  locked  up  in  the  town  hall. 
Marguerite  and  Lucie,  her  younger  daughter, 
ran  three  times  a  day  under  the  bombardment 
to  carry  Adolph  warm  food. 

Privations  and  constant  worry  wore  out 
Marguerite:  at  forty-five  her  hair  was  white, 
and  she  looked  like  an  old  woman.  She  knew 
that  her  husband  besides  his  charitable  activi- 
ties was  connected  with  Edith  Cavell's  organi- 
zation, reguarly  helped  prisoners  to  escape,  re- 
ceived and  passed  messages  of  a  dangerous 
kind.  His  life  was  in  danger  any  time.  One 
day,  soldiers  came  into  the  house,  took  Mr. 
L.  and  ordered  Marguerite  to  prepare  him  a 
bundle,  for  he  was  to  be  deported  to  Poland. 
Three  days  later  he  came  back.  Nobody  ever 
knew  what  had  happened.     Andre,  her  youn- 
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ger  son,  was  at  fourteen  as  tall  as  a  man,  and 
the  mother  feared  to  see  him  sent,  as  were 
other  boys,  to  do  hard  labor  as  a  civilian 
prisoner  of  military  age. 

In  March  1918,  one  morning,  Marguerite 
was  suddenly  called  to  the  "Hospice  des  Vieil- 
lards"  which  her  husband  directed.  She  found 
him  lying  in  one  of  the  bedrooms,  stricken 
down  by  apoplexy:  he  died  an  hour  later.  He 
had  just  received  the  news  of  the  capture  of 
Montdidier  by  the  Germans.  His  death  was 
mourned  by  the  whole  city. 

In  later  days  Marguerite  spoke  little  of  her 
feelings  in  this  dark  period  of  her  life.  But 
her  grief  was  terrible:  without  the  companion 
of  so  many  years,  life  seemed  to  her  suddenly 
meaningless,  and  the  daily  struggle  against  the 
hardships  of  occupation  filled  her  with  lassi- 
tude. Then  she  remembered  her  husband's 
saying,  "One  must  live  for  the  living,"  and 
went  on  with  the  routine  of  her  daily  tasks. 
She  had  always  depended  upon  someone:  her 
mother,  her  friends,  her  husband.  Now,  she 
rested  on  her  younger  daughter  Lucie.  "I 
don't  know  what  would  have  become  of  me 
without  her,"  she  said  later,  "but  it  was  im- 
possible to  be  discouraged  when  she  was 
there."  Lucie  was  then  sixteen,  but  precoci- 
ously matured  by  the  experience  of  the  last 
years.  Cool-headed  and  kind-hearted  under  a 
saucy  demeanour,  she  was  the  one  who  answer- 
ed with  candid  insolence  to  the  demands  of  the 
German  officers,  brought  forbidden  potatoes 
in  sacks  hidden  under  long  skirts,  forced 
the  neighbors  sheltered  in  the  cellar  to  laugh 
at  her  sallies  during  bombardments,  and  sea- 
soned with  humor  the  daily  meals  of  rice  and 
cabbage  or  turnips.  By  then  the  unfortunate 
inhabitants  of  the  little  town  spent  most  of 
their  time  in  their  cellars:  they  had  brought 
down  their  beds,  their  furniture,  their  cook- 


ing utensils.  In  July,  Lucie  passed  her  Bacca- 
laureat  in  the  cellar  of  the  "college".  The 
nearer  they  were  to  the  battle-front,  the  hard- 
er the  occupation  became,  although  they  were 
spared  the  horrors  of  the  Hindenburg  line.  But 
hope  also  leaped  higher.  They  saw  the  once 
spick  and  span  German  officers  reduced  to 
starving  rations,  to  their  horrible  "pain  caca" 
which,  I  have  heard,  made  even  the  hens  ill. 
The  once  proud  crack  regiments  come  back 
from  Verdun,  the  Champagne,  the  Somme, 
whole  companies  reduced  to  half  a  dozen  men. 

But  they  were  not  to  witness  the  final  de- 
livery of  their  town:  during  the  victorious 
attack  of  the  British  on  the  Somme,  in  Sep- 
tember 1918,  the  whole  population,  or  what 
was  left  of  it,  was  assembled  on  a  few  hours' 
notice  and  sent  on  foot,  carrying  by  hand 
whatever  they  could,  to  Valenciennes,  20 
miles  away.  The  road  was  being  bombarded 
and  many  among  the  weakened  people  were 
killed  or  died  with  exhaustion  on  the  way. 
From  there,  they  were  sent  by  train  to  Bel- 
gium. It  was  a  wearisome  trip.  After  three 
days  in  a  "Hommes  40,  chevaux  8"  they  were 
herded  into  a  small  and  poor  Belgian  village, 
where  they  stayed  for  several  weeks  before 
their  final  evacuation  to  France  through  the 
Rhineland  and  Switzerland.  "At  the  Swiss 
frontier,"  Marguerite  often  related,  "there 
were  women  and  girls  who  rushed  to  us  and 
gave  us  clothes,  food  and  warm  milk,  and 
they  gave  us  more  at  every  station.  When 
we  arrived  at  Evian,  we  were  received  with 
military  honors.  I  am  not  usually  sentimen- 
tal, but  I  cried  when  I  heard  'Aux  champs'. 
It  was  nearly  more  than  we  could  bear  to  see 
French  uniforms  and  the  French  flag  again." 

Marguerite  lived  in  Paris  with  her  younger 
children  until  the  end  of  the  war.  When  the 
armistice   came,    Marguerite  thought   of   her 
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husband  who  had  not  lived  to  see  the  victory, 
of  her  son,  who  by  a  miracle  had  come  back 
unwounded  from  the  severest  battles.  Jeanne 
and  Henri  returned  to  Cambrai  early  in  1919, 
to  find  the  town  for  the  greater  part  destroy- 
ed, systematically  mined  and  burned  by  the 
retreating  Germans.  The  house  had  suffered 
no  major  damage:  the  Canadians  had  enter- 
ed the  town  before  the  Germans  had  had  time 
to  finish  their  work.  But  the  roof  was  use- 
less, the  ceiling  leaked,  and  Jeanne  had  to 
plough  her  way  with  a  broom  through  the 
litter  on  the  floor.  Great  bundles  of  belong- 
ings, wrapped  in  fabric  stripped  from  the 
walls  of  the  dining  room,  were  piled  up  in 
the  hall,  ready  to  be  shipped  over  to  Germany. 
There  was  not  a  bed  in  the  house,  not  an 
entire  piece  of  furniture,  not  a  window  pane. 
The  lawn  was  strewn  with  the  remains  of  the 
soiled  and  broken  china  set,  every  room  in  the 
house  was  defiled  with  excrements.  Margue- 
rite came  back  to  her  desolated  home  as  soon 
as  the  house  was  made  habitable  again.  Every- 
one in  town  returned,  built  a  new  house  where 
the  old  one  had  stood.  In  the  meanwhile 
they  lived  as  best  they  could,  in  cellars,  sleep- 
ing on  rags,  eating  out  of  tin  cans.  The 
American  relief  was  active  in  helping  them: 
they  built  sheet-iron  barracks  by  the  hundred, 
distributed  clothing  and  food  to  the  school 
children.  Jeanne  was  a  nurse  again ;  she  work- 
ed with  the  American  felief,  and  soon  became 
engaged  to  the  young  lieutenant  who  was 
at  the  head  of  the  organization  in  the  town. 
They  were  married  in  October  the  same  year, 
and  left  for  the  States. 

Marguerite  found  it  hard  to  get  used  to  the 
idea  of  her  daughter  marrying  a  foreigner — 
but  after  all,  she  said,  her  happiness  was  the 
main  thing,  and  she  preferred  at  least  an 
American  to  any  other  kind  of  foreigner. 


Henri  took  his  father's  place  in  his  law 
office;  in  a  few  years  of  hard  work,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  making  it  active  and  prosperous 
again.  He  refurnished,  and  practically  rebuilt 
the  old  house,  in  which  he  lived  with  his 
mother  and  sister.  Then  Lucie  also  married. 
Andre  left  for  Argentine.  His  departure  rent 
his  mother's  heart.  He  was  the  favorite,  the 
youngest  of  the  brood,  brought  up  with  so 
many  pains  through  the  war.  But  the  young 
man  was  restless  after  the  hardships  of  his 
adolescent  years.  Then  Henri,  too,  married, 
and  Marguerite  left  him  the  house,  moving  to 
a  small  flat  with  her  dear  piano  and  the  few 
pieces  of  her  old  furniture  which  had  survived 
the  war. 

Marguerite  now  led  a  very  quiet,  retired 
life,  centered  on  the  memory  of  her  husband 
and  on  her  children  and  grandchildren.  Every 
year  another  baby  enlarged  the  family,  and  it 
was  Marguerite's  chief  cause  of  regret  that  she 
had  too  small  an  income  to  spoil  them  as  she 
would  have  liked  to.  Marguerite  grew  older: 
she  was  still  active,  and  had  become  gay  again, 
in  spite  of  her  mourning  clothes.  New  houses 
had  sprung  up,  new  trees  had  grown  in  the 
devastated  land,  children  were  born,  who  had 
not  known  the  trials  of  their  elders.  Time 
softened  her  sorrow,  and  created  for  Margue- 
rite a  new  world  of  interests,  in  spite  of  old 
age  and  the  death  of  old  friends.  Then  again 
came  the  threat  of  war;  Marguerite  saw  it 
coming,  years  ahead,  and  said  sadly:  "It  is 
just  like  1914."  Then  after  a  first  alert  at 
the  time  of  Munich,  her  son  and  her  son-in- 
law,  fathers  of  four  and  six  children,  were 
mobilized  as  reserve  officers.  The  war  broke 
out  again.  Marguerite  went  to  stay  with 
Lucie,  in  a  small  town  near  Lille.  The  win- 
ter was  deceptively  calm.     Then  the  invasion 
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began.  Thousands  of  Belgian  cars  soon  dot- 
ted the  roads,  then  bicycles  and  pedestrians. 
Each  hour,  at  the  radio,  new  names  described 
the  German  advance,  names  familiar  from  the 
last  war.  Marguerite  and  Lucie  listened  with 
sinking  hearts,  still  kept  a  desperate  faith  in 
the  possibility  of  an  allied  counter-offensive. 
But  memories  haunted  them.  "I  don't  want 
to  live  through  it  again,"  thought  Marguerite, 


and  Lucie,  "I  don't  want  my  children  to  see 
it."  One  morning  she  filled  the  car  with 
whatever  fuel  she  possessed,  and  whatever  be- 
longings it  would  carry,  woke  up  her  mother, 
her  maid,  dressed  the  children  in  haste,  piled 
them  all  in,  and  took  her  place  in  the  long  line 
on  the  road,  driving  southward.  It  was  the 
third  time  Marguerite  was  driven  from  her 
home  by  war. 


Invocation  to  a  Tacit  Muse 


By  Sally  Mourner 


I  love  the  interstellar  silences: 

Space  is  pride  and  liberty.     Still 

If  anything  is  worth  your  mind, 

Speak  it.     Silence  prolonged 

Becomes  unmusical,  the  tedium  of  death. 

Let  the  note  jar  if  it  does.     I  only  disrespect 

The  slack  string  rotting  on  the  shapely  instrument, 

The  nerve  relaxed,  abandoned,  given  up. 

I  hate  at  last  the  flute  of  ebony 

Silver  bound  a  channel  for  the  silent  air, 

The  face  that  breathes  but  looks  like  death, 

The  strong  and  subtle  hand  at  rest. 

And  I  am  not  a  shadow  now 

Firmer  than  the  wind  I  am 

Alive  with  brightness 

I  shout  against  the  dark. 

Your  ear  cannot  refuse, 

Wind  cannot  blow  my  words  away 

And  I  am  not  afraid 
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To  hear  my  own  voice  echoing. 
Consider  and  reply :  for  otherwise 
Is  death  dishonorable 
And  that  alone  cannot  be  borne. 

0  counteract  the  intervening  wind 

Arouse  the  quiet  hand  to  some  initial  gesture. 

1  have  seen  your  admirable  eyelids; 

Open  and  look  and  let  those  eyes  be  looked  upon. 
You  must. 


Who's  Which 


WE  introduce  PARRISH  BANON  as  a  new 
contributor.  She  sauntered  up  to  the 
Authorities  one  cold  winter  night  and  present- 
ed herself.  We  quote:  "My  name  is  Parrish 
Banon.  I  don't  believe  in  education.  I'm  here  to 
lend  myself  to  an  experiment.  If  you  can 
prove  me  wrong,  I  resign  myself  to  college 
training  and  concede  my  point."  The  Au- 
thorities welcomed  her  with  some  misgivings. 
But  they  took  the  bull  by  the  horns:  they 
poured  Homer  down  her  throat;  they  thrust 
her  into  Biology  Lab.  and  left  her  to  fend 
for  herself;  they  introduced  her  to  Baby  Greek 
and  Dr.  Stewart.     The  battle  is  still  on. 

We  introduce  ANGELA  FRAMINGHAM  as  a 
new  contributor.  She  really  deserves  first 
mention  on  this  page  (although,  to  prevent 
confusion,  we  have  employed  the  alphabeti- 
cal method) ,  because  she  has  financed  this 
issue.  She  became  immensely  interested  in  the 
work  we  are  doing  and  wanted  to  have  some 
part  in  it.  A  note  about  her  history:  born 
in  southern  Ireland,  of  English  parents  high 


up  in  diplomatic  circles,  she  came  to  New  York 
in  1920  at  the  age  of  eight.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-seven  she  inherited  a  large  sum  from 
an  unknown  philanthropist  and  built  a  home 
for  wayward  girls.  At  thirty  she  decided  to 
delve  into  higher  education.  After  taking 
many  entrance  exams,  she  is  one  of  us.  We 
are  proud  to  claim  her. 

We  introduce  SALLY  MOURNER  as  a  new 
contributor.  She  is  our  youngest  student. 
She  graduated  valedictorian  from  high  school 
barely  having  cut  her  twelve-year  molars.  On 
that  occasion  she  spoke  in  verse,  extemporane- 
ously. We  refrain  from  quoting:  aside  from 
the  rather  dubious  rhyme  scheme  and  subtle 
use  of  sprung  rhythm,  she  showed  partiality 
to  Persiam  imperialism.  She  ended  her 
speech  boldly  with  an  Oriental  quotation.  It 
has  not  yet  been  translated,  nor  even  set 
down.  We  hestitate  to  assume  that  it,  too, 
was  extempore.    We  welcome  her  to  our  midst. 

We  introduce  Amy  STACK  as  a  new  con- 
tributor. As  a  small  child,  she  was  left 
(Comirtued   on   page   32) 
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WHO'S   WHICH 

(Continued  from  page  30) 
stranded,  motherless,  fatherless,  sisterless, 
brotherless,  in  the  Tennessee  hill  country  — 
home  she  had  none.  She  went  to  agricultural 
school,  and  is  known  as  the  most  adept  corn- 
husker  this  side  of  Paoli.  At  the  age  of  four- 
teen she  tutored  Serge  Kavelovitski  in  Etrus- 
can. Later  she  made  her  debut  on  the  concert 
stage  with  the  performance  of  an  oboe  solo 
composed  by  Lucian  Boke.  At  twenty,  the 
climax  of  her  career,  her  poem  appears  in  the 
February  issue  of  a  prominent  college  maga- 
zine. Such  accomplishment  should  not  go 
unnoticed. 


OFFICIAL   JEWELERS   FOR   THE 
BRYN  MAWR  COLLEGE  CLASS  RINGS 


Gl  FTS 

Of  rare  beauty  and  charm  .  .  .  there 
are  few  whose  wishes  cannot  be  satis- 
fled  from  among  the  infinite  variety 
that  fill  the  many  departments  of  this 
Establishment  ...  in  Jewels,  Watches, 
Clocks,  Silver,  China,  Glass,  Leather 
Goods  and  Novelties. 

fi^j><>  mmm««  staWonjPlE  (q 

Established  1832 

1218  Chestnut   Street 

Philadelphia 

A  copy  of  the  Gift  Book  sent  upon  request 


JEANNETT'S 

Bryn  Mawr  Flower  Shop,  Inc. 


Quality      of      flowers      and 

distinctive   arrangement   are 

a   matter   of   personal    pride 

with  us 

• 

Phone  Bryn  Mawr  570 


'^d-l^a  jUaau&c... 

It's  EASY  ON  THE  LIPS, 
EilSY  ON  THE  EYES, 
I  EASY  ON  THE  P0CKETB00K 


—  was  the  prize-winning  entry  of  Miss 
Salliejo  Thomas  of  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity in  Tangee  Red-Red's  recent  Ad- 
Writing  contest. 


EASY  on  the  lips?  Indeed  it  is— 
for  Red-Red  is  made  with 
Tangee's  famous  pure  cream 
base!  It  goes  on  like  a  dream 
. . .  and,  once  applied,  clings 
like  mad  for  hours  and  hours. 


EASY  ON  THE  EYES?  It  certainly 
is— both  yours  and  his.  Pure, 
clear,  Tangee  Red-Red  blends 
with  all  fashion  colors... gives 
your  lips  new  life  and  bril- 
liance. (Wear  it  together  with 
the  matching  rouge  and 
Tangee's  im«powdery  Face 
Powder  for  the  most  shatter- 
ing effect.) 


EASY    ON     THE     POCKETBOOK? 

Assuredly. .  .not   only   does 
Tangee   Red-Red   save  you  t 
money  by  lasting  longer... but  I 
the  new  larger  sizes  hold  more 
lipstick  than  ever  before. 


T4NGEE 


RAREST,  LOVELIEST   RED   OF  THEM   ALL 


Doubles 

in 

Danger ! 

STUNT  ACE   MALCOLM   POPE,  WHO   DOUBLES 

FOR  THE   STARS,   CRASHED   THE   MOVIES 

AT  60   MILES   AN    HOUR 


MALCOLM  POPE,  Stunt  Ace 


The  smoke  of  slower-burning  Camels  contains 

than  the  average  of  the  4  other  larg- 
est-selling brands  tested— less  than 
any  of  them— according  to  indepen- 
dent scientific  tests  of  the  smoke  it- 
self! The  smoke's  the  thing! 

CAMEL 

THE   CIGARETTE   OF 
COSTLIER   TOBACCOS 


THERE'S 

NOTHING  LIKE 

A  CAMEL.  SWELL 

FLAVOR  _AND 

THE/RE  MILDER  t 

By  FAR,  WITH 

LESS  NICOTINE  I 

IN  THE 

SMOKE.' 


BY  BURNING  2  5%  SLOWER  than  the  avel 
age  of  the  4  other  largest-selling  brands  testei 
—  slower  than  any  of  them  — Camels  also  giv 
you  a  smoking  plus  equal,  on   the  average,  t 
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EXTRA  SMOKE! 
PER  PACK! 
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V^HAT!  A  gfrj  training  men 
to  fly  for  Uncle  Sam  ? 

THE^name  is  Lennox— Peggy  Lennox.  She's  blonde.  She's  pretty. 
Sire -may  not  look  the  part  of  a  trainer  of  fighting  men,  but— 
Sbfjis  one  of  the  few  women  pilots  qualified  to  give  instruction 
in  rJie'GAA  flight  training  program.  And  the  records  at  Randolph 

anS'P'ensacola  of  the  men  who  learned  to  fly  from  Peggy  show  she's 

•  •••• 
ddScsLg  a  man-sized  job  of  it.  She's  turned  out  pilots  for  the  Army  .  .  . 

/for  the  Navy.  Peggy  is  loyal  to  both  arms  of  the  service.  Her  only 

•.*•:."" "•favorite  is  the  favorite  in  every  branch  of  the  service— Camel  ciga- 

'*!  "•*       rettes.  She  says:  "It's  always  Camels  with  me— they're  milder." 


FLYING    INSTRUCTOR 

PEGGY  LENNOX  SAYS: 

"THIS  is  the 
CIGARETTE  FOR  ME. 

EXTRA  Ml  LO- 
AN D  there's 

SOMETHING  SO 
CHEERING  ABOUT 
CAMEL'S 
GRAND 

FLAVOR" 


•  "Extra  mild,"  says  Peggy  Lennox. 
"Less  nicotine  in  the  smoke,"  adds  the 
student,  as  they  talk  it  over  —  over 
Camels  in  the  pilot  room  above. 

Yes,  there  is  less  nicotine  in  the 
smoke  of  slower-burning  Camels  .  .  . 
extra  mildness ...  but  that  alone  doesn't 


tell  you  why,  with  smokers  in  the 
service  ...  in  private  life,  as  well  .  .  . 
Camels  are  preferred. 

No,  there's  something  else... some- 
thing more.  Call  it  flavor,  call  it  plea- 
sure, call  it  what  you  will,  you'll  find 
it  only  in  Camels.  You'll  like  it! 


Don't  let  those  eyes  and  that  smile  fool 
you.  When  this  young  lady  starts  talk- 
ing airplanes— and  what  it  takes  to  fly 
'em— brother,  you'd  listen,  too  .  . .  just 
like  these  students  above. 


She  may  call  you  by  your  first  name 
now  and  then,  but  when  she  calls  you  | 
up  for  that  final  "check  flight,"  you'd 
better  know  your  loops  inside  and  out. 
It's  strictly  regulation  with  her. 


The  smoke  of  slower-burning  Camels  contains 

28%  LESS  NICOTINE 

than  the  average  of  the  4  other  largest-selling 

cigarettes  tested— less  than  any  of  them— according  to 

independent  scientific  tests  of  the  smoke  itself! 


Yes,  and  with  Instructor  Peggy  Lennox 
it's  strictly  Camels,  too.  "Mildness  is  si 
rule  •with   me,"    she    explains.    "Tha> 
means  slower-burning  Camels.  There': 
less  nicotine  in  the  smoke." 


•  BY  BURNING  25^ 
SLOWER  than  the  averagr' 
of  the  4  other  largest-sellinj 
brands  tested  —  slower  thai 
any  of  them  —  Camels  alsi 
give  you  a  smoking  plu 
equal,    on    the    average,   t 


EXTRA  SMOKES 
PER  PACK! 

R.  .1.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company  I 
Winston-Salem,  N.C. 
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Editorial 

FATHER  Coleman  in  his  talk  on  April  1 3  spoke  briefly  on  the  value  of  a  sense 
of  humor  in  these  years.  We  have  thought  of  that,  and  have  some  ideas 
to  add.  There  is  always  conversation  about  what  should  be  preserved,  and  the 
conclusion  is  generally  "culture."  But  by  that  we  imply,  on  the  whole,  things 
of  the  past  —  beautiful  painting,  music,  writing.  A  cathedral  or  museum, 
when  bombed,  assumes  more  value  to  some  of  us  than  a  hospital. 

There  is  something  more  important:  the  preservation  of  the  power  to 
produce  beauty.  In  all  the  ugliness  of  action  confidence  in  this  power  is  jeopar- 
dized. 

The  reader  will  expect  us  to  conclude:  Therefore,  don't  let  it  get  you 
down.    Take  it  as  lightly  as  possible.    Laugh  when  you  can. 

But  there  are  still  deeper  implications.  The  humor  should  not  be  a  nega- 
tive escape  mechanism.  Actually  laughter  is  a  creative  exercise  —  as  much  so 
as  any  art.  And  if  you  laugh  at  the  man  who  slips  on  the  banana  peel,  it  is 
the  sense  of  the  ridiculous  that  you  exert.  In  chat,  you  are  unconsciously  com- 
paring the  man  slipping  to  the  man  upright  —  the  dignified  man.  And  dignity, 
in  its  broader  sense,  is  the  end  of  man's  endeavours. 

The  extreme  example  is  the  sight  of  a  soldier  blown  sky-high  by  a  bomb. 
You  sit  in  the  theatre  and  see  how  pathetically  ridiculous  it  is.  You  do  not  laugh. 
But  children  in  the  front  rows  do.  In  back  of  you  a  woman  says,  "The  poor 
things!  They  don't  know  any  better.  They  don't  know  what  it  means." 
True,  perhaps,  but  the  ridiculous  is  still  there,  and  it  is  encouraging  that  every- 
one sees  it  —  not  shocking.  Seeing  the  ridiculous  presupposes  a  realization  of  the 
dignified.  And  it  is  this  realization  that  produces  works  of  art,  or,  in  other 
words,  keeps  culture  alive,  not  of  the  past,  but  of  the  present  and  future. 

M.  H. 
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The  Mary  B. 


By  Helena  Hersey,  '45 


Sometimes  now  when  people  talk  about 
Honolulu  and  Pearl  Harbor  and  the  Japa- 
nese, I  catch  myself  thinking  of  Ted  and 
Al,  and  little  Katy  and  the  Mary  B. 

We  were  about  thirteen  then  and  had  a 
bad  case  of  what  the  old  sailors  call  Tahiti 
fever.  It's  something  that  gets  you  in  the 
pit  of  the  stomach  and  makes  you  clammy 
in  the  palms  of  your  hands  and  you  lie  awake 
all  night  and  tell  yourself  stories  about 
Raratonga  and  Manareva  and  a  boat  about 
thirty-two  feet  long  that  sails  like  the  wind. 
Anyway,  Ted  and  Al  were  friends  of  ours 
because  they'd  been  a  lot  of  places  and  Ted 
was  going  to  marry  a  Samoan  princess  and 
Al  had  a  plan  to  make  himself  millions  and 
retire  as  the  chieftain  of  some  little  group 
of  islands  off  the  trade  routes.  They  lived 
then  in  a  room  in  the  basement  of  one  of 
the  little  yellow  houses  out  Fort  Shafter  way. 
We  used  to  go  there  and  sit  in  the  corner, 
looking  at  the  big  brown  charts  on  the  walls 
and  the  pieces  of  tapa  and  the  pareus  that 
they  pinned  up  around  the  room  and  listen- 
ing to  the  stories  that  they'd  let  slip  when 
they  forgot   we  were  around. 

One  morning  when  we  went  down  there, 
Ted  wasn't  around  and  Al  was  lying  on  the 
bed  with  a  sort  of  dark  brown  look.  We 
started  to  back  out  before  he  could  see  us, 
when  he  opened  one  eye.  "We  were  just 
leaving,"  I  said  apologetically.  "Good,"  Al 
said,  and  groaned  a  little.  He  must  have 
had  a  change  of  heart,  though  just  as  we 
closed   the   door   because   he   called    after   us. 


"Friend  of  mine  named  Jim  Barnes  just  tied 
up  at  Pier  14  last  week.     Go  see  him." 

We  walked  down  to  the  pier  that  after- 
noon. The  only  sailing  boat  there  was 
a  little  sloop  about  twenty-seven  feet  long. 
There  was  a  man  in  a  blue  shirt  on  the  deck 
scraping  paint  so  we  said  hello  to  him  and 
said  that  we  were  friends  of  Al's  and  Ted's 
and  just  stopped  by  to  see  how  he  was.  He 
looked  at  us  blankly.  We  said  Satanella 
because  Ted  and  Al  were  known  best  for  a 
cruise  on  the  Satanella  when  they  were  blown 
four  thousand  miles  off  their  course  and 
landed  somewhere  in  the  New  Hebrides.  And 
then  he  said  "Oh,  yes,"  and  said  that  he  was 
fine  and,  after  we'd  stood  there  for  a  minute 
or  two  shifting  our  feet,  asked  us  to  come 
aboard.  We  climbed  down  while  he  held  a 
little  dog,  a  sort  of  fox  terrier  that  was  trying 
to  chew  on  our  ankles. 

Inside  the  cabin  was  where  we  met  Katy, 
which  really  wasn't  her  name  but  short  for 
her  Japanese  name  which  I  don't  remember. 
We  hardly  noticed  her  at  first.  She  was  not 
as  pretty  as  Japanese  girls  can  be  and  she 
was  only  about  four  and  a  half  feet  tall  and 
would  disappear  when  strangers  were  around. 
Jim  didn't  talk  to  us  much  but  he  had  eight 
albums  full  of  snapshots  and  newspaper 
clippings.  He  gave  them  to  us  to  look  at 
and  stood  alongside  telling  us  where  all  the 
pictures  had  been  taken  even  if  it  was  printed 
underneath  in  white  ink.  Most  of  them  were 
of  the  Mary  B.,  starting  when  she  was  just 
a  few  sticks  of  pfanking  in  somebody's  back 
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yard  and  showing  Jim  and  a  big  good  look- 
ing brunette  who  we  began  to  guess  was 
Mary  B.,  standing  alongside  of  her  as  each 
new  board  was  put  on,  and  finally  the  same 
girl  christening  the  finished  hull.  That  was 
in  California,  just  north  of  San  Diego,  he 
told  us.  After  that  there  was  the  Mary  B. 
in  San  Francisco,  the  Mary  B.  in  Molokai, 
the  Mary  B.  in  Honolulu,  the  Mary  B.  in 
Papeete,  and  then  it  was  dark  and  we  had 
to  get  home  and  we  had  only  finished  two 
books.  We  thanked  Jim  but  he  didn't  say 
anything  about  ever  showing  us  the  other 
six.  We  were  leaving  kind  of  hurt  when 
Katy  slipped  out  of  the  dark  and  smiled  at 
us  and  said  "Come  back  and  see  pictures," 
and  we  smiled  and  said  we  would. 

We  didn't  go  back  for  a  long  time  though, 
mostly  because  we  didn't  like  Jim  much. 
It  wasn't  only  that  he  hadn't  asked  us  to 
see  the  rest  of  the  pictures — he  was  different 
from  Ted  and  Al  and  most  of  their  friends 
in  other  ways  too.  He  was  older  and  wore 
more  clothes,  socks  and  sometimes  even  a 
coat,  and  he  talked  to  you  so  you  couldn't 
forget  that  you  were  just  young  and  hadn't 
been  anywhere.  When  I  think  back  I  can 
see  how  women  would  think  he  was  at- 
tractive— bright  blue  eyes  and  sandy  hair 
slicked  back  over  his  head.  But  that  didn't 
affect  us  any  and  we  didn't  go  back  until 
we'd  talked  each  other  almost  crazy  about 
what  must  be  in  the  other  books. 

It  was  early  in  the  morning  and  about 
a  month  later  when  we  finally  went  again. 
The  boat  looked  a  lot  different;  she'd  had 
a  new  paint  job  and  all  the  brass  work  was 
shined  up,  even  the  terrier  looked  like  he'd 
had  a  bath.  Before  we  could  call,  the  dog 
started  to  bark  and  Katy's  yellow  face  popped 
out  of  the  hatch.     "Jim  not  here,"  she  said 


and  smiled.  "You  want  to  see  pictures?" 
We  said  yes  we  did  and  she  held  the  dog 
while  we  came  aboard. 

She  was  working  on  the  inside  of  the 
cabin  and  had  fixed  it  up  to  look  pretty  and 
homey  with  flowered  curtains  in  front  of 
the  locker  and  over  the  four  little  port  holes 
and  matching  pillows  on  the  two  bunks. 
Jim  had  a  job  at  Kaneohe  where  they  were 
building  the  new  air  base  and  worked  all 
day  she  told  us.  We  sat  down  happily  on 
the  pretty  bunk  with  the  albums  and  looked 
at  pictures  and  talked  all  morning  while  she 
pattered  back  and  forth  washing  Jim's  blue 
shirts  and  hanging  them  on  a  line  she  had 
rigged  aft.  We  have  to  leave  at  eleven  thirty 
but  we  came  back  the  next  day  and  kept 
on  coming  about  two  or  three  times  a  week 
to  look  at  the  pictures. 

All  I  can  remember  of  them  now  is  that 
they  were  always  the  Mary  B.  and  Jim  with 
his  arms  around  the  waist  of  some  girl  and 
a  couple  of  palm  trees,  but  it  took  us  three 
weeks  to  really  finish  the  albums.  After 
the  first  few  days  Katy  got  over  some  of  her 
shyness  and  began  making  us  little  thin  crisp 
rice  cakes  to  eat  in  the  afternoon.  She  told 
us  Jim  didn't  like  anything  but  American 
food  with  a  little  poi  now  and  then  so  we 
had  to  eat  them  all  up  or  take  them  home  in 
our  pockets  so  he  wouldn't  see  them  and  get 
mad.  Sometimes  she  would  come  and  sit 
alongside  of  us  while  we  looked  at  the  pic- 
tures and  tell  us  a  little  more  about  some 
of  them.  We  guessed  Jim  had  been  through 
the  albums  with  her  because  there  were  mever 
any  signs  in  the  snapshots  of  her  having 
been  along.  When  we  were  all  sitting  and 
admiring  the  Mary  B.  in  a  little  green  cove 
on  one  of  the  Society  islands,  Katy  said  all 
of  a  sudden,  "Jim  and  I  will  go  there  soon." 
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Then  she  looked  as  if  she  were  blushing  for 
telling  us  that  much  about  herself.  In  a 
minute  she  slipped  off  and  washed  Jim's 
shirts  furiously  all  the  rest  of  the  morning. 

Even  after  we  knew  all  the  pictures  by 
heart,  we'd  got  so  used  to  coming  that  we 
kept  on  anyway.  It  was  about  that  time 
that  they  put  the  new  roller  skating  rink 
in  at  Pier  14.  It  opened  every  afternoon 
at  two  and  we  would  go  and  sit  on  the  deck 
of  the  Mary  B.  and  listen  to  the  skating 
music,  watching  the  steamers  go  in  and  out 
and  trying  to  touch  the  water  with  our  bare 
feet  when  the  wake  from  one  of  the  ships 
would  make  the  Mary  B.  rock  and  bang  her 
rubber-tired  sides  against  the  pier,  rattling 
Katy  around  in  the  cabin.  The  dog  would 
lie  at  our  sides  and  bark  all  afternoon  and 
sometimes  when  it  was  hot  Katy  would  come 
and  sit  with  us  for  a  few  minutes,  her  little 
feet  solemnly  crossed  in  front  of  her  instead 
of  dangling  loose  over  the  sides  like  ours. 
One  day  when  one  of  the  Japanese  freighters 
went  by,  she  told  us  how  her  father  who 
was  born  in  Honolulu  took  that  ship  when 
he  was  twenty-two  to  go  back  to  Japan  and 
marry  a  girl  from  there.  He  found  the  one 
he  wanted  in  just  a  few  months  and  caught 
the  same  ship  back  again  with  Katy's  mother, 
so  she  always  thanked  it  when  it  went  by. 

She  never  sat  for  long  though,  because 
there  was  always  so  much  she  wanted  to 
do  around  the  boat.  The  woodwork  and 
the  brass  was  washed  and  polished  every  day 
and  Jim  had  to  have  clean  clothes  that  she'd 
pressed  with  an  iron  heated  over  the  galley 
stove.  They  ate  dinners  on  the  boat  and 
she  had  to  work  a  long  time  over  those, 
cooking  one  thing  at  a  time  because  the 
stove  wasn't  big  enough  to  do  anything 
else.     She  never  left  the  Mary  B.  except  to 


go  to  market  when  she  would  wear  a  little 
cotton  kimono  and  white  tabis.  We  used 
to  tell  her  every  morning  how  pretty  she 
looked  because  you  could  see  she  liked  wear- 
ing them,  but  she  always  changed  to  her 
cheap   green   slacks   before   four-thirty. 

She  seemed  so  busy  and  happy  that  we 
began  to  wonder  if  she'd  ever  had  any  other 
home.  We  asked  Ted  about  it  one  night. 
He  said  he'd  known  her  for  a  long  time.  Her 
father  had  a  nice  restaurant  in  the  downtown 
district  which  made  a  lot  of  money  he  told 
us.  Katy  used  to  work  there  as  cashier  until 
she  met  Jim.  Apparently  her  father  was 
angry  about  Jim — the  Japanese  like  to  keep 
to  themselves,  racially — and  he  wouldn't 
let  her  come  to  the  house  or  let  her  mother 
or  brothers  or  sisters  even  speak  to  her. 

We  must  have  spent  half  of  the  summer 
down  there,  and  I  think  Katy  got  to  like  us. 
One  day  she  gave  us  two  silk  shirts  with 
dragons  on  them  that  she'd  bought  Jim  as 
a  surprise  but  she  said  he  didn't  like  to  wear 
them.  I  still  have  mine  somewhere.  At 
any  rate,  she  let  us  hang  around  and  it 
seemed  like  home  to  us  until  four-thirty. 
We  didn't  understand  how  things  were  be- 
tween Katy  and  Jim  but  we  decided  that 
he  must  have  something  if  she  liked  him  and 
we  began  to  almost  like  him  too. 

Then  we  went  away  for  a  couple  of  weeks 
to  stay  with  some  people  who  had  a  ranch 
on  the  other  side  of  the  island.  When  we 
came  back  everything  seemed  different.  Two 
motor  yachts  had  moved  in  ahead  of  the 
Mary  B.  on  the  pier  and  spoiled  the  view  and 
Katy  didn't  seem  glad  to  see  us  at  all.  She 
called  the  dog  in  the  cabin  with  her  and 
didn't  talk  to  us  or  make  us  any  more  rice 
cakes.  We  talked  it  over  and  decided  she 
was  sick  or  worried  or  something  and  that 
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we  should  stay  away  for  a  while.  Some  new 
boats  had  moved  in  the  Moana  basin  so 
we   began    to   go   down    there. 

I  don't  remember  thinking  about  the 
Mary  B.  again  until  Ted's  and  Al's  going 
away  party.  They  were  catching  a  Matson 
freighter  the  next  day  to  Samoa  because  Ted 
was  worrying  about  how  his  princess  was 
getting  along  and  they  gave  an  aloha  party. 
We  came  in  early  with  a  bottle  of  rum,  left 
it  on  the  table  and  slipped  off  in  a  corner 
along  side  of  a  chest  of  drawers  where  we 
couldn't  cramp  anybody's  style  much.  We 
were  having  a  fine  time  storing  up  rum 
punches  and  raw  salmon  true  Tahiti  style 
and  listening  to  the  stories  which  were  getting 
better  and  better  until  suddenly  Jim  came 
in.  He  had  on  a  white  suit  and  looked  very 
dressed  up,  especially  alongside  the  rest  of 
us,  but  he  was  thinner  and  his  blue  eyes 
looked  sort  of  dull  and  tired.  No  one  seemed 
to  be  very  glad  to  see  him.  He  already  had 
an  edge  on  but  he  took  a  drink  and  was 
looking  around  for  someone  to  talk  to  when 
he  saw  us  over  in  the  corner  and  stretched 
his  face  in  sort  of  a  smile.  "Hello  there, 
kids,"  he  said.  "I've  missed  you.  You'll 
have  to  come  see  us.  We  got  a  nice  shack 
right  in  back  of  Waikiki.  Just  come  around 
anytime." 

"Bet  Katy  misses  the  Mary  B.,"    I  said 


because  he  was  shouting  across  the  room  and 
I  had  to  say  something. 

"Oh,  Katy,"  he  said,  "That's  right,  I 
haven't  told  you.  Got  myself  a  new  wahini, 
a  blond."  He  made  a  gesture  with  his  hand. 
"You'll  like  her.  Just  come  around  any 
old  time." 

We  said  thank  you  and  we  said  good-bye 
to  Ted  and  Al  and  we  left. 

We  didn't  ever  see  Jim  again  or  Katy 
either,  though  one  day  I  was  almost  sure 
I  saw  the  little  dog  down  along  the  water 
front  but  it  was  hard  to  tell  because  he  was 
all  thin  and  dirty.  He  didn't  come  when 
we  called — he  never  liked  us  much  anyway — 
but  there  was  something  about  the  set  of 
his  head  that  looked  very  familiar.  After 
that  we  went  once  more  to  look  at  the 
Mary  B.  A  boat  can  run  down  a  lot  in 
three  or  four  months.  The  brass  looked  dull 
and  the  paint  was  wearing  off.  The  hatch 
was  locked  but  we  looked  in  and  saw  every- 
thing was  gone  from  the  cabin  except  the 
little  curtains  at  the  ports  and  there  was  about 
four  inches  of  water  on  the  bottom  that  had 
rained  in  where  the  caulking  had  loosened  up. 
We  never  seemed  to  get  to  the  pier  again 
but  when  I  left  Honolulu  I  saw  from  the 
ship  that  the  Mary  B.  wasn't  in  her  old 
berth  so  I  guessed  Jim  had  moved  along 
again. 
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Natural  Theology 

By  Hester  Corner,  '42 

After  five  such  years  again  we  have  recourse 
To  a  certain  innocence  of  heart 
And  Proteus  who  has  been  fire 
Flowing  water  smoke  and  every  beast 
Is  the  same  bound  sleeper  that  he  was 
And  waking  speaks,  recounts  for  us 

That  old  inexplicable  myth. 

*        *        * 

INTROIT 

To  come  here  every  day  I  am 

Offered  an  ogre  in  the  dark 

Spewed  up  still  dazed  and  stagger  in  the  light. 

0  take  me  in,  for  no  one  in  the  street 

Has  heard  my  name  which  I  will  tell  to  you. 
All  night  that  monster  roars  across  the  town 
All  day  down  there  is  darker  than  the  night 
And  ever  so  narrow.     Like  a  child 

1  am  able  to  be  afraid  of  it.     In  the  Bible  it  says 
Blessed  are  they  that  wait  at  my  door-posts. 

I  am  very  glad  to  see  you  come  at  last 

Down  the  street,  for  I  am  tired 

Of  leaning  in  the  hellish  heat.    Is  it  cool  inside 

And  will  you  explain  the  architecture  of  the  organ 

Yourself  and  your  theology? 

"My  Mother's  second  husband  wished  me  well 

He  beat  me  well  for  being  loud  in  Sunday-School 

But  I  was  still  five  when  he  died;  you  cannot  ask  a  child 

So  young  to  act  in  good  society." 

He  was  not  good  at  games;  in  boarding-school 

He  boarded  up  the  door  with  furniture 

And  sat  like  Buddha  on  the  floor 

A  zither  on  his  knees,  and  while  he  let 

The  plectrum  in  his  left  hand 

Trouble  all  the  strings 

His  right  hand  soothed  the  flute. 
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Birdlike  and  brilliant  elegiac  sound 

Those  ruffians  drowned  out  forcing  down  the  door. 

Perilous  harmony!    When  a  single  man 

Sings  with  himself  but  not  in  unison.     Narcissus  did  no  else; 

Who  dare  love  such? 

"My  Mother's  second  husband  wished  me  well 
In  business  advocating  I  do  sums 
After  school  before  bedtime;  but 
Bought  an  organ  to  display 

His  money  and  his  liberality.     And  he  started  me 
At  the  bottom  of  business,  packing  artificial  flowers 
In  the  basement  of  the  factory. 

"There  is  my  youth  and  here  I  am 
And  make  the  dogma  of  my  faith  no  mystery 
Only  its  practise  tries  the  soul 
While  the  L  outside  deafens  our  hymnody 
I  administer  the  sacrament 
To  six  of  the  faithful  or  seven. 
— But  such  a  sacrament:   Bread 
To  our  taste  needs  leaven,  we  have  wine 
For  all,  the  laity  as  well.    Communion 
In  both  kinds:  our  clergy  is  not  shorn 
Of  masculine  glory.     Our  saints 
Have  sounding  names:  viz.     Basil, 
Chrysostom;  my  patron  is  Clement." 

I  heard  the  diapason  then:  counter  claims 

Baffle  the  catchumen:  dulciana 

Vox  humana,  voix  celeste,  lieblich 

And  the  blatant  roar 

Of  the  trombone  stop  pulled  wide  out 

Presaging  disparagement  and  ridicule. 

I  heard  the  diapason,  and  the  solo  tone  well  voiced : 

The  Orthodox  is  the  original 

And  only  Catholic  Church,  despite  the  Laying-on  of  Hands. 

Marianism  we  restrict;  and  attribute 

The  Paraclete  to  the  Father  alone  as  is  right. 
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And  how  your  very  speaking  then  belied  the  speech! 

One  look  in  those  light  eyes 

I  had  assurance  there 

My  demon  is  a  dove,  O  let  that  monster  pace  his  cave 

Unscathed  I  ride  its  very  jaws,  My  Lord 

And  did  you  not  deliver 

Daniel!  reader  of  dreams. 

One  look  in  those  light  eyes, 
I  gasped  aspired  into 
The  Church  of  Rome  breathed 
Filioque  in  my  creed. 
A  moment  only  for  the  Sacred  Heart 
Beats  better  in  the  human  breast 
Than  in  some  bloody  Heaven 
-  Dismembered  out  of  God. 

For  Never  man  spoke  like  this 

But  Thou  art  beautiful  in  mould  above  the  sons  of  man. 

One  look  in  those  light  eyes,  I  saw 

Your  visionary  face  is  heralded 

By  the  turning  of  faces:  men  stop  in  the  streets 

Afraid  at  your  beauty,  and  women  stare  in  pain  of  loss. 

ITE  MISSA  EST 

My  dread  my  loss,  I  share  my  lot  with  them 
And  eat  their  tacky  bread  again 
Go  dry  for  wine.     My  foster-father  in  his  wisdom 
Has  sent  me  forth  again  the  self-same  door. 

"You  like  the  Shuttle?     No  one  knows 

All  that  entangles  under  New  York. 

Strange  to  think  skyscrapers  sit 

On  a  riddled  foundation  and  water  all  around! 

Each  company  keeps  a  map,  but  some  of  them  are  lost. 

The  shuttle  they  meant  as  a  temporary  shift,  but  never 

Though  up  a  better  way  or 

Wouldn't  afford  to  install  it." 
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And  afterwards:  the  Tent  got  steep 
Crowding  him  out  of  church  inside  the  organ. 
The  congregation  went  its  ways  and  he 
Says  Mass  and  drinks  his  wine  alone. 
But  still  the  doctrine  haunts  the  heart 
Like  lost  digamma  its  dead  weight  is  felt 
Like  a  dead  letter  the  meaning  is  not  wasted. 
Light  eyes  looking  even  in  memory  promise 
Answers  to  certain  dark  questions 
Or  at  least  a  ride  in  comfort  home. 


For  East  is  East  and  in  the  Arch 

I  argue  at  it  for  I  loved  it  once. 

And  West  is  West  and  both  began 

Joined  in  the  Cradle  of  Humanity 

The  Fertile  Crescent  that  brought  forth  us  all 

But  man  has  branched  and  that  was  long  ago. 

And  nearer  today  it  is  our  way 

West  with  the  sun  to  travel  for  our  origin. 

For  you  Nirvana,  since  you  will 

In  schism-torn  Byzantium. 

America  is  mine,  federation  consented. — 

O  you  keep  the  Near  East 

While  I  take  the  Far  West 

And  maybe  I'll  meet  you  in  China! 
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A  Few  Return  Remarks 


By  Frances  Lynd  '43 

There  is  always  a  gap  between  the  actor 
and  his  audience,  between  any  artist  and  the 
people  who  enjoy  his  art.  But  comments 
from  the  spectators  are  always  helpful  to  a 
performer,  because  by  answering  them,  he 
can  explain  his  method  and  purpose,  and  give 
his  audience  a  greater  appreciation  of  what 
he  does.  Few  activities  on  campus  have  pro- 
voked as  much  comment  as  the  Duncan  danc- 
ing. Amusingly  enough,  those  comments 
show  that  Bryn  Mawr  divides  the  world  into 
two  groups:  those  who  dance  and  those  who 
laugh  at  dancing.  Believe  me,  if  the  laughers 
can't  dance,  at  least  the  dancers  can  laugh. 

But  it  was  a  more  important  indication  of 
the  general  trend  when  a  Neivs  article  men- 
tioned "tired  dancers"  last  spring.  I  grant 
the  writer's  point  that  two  performances  such 
as  they  gave  made  the  dancers'  schedule  a 
little  heavy.  But  the  comment  suggests  that 
dancing  is  just  another  activity  which  con- 
sumes time  and  energy.  Consequently  the 
question  which  may  be  asked  of  any  form  of 
recreation  under  present  conditions  may  be 
applied  to  it:  could  we  have  spent  that  time 
more  profitably  elsewhere.  But  in  this  re- 
spect, dancing  is  a  sport,  and  I  speak  for  all 
sports  when  I  say  that  we  haven't  time  to 
neglect  them.  Miss  Park  is  right  when  she 
says  that  people  will  thank  you  for  over- 
working, but  no  one  will  thank  you  for 
breaking  down.  A  war  demands  the  great- 
est possible  energy  from  all  of  us,  but  it  does 
not  change  the  fact  that  we  have  bodies  and 
minds  which  function   in  a  certain   way.     A 


sport  repays  in  more  than  physical  health. 
The  hour  that  you  spend  exercising  your 
body  and  relaxing  your  mind  is  regained  in 
the  increased  energy  with  which  you  return 
to  your  academic  work.  Dancing,  like  writ- 
ing poetry,  is  one  of  the  most  strenuous,  but 
most  successful  forms  of  relaxation  I  know. 
The  freshmen  and  sophomores  get  their  exer- 
cise by  necessity.  But  in  times  like  these, 
even  the  over-burdened  juniors  and  the 
sagging  seniors  can  not  afford  to  live  in  a 
leaden  tower  of  academic  work  with  only 
smoking  and  jazz  for  recreation.  Tired 
dancers?  I  say  that  the  dancers  and  the 
athletes  are  less  tired  on  the  whole  than  the 
grinds  who  can't  make  themselves  take  time 
to  go  for  a  long  walk. 

A  second  comment,  which  applies  directly 
to  the  Duncan  dancing,  was  that  the  per- 
formance of  Sleeping  Beauty  showed  that 
Miss  Petts'  group  could  not  do  anything  of 
serious  weight.  That  strikes  one  of  the  vital 
places  in  which  the  dancing  is  misunderstood. 
We  claim  that  dancing  can  be  beautiful;  yet, 
when  you  come  to  watch  us  in  class,  we  have 
more  of  the  comic  in  us  than  of  the  sublime. 
But,  that  is  natural.  Dancing  is  an  art,  and 
like  any  other  art,  it  has  a  technique  which 
must  be  mastered  slowly,  through  hours  of 
practice.  How  many  of  you  potential  artists 
are  surprised  when  you  look  back  at  your 
earliest  attempts  at  drawing,  and  find  them 
awkward?  But,  remember  that  you  enjoyed 
drawing  even  then.  We  find  the  same 
pleasure   in    learning    to   dance.      Unfortun- 
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ately,  with  the  exception  of  Madaleine 
Brown,  who  is  not  a  student,  there  are  no 
girls  on  campus  who  are  far  enough  advanced 
in  dancing  to  illustrate  the  goal  toward  which 
we  are  working.  It  is  still  not  fair  to  judge 
a  whole  art  by  a  few  apprentices. 

In  spite  of  this  lack  of  technique,  (and 
what  group  on  campus  does  approach  the 
professional?)  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
dancers  should  not  present  a  performance, 
as  long  as  they  do  not  attempt  things  com- 
pletely beyond  their  reach.  Sleeping  Beauty 
was  admittedly  not  a  production  of  high 
seriousness.  But  it  was  perfectly  suited  to 
the  people  who  gave  it.  Dancing  aspires 
to  be  an  expression  of  an  individual's  per- 
sonality. If  girls  of  twenty  with  little 
technique  were  to  attempt  something  of  high 
seriousness,  it  would  descend  to  the  ridicu- 
lous. How  many  of  the  actresses  on  campus 
would  attempt  Lady  Macbeth  before  a  Bryn 
Mawr  audience?  I  don't  mean  that  girls  of 
twenty   aren't   capable   of   serious   emotions. 


But  the  young  and  inexperienced  in  any  art 
are  better  suited  to  begin  on  comedy  than 
on  tragedy. 

Although  another  fairy  tale  is  planned 
for  this  spring,  the  dancers  are  not  confined 
to  folk  lore  and  delightful  humor.  Cinderella 
has  more  complex  music,  and  contains  more 
that  is  serious  than  Sleeping  Beauty  did. 
But  it  still  aims  to  be  within  the  reach  of 
the  dancers,  and  to  avoid  the  danger  of 
achieving  the  ridiculous  by  attempting  the 
sublime.  What  dance  performances  may  be 
in  the  future  I  can  not  say.  From  the  dancer's 
point  of  view,  these  fairy  stories  are  always 
a  pleasure,  because  they  allow  unhampered 
experiment.  To  have  a  musician  who  will 
create  music  almost  at  will;  to  have  plots 
which  are  entirely  flexible;  to  have  dances 
which  evolve  as  they  are  danced,  allows  a 
freedom  which  few  other  arts  can  boast.  The 
dancers  only  hope  that  the  audience  has  as 
much  fun  watching  their  production  as  they 
have  had  in  its  creation. 
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Interview 


She  said,  "Won't  you  come  in?"  We'd  come  four  miles.  We'd  circled 
empty  buildings,  peered  in  unresponsive  windows,  taken  detours,  questioned 
every  unoffending  wayfarerer  —  all  in  the  name  of  Enterprise  and  Oliver  Spaine, 
a  young  English  writer  teaching  in  an  Orphanage.     We  went  in. 

Let's  see.  What  were  we  going  to  say?  We'd  like  to  see  Mr.  Greenbaum. 
(We're  friends  of  Mr.  Greenbaum.)  Mr.  Greenbaum  is  a  friend  of  young  Mr. 
Spaine.  Mr.  Greenbaum,  we'd  like  to  meet  Mr.  Spaine.  Do  you  think  you 
could.  .  .?  We'd  like  to  interview  him,  or  —  something.  What  next?  Oh  yes. 
Be  spontaneous. 


SPONTANEITY 
(The  Stage  is  in  a  dim  light.) 


Woman 

What  did  you  come  for.     Please? 

B  Flat  and  C  Minor 

We  wondered  if  we  could  see — 

B  Flat  (loudly) 
Mr.  Greenbaum. 

C  Minor  (softly) 

Mr.  Spaine. 

Woman 
He  isn't  here  now.     He's  living  at  Dr.  Watson's. 

C  Minor 
What! 

B  Flat 
He  is? 

Woman 
What  did  you  want  to  see  him  about? 


•This  really  happened  ...  see  what  we  go  through  for  you? 
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C  Minor   (automatically) 
We're  representing  the  college  magazine,   the  literary  magazine,   The  Candle- 
sparkke,  and  we  wanted  to  see  Mr.  Spain  about  an  interview.     But  if  he's  at 
Dr.  Watson's — 

B  FLAT  (peering  into  the  room  off  the  hall,  nudging  C  MINOR) 
He's  in  there!     I  see  him! 

C  Minor 
But  he's  at  Dr.  Watson's! 

B  Flat 
That's  Greenbaum,  stupid!    (to  the  woman,  sweetly)   Could  we  speak  to  Mr. 
Spaine,  please? 

Woman 
Just  a  minute.     I'll  see.      (She  goes  into  the  room.     B  FLAT  follows  eagerly, 
then  thinks  better  of  it.     She  stands  in  front  of  the  door,  a  fixed  giggle  on  her 
face.     C  MINOR  makes  strange  noises  of  anticipation.     Stage  brightens.) 

Flat  and  Minor  Choruses 
Enter  the  hero: 
Oliver  Spaine,  and  a  middle  thing,   "C". 

Flat  Chorus 
Crosby  or  Chalmers  or  Cincaid  or  Case: 

Minor  Chorus 
Cunningham,  Christopher,  Cowper  or  Cuainte, 

Flat  and  Minor  Choruses 
Catsup  or  Cyanide,  Crossbun  or  Clay — 
We'll  print  him  with  style,   The  Candlesparkke  way. 

(Enter  Mr.  Spaine.     A  flood  of  light.) 

MR.  SPAINE  (hesitating) 

You  want  to  see  me? 

B  Flat 

Yes,  if  you're  not  too  busy. 

Mr.  Spaine 

Yes? 

C  MINOR   (not  quite  comprehending) 

Are  you  busy? 

Mr.  Spaine 

Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  was  in  the  middle  of — 
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B  FLAT 
We  wondered  if  we  could  speak  to  you  for  a  minute. 

MR.  SPAINE    (politely,  but  with  reservations) 
Certainly.     What  about? 

B  Flat 
We  represent  The  Candlesparkke  .  .  .  the  literary  magazine  of  the  college  .  .  . 
and  I,  she,   that  is,  we,  thought  you  might  give  us  an  interview,   or  give  a 
lecture,  or  something  .  .    (peters  out) . 

Mr.  Spaine 
I  don't  quite  understand.      (He  stares  at  the  buttons  of  C  MINOR'S  coat.) 

Minor  Chorus 
Understand. 

We  speak  in  hope  that  is  possessed  and  never  understood; 
Heart-sprung    darkly    to   purpose 
It  stands  beyond  us  in  light. 
You  have  not  understood. 

B  Flat 
We  thought  you  might  give  us  an  interview. 

Mr.  Spaine 
About  the  Orphanage? 

B  Flat 
Why  no.  not  exactly.     We  thought — I  mean,  we've  read  some  of  your  Things. 

MR.  SPAINE  (with  a  tired  smile.) 
Oh. 

B  Flat  and  C  Minor 
Uh-huh. 

Mr.  Spaine 
Well,  I'm  really  awfully  busy  with  my  work  here,   (patronizing  smile)     You 
see,  I've  had  sixty-three  offers,  and  I  just  turned  down  The  New  Londoner 
this  morning. 

B  Flat 
Oh.       (retreating)     Well,  interviews  are  really  awfully  awkward,  aren't  they? 

Flat  Chorus 

Awkward  the  word  comes  opening 

An  always  potential  existence. 

It  is  final.     We  cannot  expand  beyond  language. 

We  were  given  silver  throats  to  swallow  the  stars, 

We  were  given  iron  tongues  to  rust  our  thought. 
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The  dog  must  out  now  to  scrape  at  a  bone, 
To  dig  at  the  marrow,  to  suck  at  the  sweet, 
To  spit  out  the  bitter,  and  lay  it,  quite  neat, 
On  a  blank  piece  of  paper,  on  a  blank, 
On  a  blank.  .  . 

C  MINOR  (sheepishly) 
We've  never  interviewed  anyone  before.     We  really  don't  know  what  to  say. 

B  FLAT    (remembering  The  Candlesparkke,  wolRshly) 
How  about  a  lecture? 

MR.  Spaine 
Well,  having  turned  down  sixty-three  offers,  I  don't  see  how  I  could.      I'm 
very  busy  with  my  work. 

C  MINOR  (pathetically,  chewing  a  lock  of  hair) 
Of  course,  we're  a  very  poverty-stricken  little  magazine.     We  can  hardly  keep 
our  heads  above  the  water  .  .  . 

Mr.  Spaine 
Oh,  it  isn't  the  money.     I  simply  haven't  had  the  chance  to  do  anything. 
That's  why  I'm  not  writing  at  present.      (The  stage  becomes  dim  except  for 
a  green  spot  on  Mr.  Spaine.) 

C  Minor  and  B  Flat 


Oh. 


Flat  and  Minor  Choruses   (chanting) 
I  write,  you  write,  he  she  it  writes, 
We  write,  you  write,  they  read. 

I  have  written,  you  have  written,  he  she  it  has  written. 
We  have  written,  you  have  written,  they  dissect. 
(From  now  B  FLAT  AND  C  MINOR  act  as  if  in  a  trance. ) 


I— 

We're  sorry  to  bother  you. 
We  didn't  mean  to  trouble  you. 
We  were  only  passing  by — 
And  we  stopped  on  the  chance — 


Mr.  Spaine 
C  Minor 

B  Flat 
C  Minor 

B  Flat 
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Minor  Chorus 
On  the  off-chance,  on  the  off-beat, 
the  tentative  comma  .  .  . 

Flat  Chorus 
The  superfluous  footnote, 
the  pause  proscribed  .  .  . 


Mr.  Spaine 


I— 


C  Minor  and  B  Flat 
Thank  you  so  much.     We're  awfully  sorry.     You  were  so  kind.     Thank  you, 
Mr.  Spaine.     Thank  you  so  much. 

Mr.  Spaine 
I— 

(C  MINOR  and  B  FLAT  are  gone.     Black  out.) 

We  closed  the  door  softly,  and  went  down  the  steps,  singing  bitterly,  Two 
Little  Maids  From  School  Are  We.  Do  you  think  we  were  natural  enough? 
Or  what?  Something  was  wrong?  What  did  we  say?  I  can't  quite  put  my 
finger  on  it. 

Flat  and  Minor  Choruses  (in  darkness) 

We  jingle  along  the  trodden  ways, 
Beside  Narcissian  pools. 
We've  violated  social  laws 
And  almost  all  the  rules. 

We've  watched  our  watered  image  change, 
We've  kept  our  canine  laughter; 
Although  you  flung  us  out  of  doors 
With  marrow  bone  flung  after. 

We've  wagged  our  hypothetical  tails, 
Received  a  tentative  pat; 
We've  gleaned  the  meat  that's  on  the  bone, 
So  thanks,  O  Spaine,  for  that! 


CURTAIN 
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Two  Poems  by  Doris  Benn  '43 

AB  URBE  CONDITA 

Age  neutered  deeds  whose  offshed  good 

Breathes  shyly  through  your  supple  tongue  revive 

Their  beginnings,  return  depth  breakingly  strong  to  bewilder 

All  newly  upbuilt. 

As  idle  fingers  knot  an  unresisting  string 

Your  words  will  make  'their  shape 

Within  this  throat  enclosure — 

Careless,  you  will  become  music, 

Forcing  me  into  the  tightness  of  song, 

Careless,  you  will  become  thrust  wound  hurling 

Blood  free  from  deep-fleshed  veins. 

Made  static  with  clear- lensed  words  I  know 

Crackings  of  fortress,  civil  despair 

Longing  for  calm-shattering  weapons  of  savagery, 

Shriekings  of  terror,  shrieks  of  the  terrible 

Wild-haired  invader. 

Now  slow  to  the  Forum  stiff  figures  advancing 

Move  in  the  space  of  a  new  dug  grave, 

Damp  faces  glow  humid,  separate  the  progress 

Lonely  the  gathering  of  strength  for  the  brave. 

Each  stirs  in  the  seat  where  he  had  been  accustomed 

To  weigh,  consider,  examine — 

God  that  growl!     like  the  growl  of  mobs 

Near  grain  in  famine. 

Starved  rats 

On  care-grown  wheat, 

Barbarian  hordes 

Devour  street  by  street. 

Destruction  squeaks  parodies  of  late-warm  hope, 

While  nerveless  swords  glut  on  to  bleakening  bone. 

Bleak  and  white  the  conscript  fathers  sit, 

Wise  wills  forced  into  single,  solid  rock, 

With  yet  around  their  resolution  quivering 
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A  human  terror  of  initial  shock. 

One  vandal  touched  a  godly  beard, 

One  word  was  spoken, 

One  spell  was  broken, 

And  then  one  sword  cut  through  intensity 

To  where  the  conscript  fathers  sit 

Bleak  and  white  and  finally,  duty-free. 

Our  sympathy  defiles  their  quiet  strength — 

Told  strength  is  always  quiet  as  love  in  its  beginning, 

Quiet  as  light,  first  giver  of  urgent  voice, 

Quiet  as  fog  wonder-breathed  meaning  land-low, 

Finally,  gentle. 

Hair  limp, 

Your  true  shone  eyes  are  kind, 

But  your  lips  coil  laughter 

Self  twistingly  restless. 

I  know  when  you  told  of  the  great  and  the  good, 

I  knew  they  were  inward  drinking, 

I  knew  your  parching. 

I  knew  and  flaming  sword  keeps  blistering  eyes 

From  greenly  other  and  once  guardless  sight. 


AND  GOD  SAID  UNTO  ABRAHAM 

In  the  wilderness,  Isaac,  an  altar  is  built. 

In  the  wilderness,  Isaac,  blade  centres  hard  sun, 

Alone  your  father  has  bowed  many  fighters 

Down  before  God. 

Apprehension  your  movement,  twitched  muscles  resistence 

To  dead  involition  of  desert,  to  blank  rock  inertia, 

Edged  grain,  breathless  steel, 

He  breathes  who  raises  it  trembling. 

Now  mercy  is  come  gentle-voiced,  quiet  handed, 

Now  mercy  is  come  in  the  land-time  drought, 

Clumsied  with  love  his  fingers  release  you 

Pillars  of  feebleness  lift  against  sky 

Living  arms,  a  hope,  a  devotion. 
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Patient  uncertain  children  stand. 

Patient  our  elder  leading  hand, 

Truth  come  humble  comes  with  knife, 

Touch  is  broken,  broken  life,  cut  off 

Our  like- featured  succession. 

Waste  altar  builders,   offerers  of  sons. 

Tent  roofed  lonely,  prophetic  with  Abraham — 

We  are  overwhelmed  in  each  other. 

Obliquely  lovers  of  all  the  forthcoming 

We  found  with  wax,  with  flesh,  with  seeded  words 

That  melt,  grow  into  other  shapes,  that  change. 

While  craftsmen  sleep  in  image  long  enduring 

Whose  moulded  bronze  is  held  inviolate, 

We  keep  a  vital  impotence  nor  bless 

Immobile  our  assertive  gods. 

Let  people  of  desert  rejoice 
In  need-grown  intimation 
That  love  beyond  object  realized 
Conceives  a  subtler  incarnation. 
Not  isolate  and  not  invulnerable, 
Futureful,  suffering,  onwandering  sing 
Of  devotion  destroying  its  nearest  hope 
Become  its  own  pure  offering. 
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The  Lighthouse 

By  Margaret  Hunter 

"O.  K.,  Jim,  run  'er  right  in  here,"  said 
Peter  in  a  deep  voice  to  Johnny.  "Take  it 
easy,   now,   Jimmy.     Easy  now." 

Johnny  had  a  very  small  motor  boat  that 
he  was  pushing  along  the  ground  into  the 
boathouse,  which  was  a  cave  made  of  three 
stones  up  against  the  bottom  of  the  fir  tree. 
Squatting  on  the  sandy  ground,  with  grit  on 
his  knees  and  in  his  blue  knee-socks,  he  made 
the  noise  of  the  boat,  "Put-put-put-put,"  as 
fast  as  he  could.  He  manoevered  the  boat 
into  the  cave  slowly,   deliberately. 

"Make  her  fast  now,  Jim,"  ordered  Peter, 
who  stood  in  back  of  him. 

"O.  K.,  Joe,"  Johnny  said,  forcing  his 
voice  low  like  Peter's.  The  boat  just  slid 
in  between  the  stones.  Johnny  stood  up. 
"How  we  going  to  unload  'er?"  he  asked, 
forgetting   his   Jimmy-voice. 

Peter  said  gruffly,  "Take  'er  out,  of  course, 
Jim.  Run  'er  out  now,  and  park  'er  up 
against  the  wharf." 

Johnny  backed  the  boat  out  and  moved 
it  up  against  a  long,  tough  root.  In  the 
cabin  sat  a  little  flat,  tin  man  with  goggles 
on,  almost  buried  by  the  sandy  soil.  Johnny 
picked  the  boat  up  and  turned  it  upside  down, 
over  the  root,  sprinkling  the  contents  like 
pepper.  "Shall  we  go  get  some  more  now, 
Joe?" 

Peter  lifted  his  head  and  looked  all  around 
at  the  sky.     "Nope.     Fog's  comin'  up  now." 

"We  got  to  get  more  coal,  though,  Joe, 
don't   we?"   asked  Johnny. 

Peter  said,   "I'll  go  up  in  the  lighthouse 


and  see  how  it  looks.  Maybe  the  fog's 
headed  out  to  sea." 

He  grasped  the  strong  low  branch  of  the 
fir  tree  and  swung  his  leg  over  it,  his  cordu- 
roy knickers  scratching  on  the  bark.  He 
stood  on  the  branch,  and  then  swung  up 
to  the  next  one.  He  climbed  up  seven 
branches  carefully  and  swiftly,  then,  stand- 
ing on  the  seventh,  his  arm  hooked  around 
the  trunk,  he  looked  way  off,  toward  Uncle 
Mountain.  "Looks  kind  of  bad,  Jim.  Think 
we'll  have  to  hold  this  load  up  for  a  while." 
He  looked  down  at  Johnny.  "Wanta  come 
up  and  have  a  look?" 

"Don't   guess   so." 

Peter  said,  "I'll  hang  on  to  you,  Johnny. 
You  won't  fall.     Come  on." 

"Nope,  Joe.  I  gotta  tend  to  the  boat, 
y'know.      Come  down,   Joe.      Hurry  up." 

Peter  laughed.  "I  won't  fall,  Johnny. 
Don't  you  be  scared  about  that!" 

Johnny  stood  on  the  ground  watching 
Peter  come  down.  He  had  lost  one  of  his 
front  teeth,  and  the  other  was  biting  hard 
into  his  underlip.  He  hooked  his  thumbs 
nonchalantly  over  the  top  of  his  shorts,  but 
they  clung  there,  and  pushed  through  the 
material,  feeling  the  leather  belt  through  it. 
Peter  swung  from  one  branch  down  to  the 
next,  and  finally  to  the  last.  He  frowned 
with  importance:  "It'll  be  clear  pretty  soon, 
Jim.      The    wind's   shiftin'." 

Johnny  relaxed  and  squatted  on  the 
ground.  "Don't  you  think  we'd  better  put 
'er  in  the  boathouse  pretty  soon?" 
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"Sure.      Run   'er  in." 
There   was  the  sound  of  a   whistle,   like 
a  traffic  cop's,  and  Peter  said,  "Wanta  come 
to   lunch,   Jim?" 

"O.  K.,"  said  Johnny.  He  shoved  the 
boat  quickly  into  the  cave  and  they  walked 
along  through  a  soft,  spongy  path,  criss- 
crossed with  tree  roots,  till  they  came  out 
in  the  open,  in  front  of  a  small,  white  house. 

They  went  into  the  kitchen.  Mrs.  Daly, 
Peter's  mother,  stood  in  front  of  the  stove. 
"Go  wash  your  hands,  kids,"  she  said,  with- 
out  looking   around. 

They  disappeared  through  the  door,  and 
came  down  again  rubbing  their  hands  on 
their  pants.  They  sat  down  at  the  kitchen 
table,  and  Mrs.  Daly  set  plates  of  food  be- 
fore them.  Her  face  was  pink  from  the  heat 
of  the  stove,  and  her  hair,  red  like  Peter's, 
was  mussed,  with  slight  whisps  floating  on 
her  forehead,  and  at  the  back  of  her  neck. 
She  sat  down  with  them,  and  said,  "What 
have   you   been   doing   this   morning?" 

"Oh,  foolin'  around,"  answered  Peter. 

"What  in  heaven's  name  have  you  got 
all  over  you,  Peter?" 

Peter  rubbed  his  arms  and  hands.  "Oh, 
that's  pitch.  Didn't  notice.  It  won't  come 
off." 

"Were   you  climbing   the   tree?" 

"Um-m." 

"You  too,  Johnny?" 

Peter  said,  "Oh  no,  not  him.  He  just  got 
that  on  him.      But  he  didn't  climb  it." 

"I  could,  though,"  Johnny  put  in  de- 
fiantly.     "I  could." 

Mrs.  Daly  laughed.  "Well,  Johnny, 
don't  worry  about  it.  Your  legs  aren't  as 
long  as  Peter's.  Wait  a  few  years.  Then 
you  can  do  it." 


"Johnny  doesn't  like  to  go  up  high.  I 
do.  I  like  to  go  up,  'n  up,  'n  up."  Peter 
raised  his  hand  in  the  air,  as  high  as  he  could 
reach,  rising  from  his  chair  a  little. 

"I  do  too.      I  like  to  go  high   too." 

Mrs.  Daly  said.  "Well,  wait  till  you're 
a  little  older.  Then  you'll  be  able  to  go  as 
high  as  you  want." 

"I'm  seven,"   Johnny  answered. 

"That's  almost  ten,  Johnny,"  said  Peter. 
"Won't   be   long   now." 

Johnny  wolfed  his  baked  potato,  clutch- 
ing the  fork  far  down  the  stem.  He  bent 
his  head  almost  down  on  the  plate,  shovel- 
ling the  food  into  his  mouth.  Peter  sat  up 
straight  in  his  chair  and  ate  neatly. 

When  they  had  finished  they  jumped  up 
from  the  table,  put  on  their  jackets  and  hur- 
ried out.  Mrs.  Daly  called  after  them,  "Give 
my  best  to  your  mother,  Johnny.  I'll  be 
over  to  see  her  soon,"  and  she  smiled  be- 
cause Johnny  was  out  of  earshot,  racing  to- 
wards the  woods,   far  ahead  of  Peter. 

"What's  your  hurry,  Jim?"  shouted 
Peter,  trotting  along.  Then  he  slowed  down 
to  a  walk.  Johnny  was  racing  on  the  spongy 
path,  way  ahead. 

He  ran  up  to  the  tree,  and  stopped  short, 
looking  at  it.  Then  he  slowly  swung  his 
leg  over  the  low  branch,  as  Peter  did,  and 
stood  up  on  it,  clinging  with  both  hands  to 
the  trunk.  He  looked  up  into  the  thick 
green  branches,  and  could  see  no  more  than 
little  triangles  of  sky  here  and  there.  He 
moved  up  to  the  second  branch,  and  a  small 
one  swung  into  his  face,  almost  knocking 
him  off.  Half-dodging  it,  he  pulled  himself 
up  on  the  third,  his  sneakers  slipping  on 
worn  and  scraped  knots  on  the  trunk,  his 
hands  sticky  with  pitch.     His  face  and  eyes 
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burned  from  the  blow  of  the  branch  that  had 
flown  into  him.  Small  sprigs  pierced  through 
his  hair,  pricking  him.  He  moved  up,  reach- 
ing to  the  next  branch  and  somehow  pulling 
himself  up  over  it.  "There  we  go,  Jimmy," 
he  murmured  in  a  voice  that  was  strange  to 
him.      "There  we  go." 

"Hey,  Johnny!"  he  heard  Peter  shouting. 
"You're  going  the  wrong  way.  Come 
down." 

His  hands  were  shaking  with  exertion  as 
he  reached  up  for  the  next  branch  and  pressed 
his  nails  into  it.  His  feet  slithered  wildly 
against  the  trunk  as  he  forced  his  way  up  to 
it,  and  then  both  hands  held  it,  arms  stiff, 
as  he  balanced  on  his  stomach  over  it.  He 
swung  himself  around,  and  sat  down  hard 
on  it.  "Number  five!"  he  shouted  down. 
"I  did  five!" 

"Come  down,  Johnny!     You'll  fall!" 

"No  I  won't.  I'm  perfectly  all  right. 
See?"  he  paused.  Then  he  said,  "Well,  I 
guess  I'll  come  down  now."  He  sat  there, 
looking  at  the  branch  he'd  just  come  from, 
which  was  off  at  an  angle.  "The  fog's  lift- 
ing, I  think,  Joe.  The  wind  seems  to  be 
changing,   y'know." 

"Don't  look  down,  Johnny.  Be  careful." 
Peter  said.  "You  went  the  wrong  way,  and 
you  can't  get  down,  not  unless  you  can  get 
back    to   that    branch." 

"Oh,  I  can  get  back  there  all  right."  He 
stood  up  on  his  branch,  his  arm  wrapped 
around  the  trunk,  looking  down.  He  moved 
a  little,  nervously,  not  knowing  which  way 
to   go. 

"You're  too  small,   Johnny." 

"Here  I  come!"  He  sat  down  on  the 
branch  again  and  suddenly  pushed  himself 
off  it.  His  hands  tore  along  the  tree  trunk 
and   his   bare   legs   reached   out   to  surround 


the  branch.  He  landed  hard  on  bis  thigh, 
and  the  remnants  of  a  broken-off  twig 
skinned  a  long  vertical  strip  up  the  inside  of 
his   leg. 

"O.  K.,  Johnny,  O.  K.!  You  can  make 
it  now!"  Peter  shouted  very  proudly.  Then 
he  saw  he  was  crying,  and  he  said,  "Did  you 
hurt  yourself,  Jim?" 

"Not  much,"  Johnny  answered  so  it  could 
hardly  be  heard. 

Quickly  he  jumped  down  the  rest  of  the 
branches,  and  onto  the  ground. 

"Good  going,  Jim!"  said  Peter.  "Better 
go  home  now,  and  get  fixed." 

"I  don't  want  to." 

"You  better.     You  might  get  lockjaw." 

"What's  that?" 

"It's  when  you  can't  get  your  mouth  open. 
It  stays  shut  and  you  can't  talk  and  can't 
eat." 

"Do  you  starve?" 

"I  guess  so.     Come  on,  Johnny." 

Johnny  limped  along  beside  Peter,  some- 
times reaching  down  and  grasping  his  leg, 
hopping  on  one  foot.  Then  he  would  rub 
his  sticky  hands  together  and  limp  along 
some  more.  They  reached  his  brown- 
shingled  house  and  went  up  the  front  steps. 
They  went  into  the  house,  and  Peter  called, 
"Mrs.    Hayden!" 

She  came  down  the  stairs,  and  said, 
"What's    the   matter?" 

"Johnny's   hurt,    Mrs.    Hayden." 

"Oh  Lord.  What's  happened?  Johnny! 
What  have  you  done  to  yourself!" 

"I  got  cut." 

"You  certainly  did.     You're  dripping  all 
over   the  floor.      Mary!"   she  called. 
Mary  came  from  the  kitchen. 

"Mary,  take  Johnny  upstairs  in  the  bath- 
room and  get  him  cleaned  up.     I  simply  can't 
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stand  the  sight  of  this.     It  makes  me  sick!" 

Mary,  her  hair  tightly  knotted  at  the  back 
of  her  head,  and  her  uniform  standing  out 
with  starch,  ushered  Johnny  upstairs. 
"Ouch!"  he  cried.  "You're  hurting  me! 
You  be  careful,  you  ole  Mary!" 

"How'd  he   do   this,   Peter?" 

"He  was  climbing  a  tree,  Mrs.  Hayden." 

"Were   you   there?"   she  asked. 

"Um-m." 

"Well,  Peter,  why  in  heaven's  name  did 
you  let  him  do  it?  You  ought  to  know 
better  than  that.  He's  only  seven,  you 
know." 

"I  didn't  make  him  do  it.  He  did  it  all 
by  himself." 

"You  ought  to  be  ashamed,  Peter.  You 
march  right  upstairs  and  tell  him  you're 
sorry." 

"But  it's  not  my  fault!" 

"Go  on,  Peter,  or  I'll  tell  your  mother 
about   Chis.      Go  on,   now." 

"I  won't,"  he  said,   weakening  a  little. 

"All  right,"  she  said.  "Come  with  me." 
She  took  him  by  the  arm  and  shoved  him 
ahead  of  her  up  the  stairs.  "You  just  say 
you  apologize  for  making  Johnny  hurt  him- 
self." 

Johnny  was  straddling  the  edge  of  the 
bathtub  with  his  cut  leg  hanging  down  in 
the  tub.  Mary  was  searching  in  the  medi- 
cine closet.  Mrs.  Hayden  said,  "Peter  has 
something  to  say  to  you,  Johnny."  She 
waited. 

Peter  stood  staring  at  the  floor.  Then 
he  glanced  up  at  Mrs.  Hayden,  who  was 
watching  him  patiently,  her  mouth  narrow, 
her  broad  cheeks  stiff.  He  said  very  quickly, 
"Johnny,  I  apologize  for  making  you  hurt 
yourself."  He  turned  and  ran  down  the 
stairs. 


Johnny  began  to  cry  then.  "He  didn't 
do  it!  He  didn't  do  it!  /  did!  I  did  it  all 
myself!     Darn  you,  Peter!" 

Mrs.  Hayden  went  over  to  him  and 
smoothed  his  hair.  "That's  all  right, 
Johnny-boy.  We'll  stay  quietly  in  the  house 
for  a  while,  shall  we?  and  not  see  Peter  for 
a  while,  eh,  Johnny?"  She  gave  him  a  final 
pat  on  the  head  and  peered  out  the  window 
at  the  sky.  "Oh  dear,  I  think  it's  going  to 
rain.  And  Daddy  and  I  were  going  into 
town  tonight.  Well,  we'll  stay  here  and 
keep  our  little  Johnny  company." 

"I've  got  to  get  my  boat,"  he  said  very 
quietly.  "My  boat's  out  in  the  woods.  It'll 
'get  wet."  He  lifted  his  leg  over  the  edge  of 
the  tub. 

"Now  wait  a  minute,  Johnny!  Mary's 
going  to  put  a  nice  bandage  on  that.  Your 
boat  will  be  all  right,  dearie." 

"I  want  my  boat." 

"Never  mind,  Johnny.  Now  forget  it," 
she  said  harshly. 

Mary  had  a  pair  of  scissors  and  a  bandage 
and  some  tape.  She  sat  on  the  edge  of  the 
tub  and  bound  his  leg  up  neatly,  laying  the 
edges  in  an  even  spiral  up  his  leg.  Then  she 
wound  tape  around  it  at  intervals.  "There!" 
she  grunted  when  she'd  finished. 

"Thank  you,  Mary.  Now  then,  Johnny- 
boy,  up  you  get.  Be  quiet  and  stay  in  the 
house  for  the  rest  of  the  day." 

Johnny  limped  from  the  bathroom  into 
his  room.  He  pushed  his  face  down  into 
the  pillow,  swinging  his  legs  up  on  the  bed. 
"I  did  it  all  myself,"  he  whispered,  and  he 
cried  in  small  spasms,  wetting  the  white  linen 
beneath  his  cheek.  After  a  moment  it  was 
still  in  the  room,  and  he  said  out  loud,  quite 
calmly,  "No  one  can  play  with  my  boat 
but  me." 
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BANBURY  CROSS 

By  Kitty  Rand,  '45 


Banbury  Cross 

Shine  in  the  sun! 

Laughter  is  Wisdom 

Wisdom  is  Fun! 

Gold  on  the  windows 

And  milady's  ring: 

Bunting  and  color 

And  a  carnival  king. 

A  ring  for  a  dime 

On  the  merry-go-round — 

Banbury  Cross 

Going  around  and  around. 


Banbury  Cross  and  a  small  pale  moon — 
Rusty  cans  shine  that  were  shadowed  at  noon. 
Water-thin  white,  phantom-thin  black 
Wild  pagan  horses  on  the  carousel's  track 
Milady's  ring  is  tin 
When  the  moon's  coming  in. 

Where  is  the  gold  of  the  circus'  insanity? 
What  has  become  of  the  day's  brilliant  vanity? 
Where  have  they  taken  the  world  that  spun? 
"Child!     You  are  mad — there  never  was  one!' 


JEANNETT 
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Bryn  Mawr  Mower  Shop, 

Inc. 

• 

Quality      of      flowers      and 

distinctive    arrangement 

are 

a   matter   of   personal    pride 

with  ub 

• 

Phone  Bryn  Mawr  570 

OFFICIAL,  JEWELERS  FOR  THE 
BRYN  MAWR  COLLEGE  CLASS  RINGS 


GIFTS 


Of  rare  beauty  and  charm  .  .  .  there 
are  few  whose  wishes  cannot  be  satis- 
fied from  among  the  infinite  variety 
that  fill  the  many  departments  of  this 
Establishment  ...  in  Jewels,  Watches, 
Clocks,  Silver,  China,  Glass,  Leather 
Goods  and  Novelties. 


^ 


rtBANKSfBlDi), 

1  Jew*'»  w™"***  ^Ho*r 


Established  1832 

1218   Chestnut   Street 

Philadelphia 


*<• 


A  copy  of  the  Gift  Booh  sent  upon  request 
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JOIN  YOUR  FRIENDS 

at 

BR  YN       M  AWR 

COLLEGE     INN 

for 

Breakfast     •     Lunch     •     Tea 

Dinner 

MOORE  PHARMACY 

BRYN  MAWR,  PA. 


J.  E.  LIMEBURNER 

COMPANY 


^futldcrajl 
y^yphcians 


827  Lancaster  Avenue 
BRYN  MAWR,  PA. 
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AN  ANNOUNCEMENT  BY 

3EAD  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  TANGEE 

Makers  of  the  World"  s  Most  Famous  Lipsticks 

A  softer,  glossier  sheen  on  your  lips . . . 
.  a  texture  that  is  not  too  moist— yet 
not  too  dry... a  lipstick  that  really  stays 
on  —  these  are  the  qualities  we  have 
blended  into  our  new  Tangee  SATIN- 
finish! 

We  arc  happy  to  offer  you  this  latest 
and  greatest  Tangee  improvement.  Now 
Tangee  brings  you  all  you've  ever  longed 
for  in  a  lipstick— Tangee's  glorious 
shades, Tangee's  famous  pure  cream  base 
that  is  so  soothing  and  protective,  and  the 
smooth  and  lasting  flattery  of  Tangee's 
new  SATIN-FINISH. 
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WITH   THE    NEW  SATIN-FINISH 


LOVELY  TANGEE 
SHADES 

TANGEE  RED-RED 

.  .  ."Rarest,  Loveliest 
Red  of  Them  All!"... 
harmonizes  with  all 
fashion  colors. 

TANGEE 
THEATRICAL  RED 

.  .  ."The  Brilliant  Scar- 
let Lipstick  Shade".  .  . 
always  flattering. 

TANCEE  NATURAL 

.  .  .  Orange  in  the  stick, 
changes  to  produce  your 
own  most  becom  ing 
shade  of  blush  rose  ( :i 
the  lips. 
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SEND     FOR     COMPLETE     MAKE-UP     KIT 

The  Geo.  W.  Luft  ('■■-.  h\  tributors,  117  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City 
rid  '    i         <    Hake-Up  Kit"  ol  sample  Te "■•■  c 

I.ipHtick,    matching    rouge    :<    'I    I; powder. 

LIP6TK  .:  u  ROUGE:  CHECK  ONE 
rtATririAL             ■    THEATRICAL  RED         CRED-RED 
POWDER:  CHECK  ONE 
>    ■<■■■  '           I    ']  Flesh    D  Rachel    Q  Dark  Rachrl    I  |  v«  I 
lltt  in  Cannds.) 
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Chesterfield  salutes  with  Millions  of  Fans 

THE    GOLDEN    JUBILEE 

of  America's  most  popular  sport 

BASKETBALL 


Over  90,000,000  is  Basketball's 
yearly  attendance. . .  tops  for  any  American 
sport... and  this  year  marks  the  celebra- 
tion of  its  Golden  Jubilee.  The  game  ivas 
founded  by  Dr.  James  Naismith  and  liad  its 
modest  start  in  1891  in  Springfield,  Mass. 
Such  popularity  must  be  deserved 


hesterfield 

. . .  for  Milder  Better  Taste 

for  Cooler  Smoking 

1  hat's  what  millions  of  Chesterfield  smokers  get 
every  time  they  light  up... and  that's  why  these  millions 
are  saying  Chesterfield  gives  me  more  pleasure  than  any 
other  cigarette  I  ever  smoked. 

Make  your  next  pack  Chesterfield  and  you  too  will 
enjoy  everything  you  want  in  a  cigarette ...  made  to 
your  taste  with  the  Right  Combination  of  the  ivorlds 
best  cigarette  tobaccos.  ^~      m 

Every  time . . .  /fie&&dfi6*M 
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YOU  WANT 

STEADY 
NERVES 

when  you're 

flying  Uncle  Sam's 

bombers  across 

the  ocean 


GERMANS  OR  JAPS,  storms  or  ice  . . .  you've  got 
to  be  ready  for  anything  when  you're  flying  the  big 
bombers  across  the  ocean  to  the  battle-front.  You 
bet  you  want  steady  nerves.  These  two  veterans 
above  are  Camel  smokers.  (Names  censored  by 
Bomber  Ferry  Command.)  The  captain  (nearest! 
camera),  a  Tennessean,  says:  "I  smoke  a  lot  in  this 
job.  I  stick  to  Camels.  There's  less  nicotine  in  the 
smoke.  And  Camels  taste  great!" 

STEADY  SMOKERS  STICK  TO 

CAMELS 

There's  LESS  NICOTINEI 

in  the  smoke 

The  smoke  of  slower-burning  Camels  contains  28^ 
less  nicotine  than  the  average  of  the  4  other  largest- 
selling  brands  tested— less  than  any  of  them— accord- 
ing to  independent  scientific  tests  of  the  smoke  itself: 


WITH  THESE  MEN  WHO  FLY  BOMBERS,  it's  Camels  all  the 
time.  The  co-pilot  of  this  crew  (name  censored),  (second  from 
left,  above)  says:  "I  found  Camels  a  milder,  better  smoke  for 
me  in  every  way.  And  that  grand  flavor  never  wears  out  its  wel- 
come." Yes,  in  times  like  these  when  there's  added  tension  and 
strain  for  everyone,  steady  smokers  stick  to  Camels— the  ciga- 
rette with  less  nicotine  in  the  smoke. 


^kirk 


IN  MY  NEW 
DEFENSE  JOB,  LESS 

NICOTINE  IN  THE 

SMOKE  IS  IMPORTANT 

TOME.    I  STICK 

TO  CAMELS 


R.  J.  Reynolds  Tnbareo  Company 
Winston-Salem.  North  Carolina 


FIRST    IN    THE    SERVICE  — 

The  favorite  cigarette  with  men  in  the  Army,  the  Navy,  the 
Marines,  and  the  Coast  Guard  is  Camel.  (Based  on  actual 
sales  records  in  Post  Exchanges,  Sales  Commissaries,  Ship's 
Service  Stores,  Ship's  Stores,  and  Canteens.) 

—  AND   THE    FAVORITE    AT   HOME! 
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Editorial 


We  were  going  to  begin  very  bravely  with  a  statement  of  our  policy  and 
of  our  conviction  that  a  literary  magazine  can  and  should  be  made  to  mean 
something  in  any  college  community.  Suddenly,  however,  we  felt  just  a  little 
ridiculous.  This  has  happened  every  Spring.  Each  editor  has  been  just  as  fresh, 
just  as  enthusiastic  as  we  are,  and  each  editor  has  left  a  depressingly  large  stack 
of  Lanterns  unsold  in  the  bookshop.  There  have  been  campus  polls,  there 
have  been  posters  and  there  has  always  been  a  box  in  Taylor  for  contributions, 
but,  for  some  reason  or  other,  the  polls  haven't  been  indicative,  the  contributions 
have  been  supplied  by  a  harassed  board  three  days  after  the  deadline  and  the 
posters  have  collected  nothing  but  a  good,  thick  layer  of  academic  dust.  Enter- 
prise, hope,  and  even  faith  approach  absolute  zero  as  the  year  goes  on.  There 
must,  of  course,  be  reasons  for  this  unfortunate  condition  of  ours.  We  have 
found  some  and  have  attempted  to  remedy  those  faults  for  which  we  alone 
could  be  held  responsible. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  publicity.  The  Lantern  appears  four  times  a 
year.  The  deadline  is  announced  one  week;  the  material  goes  to  press  the  next. 
The  third  week  the  Lantern  is  reviewed  in  the  College  News — and  then — a 
long  silence.  Our  appearance  is  taken  for  granted,  and  our  disappearance  does 
not  tend  to  excite  comment.  We  are  probably  more  easily  accepted  and  more 
easily  forgotten  than  any  other  single  organization  on  campus.  To  counteract 
this,  we  intend  to  establish  four  definite  deadlines.  The  first  issue  will  appear 
the  week  after  Thanksgiving  vacation;  the  second,  the  week  before  midyear 
examinations;  the  third,  the  week  before  Spring  vacation,  and  the  fourth,  the 
week  before  Finals.  We  shall  also  add  a  new  member  to  the  board,  a  publicity 
manager,  whose  duty  will  be  to  remind  the  college  of  our  existence  between 
issues. 

What  should  be  done,  rather,  what  can  be  done  about  the  actual  content 
of  this  magazine?  Several  things,  we  believe,  for  there  are  several  obvious 
faults.  There  is  no  continuity  of  material,  nothing  to  connect  one  issue  with 
the  preceding  one.  There  is  no  interest  in  campus  characters,  discussions,  and 
events,  and  there  is  little  real  variety  of  style  or  subject.  We  hope  to  obtain 
that  continuity  and  interest  the  campus  by  a  series  of  articles  on  the  history, 
mores,  and  little  known  facts  about  such  places  as  the  Deanery,  the  Infirmary, 
and  Dalton.     This  sounds  dull?     Do  you  know  why  Dalton  has  gutters  run- 
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ning  along  the  top  of  its  bookcases?  We  thought  not.  These  articles  will  be 
assigned  to  and  written  by  various  members  of  the  board.  Parrish  Banon,  too, 
if  you  like  her,  will  appear  from  time  to  time,  and  we  hope  to  fill  the  accusing 
space  at  the  end  of  a  page  with  humorous  incidents,  as  in  this  issue.  All  con- 
tributions of  this  sort  will  be  gladly  accepted.  There  will  be  a  contest,  open 
to  all,  for  the  best  short  story  in  the  first  and  third  issues  and  the  best  con- 
troversial article  in  the  second  and  fourth.  We  would  like,  too,  to  print  a  book 
review  each  time,  and  place  no  restrictions  upon  the  type  of  book  to  be  reviewed. 
It  need  not  be  "literary"  and  the  writer  need  not  share  our  peculiarly  creative 
frenzy.  We  only  ask  that  the  reviewer  be  clear  and  the  book  one  which  she 
feels  should  be  brought  to  the  general  attention.  We  make  these  last  two 
changes  in  order  to  give  a  certain  body  and  breadth  of  interest  to  the  Lantern. 
It  has  been  an  organ  of  expression  for  too  few  for  too  long.  We  hope  that  you 
will  help  us  change  that.  Philosophers,  scientists,  politicians — you  are  all  wel- 
come. We  need  you  and  we  admit  it.  We  hope  that  you  will  help  us  repre- 
sent the  campus  more  nearly  as  a  whole.  If  you  have  no  interest  to  communi- 
cate, no  opinions  to  express  and  no  objections  to  make — well — we  can't  do  any- 
thing about  that,  we  can  only  say  we  are  very,  very,  sorry. 
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Dilexi  Veritatem 

By  Francoise  Dony 


An  Open  Letter  to  the  Students  of  Bryn  Mawr  College 


Today  flowers  are  blooming  on  the  cam- 
pus. Perhaps  the  beauty  in  them  is  that  for 
a  brief  moment  they  make  everything  else 
seem  irrelevant.  Yet  I  do  not  hesitate.  I 
shall  write  about  the  war.  What  shall  we 
do  about  it?     We  are  involved,  you  and  I. 

Some  Recollections  as  an 
Introduction 

It  was  almost  two  years  ago  that  I  found 
out  a  little  about  danger.  Very  few  people 
could  ignore  it  and  yet  it  did  not  really  change 
many  of  them.  It  only  brought  them  fresh 
material.  In  peace-time  one  seldom  knew  for 
certain  the  things  that  one  cared  most  about. 
War  made  one  discover  what  a  luxury  life 
really  is.  In  one  way  at  least,  it  made  men 
and  women  healthier.  It  made  them  forget 
about  worldly  possessions  and  come  nearer 
to  what,  in  their  best  moments,  they  knew 
they  would  like  to  be.  Once  death  was  in 
the  air,  people  got  on  more  intimate  terms 
with  life.  A  certain  simplicity  came  to  every 
one.  Even  the  sophisticated  managed  to  do 
away  with  sophistication.  There  was  an  in- 
fectious quality  about  generosity,  too.  It 
developed  naturally  among  refugees.  It  spread 
to  countries  still  unhurt.  In  New  York, 
shortly  after  the  French  defeat,  some  taxi- 
drivers  began  to  take  poor  refugees  across 
Manhattan  free  of  charge.  Which  was  an 
unusually  lovely  thing  for  taxi-drivers  to  do. 

I  do  not  think  of  all  this  primarily  as  a 


reminiscence.  I  go  back  to  it  for  the  com- 
fort there  is  in  discovering  the  fundamental 
depth  and  kindliness  of  people  and  find  in 
it,  too,  the  source  of  the  respect  I  have  for 
my  students  of  Brussels  University  who 
fought  and  are  fighting  still  at  the  side  of  the 
United  Nations.  Last  but  not  least,  the  old 
story  seems  full  of  suggestions  with  regard 
to  our  future. 

A  Very  General  Scheme  of  Work 

In  spite  of  its  tremendous  economic  im- 
plications, the  war  we  are  fighting  is  not  pri- 
marily economic  warfare.  In  the  present 
struggle  our  whole  way  of  life  is  at  stake. 
Freedom  gained  at  the  high  price  of  the  Amer- 
ican and  the  French  Revolutions  will  either 
perish  or  triumph.  Should  it  perish,  it  will 
do  so  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time  and, 
for  the  first  time  in  history,  the  world  over. 
What  personal  consequences  this  may  have 
for  us,  as  college  people,  is  suggested  by  the 
present  state  of  Nazi  universities.  These  uni- 
versities have  not  only  adopted  a  policy  of 
racial  discrimination  and  excluded  women 
but  they  also  reduced  the  number  of  their 
students  drastically.  Their  libraries  have 
been  expurgated,  their  programs  moulded  by 
state  authority.  German  universities  in  their 
present  stage  are  thus  aiming  at  restricting 
knowledge  rather  than  at  spreading  it. 

In  this  struggle  our  position  is  briefly  the 
following.     We,    by    entering    Bryn    Mawr 
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College,  have  pledged  ourselves  to  a  principle 
which  we  should  be  prepared  to  defend  at 
any  cost,  namely,  that  to  get  an  education 
is  the  inalienable  right  of  all  men  and  women 
who  are  able  to  take  it,  without  discrimina- 
tion of  race,  color  or  creed. 

Or,  to  put  it  in  another  fashion,  that  ill- 
thinking  is  an  evil  to  be  fought  against  and 
that,  conversely  there  can  never  be  too  much 
straight  thinking  in  the  world. 

Or,  again,  that  any  idea  may  be  freely 
expressed  except  the  idea  that  people  must 
be  deprived  of  the  right  to  express  themselves. 

Or,  for  a  more  personal  angle,  that  our 
job  was  and  remains  to  think  straight  and 
that  we  must  see  to  it  that  this  job  gets  done. 

This  is  no  brain  twister.  Anyone  who 
believes  in  one  of  these  statements  must  neces- 
sarily agree  to  the  others.  Each  of  them  tells 
the  same  general  principle  which  of  necessity 
must  be  made  specific  in  individual  cases. 

How  vital  it  is  to  keep  this  fourfold  prin- 
ciple alive  is  clear  to  all  who  remember,  for 
instance,  that  the  University  of  Berlin,  now 
in  fetters,  was  the  original  discoverer  of  aca- 
demic freedom.  It  is  clear  to  those  who 
realize  that  our  present  institutions,  like  Ber- 
lin University,  are  not  eternal.  Geograph- 
ically speaking  the  world  of  learning,  like  the 
world  at  large,  has  become  smaller.  Thanks 
to  the  radio,  the  voice  of  Hitler  affects  not 
only  Germany  and  occupied  Europe  but  also 
stirs  the  Japanese  aggressor  and  upsets  the 
fate  of  the  entire  globe.  In  similar  fashion, 
anything  happening  to  books  in  Tokyo,  Ber- 
lin, or  Washington  creates  a  commotion  in 
the  entire  world  of  books.  I  witnessed  in 
1934  a  burning  of  books  which  took  place 
in  front  of  the  Berlin   Dom   and  the  conse- 


quences of  which  are  being  felt  everywhere, 
up  to  this  day. 

Yet,  as  is  inevitable,  the  war  in  many  subtle 
ways  interferes  with  the  development  of  the 
great  principle  of  honest  and  free  intellectual 
inquiry  for  which  it  is  to  a  large  extent  be- 
ing fought. 

A  Threat  From  Within 

We  are  living  at  a  time  when  the  funda- 
mental virtue  of  mankind,  self  sacrifice,  is 
once  more  manifesting  itself  most  patiently 
under  the  form  of  military  heroism.  To  be 
willing  to  give  away  one's  life  for  a  good 
cause  is  the  supreme  and  unquestional  proof 
of  moral  excellence.  It  is  therefore  only  na- 
tural that  precisely  the  most  sensitive,  the 
most  gifted  of  young  people  should  wish  to 
achieve  it  above  anything  else. 

Should  we  then  wonder  if  under  the  pres- 
ent circumstances  more  than  ever,  many  a 
youth  gladly  deserts  thought  for  the  battle- 
field? .  .  .  And  this  is  as  it  should  be. 

But  for  those  who  remain  at  home  and  in 
particular  for  many  of  us,  women,  their 
example  should  mean,  rather  than  discourage- 
ment or  futile  envy,  an  increased  sense  of 
responsibility  for  the  task  of  intellectual  in- 
tegrity which  is  now  ours. 

Some  Threats  From  Outside 

1.  Again,  it  has  today  become  a  fashion 
to  decry  the  word  "intellectual."  Possibly 
some  of  us  have  contributed  to  this  attitude, 
coupling  "intellectuality"  with  lack  of  energy 
or  even  cowardice. 

Yet  such  an  attitude  is  clearly  wrong.  Even 
in    my    limited    experience    in    Belgium    and 

(continued  on  page   30) 
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Click,  Click 

By  Virginia  Lee  Nixon 


Click,  click  went  the  typewriter  with  a 
pecking  finality  as  Myra  finished  the  last  line 
of  Chapter  Thirty.  Intently,  she  smoothed 
out  the  wrinkled  manuscript  which  nestled 
against  her  machine.  Precious  bits  of  paper, 
she  thought  as  she  turned  a  page,  her  slim 
fingers  caressing  the  tattered  edges.  Only 
three  more  chapters  to  go.  But  a  few  more 
lines  of  scribbled  life  remained  to  be  copied. 
Soon  every  little  scrawling  word  would  find 
its  place  on  a  neatly  typed  page.  Not  that  the 
words  of  the  story  had  not  a  definite  place 
already.  Powerful,  intense,  glowing,  they 
were  just  right,  every  one  of  them. 

"Hesitantly,  Lydia  climbed  the  dark  stair- 
way, her  solitary  diamond  flashing  a  path  of 
silver  as  her  fingers  slid  along  the  bannister." 

A  deep  glow  of  satisfaction  swept  over 
Myra  as  she  read.  Always  she  had  wanted 
to  write  a  story  like  this.  All  her  life  she 
had  dreamed  of  today — today  when  her  in- 
nermost thoughts  would  sparkle  with  real  life 
upon  the  pages  of  a  finished  manuscript. 
Today,  and  she  had  only  three  more  chapters 
to  go. 

Dreamily,  Myra  glanced  at  her  watch.  It 
was  one  o'clock — time  for  a  cup  of  coffee. 
She  was  making  wonderful  progress,  she  de- 
cided, as  she  reread  the  last  typewritten  line 
before  her. 

"Suddenly  Lydia  knew.  This,  then,  was 
what  she  had  been  waiting  for." 

Pushing  her  chair  from  the  flimsy  card- 
table,  Myra  saw  her  slender  reflection  rise  in 
the  bureau  mirror  opposite  her,  and  she  tossed 


her  head  with  a  studied  defiance.  Recklessly 
her  shining  hair  fell  about  the  neat  collar  of 
her  shirt.  A  study  in  black  and  white,  she 
was  like  a  print,  she  thought  as  she  swung 
into  the  tiny  kitchenette.  She  had  caught  the 
gleam  of  triumph  in  her  cool  hazel  eyes,  and 
she  smiled  smugly  to  herself.  Myra  Hayes, 
a  successful  authoress  at  twenty-four.  Young, 
lovely,  spirited.  No  one  would  have  believed 
that  through  the  tips  of  those  graceful  fingers 
a  powerful  story  might  flow,  a  best-seller,  the 
most-talked-about  book  of  the  year. 

Two  tablespoons  of  coffee  trickled  gaily 
into  the  shining  little  pot.  Myra  flipped  on 
the  gas  and  leaned  languidly  against  the  cup- 
board to  watch  as  though  the  pot  were  the 
world.  The  kitchen  was  very  tiny;  a  formid- 
able army  of  crockery  seemed  to  be  pressing 
against  her,  but  it  didn't  matter.  Nothing 
really  mattered  now.  Nothing  except  the 
crumpled  pages  in  the  adjoining  room.  In- 
tense, moving  pages  which  seemed  to  express 
the  whole  of  a  sensitive  soul. 

Myra  watched  the  tiny  bubbles  of  water 
as  they  purred  contentedly  within  the  crystal 
pot,  and  her  thoughts  bubbled  too.  In  the 
merry  sound  she  could  almost  hear  the  ring- 
ing of  the  phone.  "Miss  Hayes — about  your 
book — Hoffman's  think  it  has  great  possibili- 
ties as  a  picture — when  may  we  see  you  about 
it?" 

Myra's  cigarette  hissed  as  she  held  it  under 
the  faucet,  resounded  with  a  comforting 
whack  as  she  flipped  it  into  the  wastebasket. 
Energetically,  she  removed  the  pot  from  the 
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stove.  The  room  was  suddenly  very  quiet 
and  Myra  felt  queer.  I'm  tired,  she  thought; 
the  story  was  hard  work — and  she  hummed 
as  she  poured  a  cup  of  coffee. 

Only  three  more  chapters  to  go.  Click, 
click  went  the  typewriter,  and  then  there 
were  only  two.  Ordinarily,  Myra  hated  to 
type.  She  hated  the  monotonous  click,  click, 
the  regular  jingle  of  the  little  bell.  She 
hated  anything  methodical;  life  could  be  that 
way  if  you  let  it.     Too  bad  some  people  did. 

"Lydia's  eyes  rode  the  crest  of  the  smoke 
and  then  capsized  helplessly  in  the  strength 
of  Roger's  steady  gaze." 

That  was  not  methodical.  It  was  sudden, 
impulsive,  exciting,  not  certain  and  dull  as 
the  sound  of  the  keys  as  Myra  pressed  them. 
Yet,  today  Myra  did  not  mind  typing.  To- 
day the  click,  click  of  the  keys  was  not 
monotonous.  They  seemed  to  play  an  inspir- 
ing melody,  seemed  to  sing,  "You've  almost 
finished,  Myra.  It's  beautiful,  and  you've 
almost  finished."  Triumphantly,  Myra 
played  the  last  line,  the  very  end  of  the  story. 

"Lydia  smiled  and  Roger  knew.  This, 
then,   was  home." 

Myra  was  trembling,  breathless.  All  her 
life  she  had  wanted  to  write  a  story  like  this 
and  now  it  was  finished.  But  somehow, 
Myra  did  not  feel  satisfied.  The  typewriter 
had  stopped;  its  glorious  melody  seemed  sus- 
pended in  mid-air.  I  shall  not  hurry,  Myra 
thought,  I  shall  sit  here  and  think  what  this 
means.  Success,  accomplishment — 'that's  what 
the  typewriter  had  told  her.  Myra  lit  a  cigar- 
ette. The  smoke  glanced  off  her  watch  as 
she  bent  her  head  to  look  at  the  time.  It 
was  three  o'clock  now.     Why  was  it  so  quiet? 

Suddenly  the  doorbell  jangled  and  some- 
thing inside  Myra  jangled,   too.      Something 


ached  terribly  and  then  she  felt  relieved.  Once 
again  she  watched  herself  rising  in  the  oppo- 
site mirror.  But  this  time  she  carefully 
smoothed  her  black  hair  and  smiled  brightly. 
She  looked  very  efficient,  she  thought. 

Resolutely  Myra  opened  the  door. 

"Why,  Mr.  Gordon,  you're  right  on  time. 
Do  come  in  and  sit  down,"  she  directed  the 
figure  in  the  open  door. 

Mr.  Gordon  did.  He  was  a  small,  thin 
man,  intensely  nervous. 

"I'm  sorry,  I  had  to  rush  you  so,  Miss 
Hayes,"  he  muttered.  "But  you  know  how 
it  is — "  and  his  whining  voice  trailed  off  in 
a  questioning  mumble. 

"Of  course,"  Myra  assured  him  brightly. 
"And  it  was  no  trouble  at  all.  Please  don't 
worry." 

Quickly  she  sorted  through  the  crisp  papers 
which  were  scattered  about  the  wobbly  table 
before  her  and  clipped  them  together. 

"Here,"  she  said,  and  Mr.  Gordon  rose  to 
take  them,  his  skinny  fingers  nervously  pull- 
ing at  the  ragged  pages  which  Myra  had 
placed  on  top  of  the  pile.  He  was  not  sure 
of  what  to  say. 

"I  suppose  you  would  like  to  have  the 
money  now,"  he  ventured  hesitantly,  and 
then  added,  half  fearing  her  answer,  "I'm 
bringing  you  a  new  mauscript  next  week." 

Myra  thought  a  second.  "It  really  doesn't 
matter,"  she  replied.  "I  Shall  send  you  a  bill 
soon.     I  handle  all  my  business  that  way." 

Mr.  Gordon  appeared  relieved.  "Thanks 
awfully,  Miss  Hayes,"  he  said.  "You  know 
how  it  is." 

Myra  knew.  His  coat  was  worn  and  thin. 
Somehow  he  looked  as  though  he  belonged 
in  her  shabby  apartment. 
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"Good-bye,  Mr.  Gordon,"  she  called  after 
the  disappearing  little  figure.  "It's  an  ex- 
cellent story.  I'm  sure  it  will  be  very  suc- 
cessful." 

She  closed  the  door  on  her  own  words. 
The  knob  clicked  and  it  was  very  still  again. 
Mr.  Gordon  was  queer,  she  thought.  Sort 
of  unsure  and  unpredictable — not  at  all  like 
his  Roger  and  his  Lydia.  They  had  known 
how  to  live;  Myra  wondered  if  Mr.  Gordon 
did. 

She  looked  at  her  watch  again.  She  felt 
very  empty  somehow,  but  it  was  almost  an 
hour  before  she  would  fix  her  regular  cup 
of  tea.  Time  had  seemed  to  stop.  Hesitantly 
she  strolled  back  to  the  table  and  gazed  at 
the  remaining  papers  with  a  listless  eye. 
"Misted  Gables"  by  John  Percy,  the  one  on 


the  top  said.  Myra  stretched  over  it,  and 
leaning  on  her  elbows,  started  to  read.  It 
was  a  poem  and  beautiful,  really.  Spon- 
taneously, Myra  sat  down.  "Mist  and 
Gables."  She  had  promised  Mr.  Percy  to 
have  it  typed  by  tomorrow  morning.  Might 
as  well  finish  it  early,  she  half-excused  her- 
self as  she  reread  the  poem.  Then,  Myra 
thought  vaguely — perhaps  I  shall  have  time 
to  think  about  something  of  my  own. 

Click,  click  went  the  typewriter.  "Did 
you  hear  about  Myra  Hayes?"  it  seemed  to 
say.  "She  writes  beautiful  poetry,  simply 
beautiful,  so  gay,  yet  so  powerful."  Click, 
click;  Myra  did  not  fed  empty  anymore.  All 
her  life  she  had  wanted  to  write  poetry  like 
this.  And  now  she  had  only  two  more 
verses  to  go. 


Mutterlieb 


By  Sylvia  Maynard 


"Thus  mother-love  is  said  to  be  dependent  upon  manganese,  which,  however, 
seems  to  be  plentiful." 

p.  Ill  in  Sociology,  Ogburn  and  Nimkoff. 


'Tis  said  that  mother-love  and  manganese,  they  go  together, 

And  but  for  one  queer  chemical  it's  very  doubtful  whether 

Parents  would  care  about  their  progeny  one  way  or  t'other — 

(Oh  deary  me, 

What  that  would  be! 

But  never  worry — 

Don't  you  see? — 

That  luckily  there's  loads  of  manganese  in  Darling  Mother!) 
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Nature  Study  Division* 

By  Parrish  Bannon 


Rara  Avis 


The  brilliant  bird,  whose  career  we  are 
about  to  describe,  is  best  known  as  "Rara 
Avis,"  although  she  was  born  "Avis  General- 
is."  When  she  was  old  enough  to  be  observ- 
ant this  began  to  prey  on  her  mind.  Those 
of  us  who  are  Smiths,  especially  those  who  are 
introverted  Smiths,  should  understand,  for 
Avis  was  an  introverted  Generalis.  "Avis  is 
all  right,"  she  decided,  "after  all,  it's  rather 
an  old  name  .  .  .  not  many  people  can  trace 
their  ancestry  back  to  the  Roman  Empire. 
Avis  is  all  right — but  Generalis!"  "Not  many 
people  can  trace  their  ancestry  back  to  the  Ark" 
"not  to  be  confused  with  the  Mayflower"  said 
her  brother.  Avis  frowned.  She'd  never  liked 
her  brother  anyway.  The  next  weeks  were 
terrible.  She  felt  lonely  and  persecuted;  worst 
of  all,  she  felt  bored.  It  would  have  been 
all  right  if  she'd  been  an  Avis  Peculiaris,  since 
that  species  has  always  been  able  to  fascinate 
itself,  and  suddenly,  in  an  inspired  moment, 
she  saw  that  this  was  the  crux  of  the  matter. 
If  she  could  only  become  an  Avis  Peculiaris 
she  could  do  as  she  liked,  would  interest  other 
birds,  would  interest  herself,  and  would  be 
freed  from  the  omnipresent,  suffocating  cons- 
ciousness of  being  "Generalis." 

Avis  realized  that  now,  since  she  had  de- 
fined her  first  principles,  she  should  indulge 


•It  ha*  been  brought  to  our  attention  that  Bryn 
Ma-wr  actually  knows  very  little  about  the  forms  of 
life  It  harbors.  This  short  but  Informative  essay 
describes  only  ono  type,  but  it  does  recognize  a 
definite  need  and  attempts,  In  Its  own  way,  to  sat- 
isfy It. 


in  some  rather  serious  self-examination.  She 
caught  herself  up  at  the  word  "indulge" — for 
that  was  what  she  had  always  done  and  now 
it  was  time  for  her  to  take  a  self-examination. 
Who'd  proctor  it?  She  got  a  mirror  and  col- 
lected all  her  old  report  cards.  Left  wing  a 
little  moulted.  Didn't  that  give  her  an  air 
of  rather  romantic  illness?  Well,  to  be  frank, 
no.  Hm-m-m,  eyes  a  little  beady.  Nose,  one 
of  nature's  rather  too  solid  achievements.  Still 
.  .  .  Couldn't  you  say  there  was  a  certain 
strength  in  its  outline?  Lord!  Let's  get  on 
to  the  next  thing.  Let's  see.  Science — aviology 
— 40.  Well  really,  does  it  matter  whether 
we  know  what  we're  composed  of  as  long 
as  we  understand  the  essential  birdness  of  our 
nature?  Does  aviology  tell  you  about  that? 
Should  a  bird  spend  its  time  studying  what 
happens  to  early  worms?  What  does  a  mark 
on  such  a  subject  really  indicate  —  "40," 
barked  the  report  card.  It  looked  firm.  Well 
— flying  .  . .  Comment.  Miss  Generalis  would 
do  well  to  remember  to  keep  her  wings  in  the 
air.  Singing — Miss  Generalis  would  profit 
by  realizing  that  the  whole  purpose  of  this 
instruction  is  to  develop  a  sense  of  harmony 
with  the  tones  of  the  male  in  mating  season. 
(The  staff  begs  that  Miss  Generalis'  parents 
will  put  it  somewhat  more  delicately  to  the 
young  lady  in  question).  Avis  tore  up  the 
paper  and  broke  the  mirror.  Any  other  fledg- 
ling would  have  turned  a  few  competent  tail- 
spins  but  the  introvert  has  limited  means  of 
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expression.  "What  shall  I  do?"  she  moaned. 
"I'm  not  beautiful.  I'm  not  intelligent  and 
I'll  never  be  a  social  success.  I'll  be  a  Generalis 
all  my  life."  The  answer,  of  course,  would 
have  been  immediately  obvious  to  any  one 
of  us,  but  we  must  remember  that  Avis  was 
only  a  bird  and  it  was  really  remarkable  that 
she  wondered  why  she  had  ever  been  worried 
at  all.  She'd  be  an  intellectual!  Intellectuals 
are  aves  peculiars  of  the  highest  order,  and 
our  heroine  had  been  observant  enough  to 
know  how  to  go  about  joining  their  discreet 
ranks. 

First  of  all,  she  changed  her  name  to  Rara 
Avis.  Rara  seemed  to  strike  just  the  right 
note,  sophisticated  but  not  languid,  seclusive 
but  not  quite  extinct,  admirable  but  not  lov- 
able. An  intellectual  must  never  be  lovable,  for 
then  she  might  love  and  with  love  comes 
kataphysical  misosophistry.  This  is  fatal. 
With  a  horrid  kind  of  geometric  retrogression, 
it  leads  right  back  to  "generalis,"  and  Rara 
was  clever  enough  to  realize  it.  She  arranged 
to  be  seen  absorbed  in  well-known  books  like 
On  The  Proper  Understanding  Of  The  Fourth 
To  The  Last  Tail  Feather,  Inside  Mrs.  Jones' 
Black  Cat,  The  Virtue  Of  The  Month,  etc. 
— Not  that  she  ever  read  these  books.  Rara 
realized  that  she  wouldn't  have  to.  Word 
would  get  around  and  she  knew  how  to  act 
when  it  did.  The  first  intellect  she  met 
opened  with  a  cautious,  "Well,  so  you're  read- 
ing Starling!  I  think  he's  a  little  confined." 
Rara  had  studied  her  part  well.  She  countered 
with,  "Perhaps  because  of  his  Oedipus  com- 
plex he  has  never  been  able  to  face  the  big, 
broad  issues  ..."  The  intellect  was  impressed 
and  Rara  was  relieved.  He  hadn't  asked  what 
she  meant  by  "big,  broad  issues."  She  hadn't 
thought   he   would,    but   then   one   is   never 


sure  .  .  .  The  next  day  she  passed  all  her 
relatives  without  speaking  to  them.  "Hey 
Av,"  her  brother  yelled,  "who  the  hell  do 
you  think  you  are?"  "Oh,  oh  dear,  I'm  afraid 
I  was  absorbed,"  she  answered  sweetly.  When, 
the  next  day  she  went  even  further,  forgot  five 
appointments,  ate  a  stick,  and  used  worms  to 
build  an  extension  to  the  family  dining  room, 
her  reputation  was  made.  She  began  to  re- 
semble the  Rara  Avis,  species  curiosa,  of  mod- 
ern ornithology.  Her  family  called  her  "so 
clever,"  her  friends  "so-o-o  spirituelle!"  The 
generales  called  her  "damned  queer."  This 
proved  it.   As  an  intellectual,  she  was  a  wow! 

Her  mother  was  sometimes  a  little  worried 
about  Rara's  neglect  of  her  old  friends.  She 
was  afraid  the  young  bird  would  be  lonely, 
but  Rara  kept  saying,  "My  mind  to  me  a  bird 
house  is,"  and  that  took  care  of  her  mother. 
Unimpeded,  Rara  began  to  redecorate  her  house 
and  her  life.  She  painted  her  motto  "Veritatem 
Prolixi"  above  her  door,  and  gave  the  first 
of  a  long  series  of  twitterary  teas.  She  never 
became  exactly  beautiful,  but  she  did  flatter 
herself  that  she  was  distingee.  The  careful 
strut,  the  alert  but  unappreciative  eye,  the 
consciously  aloof  beak  .  .  .  yes,  she  was  dif- 
ferent. 

The  habits  of  the  species  are  fairly  well 
known  and  Rara  ran  true  to  type,  so  a  short 
description  of  her  routine  should  be  sufficient. 
Unlike  most  birds,  Avis  Peculiaris  Intellecual- 
issima  gets  up  late.  Their  singing  never  woke 
anyone,  and,  since  the  type  is  sedentary,  they 
are  seldom  seen  far  from  Boston,  New  York, 
or  Philadelphia.  They  have  adapted  them- 
selves to  urban  environment  well  and  nest, 
not  in  parks,  like  the  fat,  business-man  pigeon, 
or  in  gutter  slums,  like  the  sparrow,  but  fly 
right  into  the  suburban  living  room    (they 
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investigate  the  family  first  most  carefully)  and 
settle  in  the  corner  nearest  the  pantry.  Bush- 
man and  Wacker's  scholarly  research  has  estab- 
lished a  definite  ratio  between  the  number 
of  such  birds  present  and  the  amount  of  al- 
cohol in  the  house.  They  have  a  natural  life 
span  of  from  two  to  four  years,  but  this 
is  usually  shortened  by  the  intolerance  and 
superior  strength  of  the  male  human  being, 
especially  when  armed  with  a  poker.  They 
are  liable  to  other  accidents  too,  like  the  one 
which  happened  to  poor  Rara. 

She  was  sitting  in  her  sophisticated  nest 
one  day,  apparently  in  deep  thought,  but 
really  listening  to  everything  that  was  said. 
This  is  what  she  heard — and  from  her  own 
neighbor!  "It  is  pretty  generally  known  ..." 
Rara  heard  no  more.  Generally  sounded  like 
"Generalis"  to  her.  She  didn't  stop  to  think. 
They  knew.  They  were  talking  about  her. 
They  knew  she  wasn't  really  "Peculiaris." 
The  secret  of  her  background  had  been  found 
our.  She  couldn't  hide  it  any  more,  even  from 
herself.    She  had  been,  she  was,  she  always 


would  be,  "Generalis."  The  shock  killed  her. 
She  stands  now  in  the  window  of  the  most 
prominent  taxidermist  in  New  York.  That 
would  have  pleased  her.  Her  appearance  is 
remarkably  deathlike — quite  true  to  life — 
but  sometimes  she  has  a  look  that  nobody 
can  remember  having  seen  on  her  face  in 
life,  a  look  of  wanting  to  say  something.  I 
caught  that  look  one  day  and  wondered.  I 
tried  to  put  it  out  of  my  head,  but  it  haunted 
me.  It  was  in  the  smoking  room  late  at 
night  that  I  finally  understood  what  it  meant 
and  I  pass  that  knowledge  on  to  you.  Poor 
thing.  Stuffed  head  to  one  side,  hard  eyes 
trying  to  understand,  she  was  saying,  "Be 
careful,  please  be  careful.  Look  at  me.  I 
wanted  to  be  something  different  because  I 
was  ashamed  of  what  I  was.  But  I  didn't 
go  about  it  thoroughly  because  I  was  lazy. 
I  died  because  I  was  a  sham.  Please  be  care- 
ful." Poor  Rara.  We  appreciate  your  warn- 
ing, but  few  of  us  will  be  able  to  take  advan- 
tage of  it — it's  a  wise  bird  that  knows  its 
own  defect. 


Classicists  have  their  troubles  too.  A  certain  professor  had  to  leave  his  class 
in  the  midst  of  a  rather  Rabelasian  account  of  Olympian  life.  He  left  his  sub- 
stitute an  apologetic  note.  'When  you  come  to  this',  he  advised,  'skim,  skip, 
soar  or  wallow.' 
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Two  Poems 

By  Hester  Corner 

Ungodly  Man 

If  I  should  call  you  dear 

They  might  perhaps  not  understand 

Where  all  are  welcome  none  is  loved 

The  cousinwealth  in  which  we  move 

The  home  of  blood-linked  indiscrimination. 

When  cousin  lights  on  cousin  diagonally 

Across  the  Christmas  Dinnertable 

A  hundred  benevolent  aunts  intercept 

Our  tentative  affections 

And  stalled  ox  is  the  diet  here. 

How  they  regale  us  with  each  other's  exploits 

So  we  can  never  gather  what  we  are  respectively. 

We  blush  before  each  other  thus 

And  bid  goodbye  relieved 

Back  to  our  books  and  schoolmates  of  our  own. 

In  the  North  one  went  alone  in  dismal  spaces 

And  scanned  all  faces  for  a  friend  and  never  found  one  quite 

But  if  one  had,  no  gathering  of  clan 

Would  muddy  our  atmosphere 

With  excuseless  presences. 

Good  God  the  graceless  thanks 

Required  of  us  here. 

But  Cousin-in-law  I  am  not  your  relation 

But  by  a  wedding  I  was  not  made  to  attend 

At  many  removes,  sufficient  to  weaken 

Necessity.     And  thronging  relatives  cannot  prevent 

Us  from  choosing  to  be  friends. 

Butter  spread  on  beaten  biscuits  thick 

Does  not  obscure  the  daily  bread  of  it. 

Politeness  shall  not  spoil  good  will.     Blood 
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Is  thicker  than  water;  but  thin  dry  wine 
Is  potent  particularly.     Yes  blood 
Will  tell;  but  none  the  less 
In  vino  Veritas. 

How  many  of  your  good 

Eggnogs  and  juleps  I  have  drunk 

Beyond  my  proper  measure, 

Because  if  the  tongue  slip  talking  with  you 

It  is  just  as  well. 

A  hundred  decencies  like  aunts 

Hem  conversation  in.  Even  weather 

They  dare  not  in  truth  discuss.     Who  says 

How  mad  we  go  in  spring 

What  deaths  in  winter  we  bring  on  ourselves? 

In  the  North  we  used  to  talk,  your  wife  and  I 

You  and  sometimes  my  brother. 

How  pleasant,  how  private  and  uninhibited! 

Sometimes  too  we  didn't  talk;  while  here 

The  Consolidated  Gas  Co. 

Totes  up  all  day  its  genealogies. 

Sometimes  we  sat  and  stared,  sometimes  we  went 

Into  the  dismal  shapeless  fields 

Carrying  a  gun  and  hunting  for  nothing;  and  once 

You  and  I  got  very  busy 

And  transplanted  quite  a  tree. 

While  you  were  still  digging 

The  second  hole,  I  had  the  first  filled  up 

And  blisters,  and  you  never  spared  that  iodine. 

You  never  spared,  but  I  forbore  to  wince. 

You  got  the  spirit  of  the  case,  but  still  spore  praise 

And  drew  your  length  up  lazily  and  said 

"Move  like  a  farmer — learn  .  .  ." 

And  your  long  graceless  limbs 

Flailed  on  their  joints  net  boasting  strength. 
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But  wit  you  boast  adept  at  everything 

Best  to  confound  unresisting  earnestness. 

How  many  relatives  and  friends  of  mine 

I've  watched  you  send  back  blasted 

To  soothe  their  stupid  loyalties;  how  many  times 

When  I  have  found  a  cause,  your  languid  aptness  warns 

Move  like  a  farmer,  learn 

Wait  on  the  weather,  mend  your  tools  and  watch. 

You  pour  sting  into  wounds  and  they  cry  out 

"So  versatile,  so  like  Thoreau. 

Too  bad  he  had  a  living  left  him; 

Work  still  could  make  a  man  of  him." 

Not  to  our  relatives,  but  by  myself  I  say 

Here  is  one  man,  almost  the  last  of  them 

Not  Man  Thinking,  building,  digging  .  .  . 

All  of  these;  on  an  earth 

Whose  conquerors  divide  themselves. 

This  man  invents  unpatented 

Paints  unintelligibly  and  hangs  his  canvas  to  the  wall 

This  man  put  quantum  and  "can-can"  in  a  single  line  of  verse 

And  uses  both  for  unulterior  ends. 

The  novel  cannot  have  a  try  to  be  rejected 

Because  the  plot  came  true 

But  I  can  not  call  him  prophet 

Merely  man. 

"Mere  man,  why  won't  he 

Choose  to  make  something  of  himself?" 

Because  all  things  in  heaven  and  earth 

To  man's  unbiased  mind 

Are  decent  and  not  dry,  and  he  will  scan  them  all. 

Escape  indeed  he  does  not 

Any  real  reality.     He  is  the  soul 

Of  practicality,  expedience  only  evades. 

His  home  is  my  retreat 

With  a  view. 
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Two  kinds  of  eyes  I  look  upon  in  love 

Fair  eyes  that  range ;  dark 

That  investigate  and  examine.     God  send  indefineable  eyes 

Bifocal  vision:  nearsight 

And  presbiopia.     Thanks  to  the  skeptical 

Shaker  of  earnestness  I  trust 

Man  Thinking  certain  that  his  narrow  way 

Will  slowly  lead  him  everywhere. 

But  can  Man  think  himself  one  race  until 

Tribal  banqueting  wears  out  or  can  be  undermined? 

Cousins,  I  hope  to  call  you  friend; 

Friends  I  should  like  to  call  Cousin: 

Meanwhile 

Cousin-in-law  I  call  you  dear. 


Medical  Illustration  is  an  Honorary  Degree  in  Itself 

Conscience  enclosed 

You  lost  a  better  calling. 

Apt  with  a  word  your  brain  forgot 

Those  accurate  hands 

Your  eyes  consequential. 

And  left  off  drawing 

Leafy  detail  that  still 

Breaks  my  heart  looking, 

For  something  purer 

Far  away 

Musical  debate,  fierce  counterpoint. 

Still  the  words  you  found  for  it 

Break  the  heart  hearing: 

Waves  breaking  themselves 

In  Heradeitan  fire 

Have  the  look  of  being  brushed  and  combed. 
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And  your  pencil  caught  and  caressed  them 

In  blessed  preservation. 

You  forgot  but  how  could  you 

Your  loving  eye  saved  them. 

And    tried not    the    harsh     will's    fault 

failure — 
Looking  away  to  let  loveliness 
Untouched  with  love  end  in  itself. 

Still  in  your  weaker  moments 

That  stubborn  set  parted 

Its  angry  joints 

And  you  were  sweet  with  willingness 

Crossing  the  grass 

Regarding  every  separate 

Surprising   violet 

Scope  and  scrape  and  inward 

Architecture  turning  out 

Willing  to  live  in  the  light. 

And  then  you  were  articulate 

Speaking  everything  organic 

Poet  of  eyelids,  eyeballs,  hair  at  its  roots. 

Bones  deep  in  meat,  veins. 

Veins  that  we  love  in  leaves 

And  bedded  down  in  flesh 

Deep  in  the  dark  You  wanted 

To  pursue  and  felt 

With  every  breath  you  drew 

The  soul  of  air  invisible 

Oxygen  threading  and  finding 

Its  ways  through  you. 

It  feels  like  light 

In  closed  places  filling 

Out  the  dark 

Penetration.     It  feels  like  wonder 

In  discovery. 

Poet  of  veins  and  the  texture 
Of  substance,  the  shape  forming 
Shape,  faithful  like  Penelope 
Unweaving  and  weaving 
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Day  upon  night 

Until  your  own  come  home  to  you. 

I  know  your  hands 

They  could  have  been 

Swift  with  the  scalpel 

Never  savage 

But  reverent  in  undoing. 

Everything  wrapped  in  itself 

You  were  ready 

To  unfold 

In  the  light. 

Everything  foliate 

Your  heart  required 

And  the  shapes  of  trees  most 

In  leaf  manifold 

And  each  leaf  itself 

Evolute  to  express 

Life  in  its  sources 

Manifest.     Yours  is 

The  dearest  intricacy 

Inside  a  man. 

Plainer  than  blossoms 

More  fluid  than  plumage. 

Green  burning  deeper. 

As  green  is  candor's  color. 

Candor  is  curious 

Soaks  up  the  light 

To  make  in  itself 

What  light  conveys. 

In  a  man  call  it  passion 

Admitting  itself. 

For  you  were  never  born  so  strong 

As  to  abase  your  strength, 

But  use  it,  stress 

That  might,   that  valiance — 

Break  off  bitterness; 
For  I  must  think  of  you 
When  you  went  out 
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In  Mary's  month 

Among  the  young  things  growing 

Dressed  in  narrow  black  .  .  . 

When  you  awoke 

In  cool  May  nights 

And  found  that  you  were  weeping 

Tears  that  bringing  no  release 

Did  but  increase  your  shame. 

That  brain  was  made  to  grasp  the  Tightness 

Of  Greek  roots  fresh  combined 

Naming  nature  unfolding 

Before  its  own  eyes. 

Your  will  is  formed  to  find  out  law 

Walking  such  grass  paths  thus  circumspect. 

That  candid  eye  was  colored 

Never  to  deny. 

How  I  admire!  you  where  you  fail 

To  quell  the  life  that  speaks  in  you 

When  you  exclaim 

Despite  of  imposition  and  expound 

Sweet  speeches  overhead  like  shade 

Drinking  the  sun. 
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The  Picture 


By  Catherine  Clement 


David  took  long,  joyous  strides.  Up  the 
drive,  then  up  six  steps  and  he  was  at  her 
house.  He  pushed  hard  on  the  bell  and 
smiled  at  the  door.  Lord,  what  a  fool  he  was 
being!  He  had  only  seen  her  three  times. 
At  twenty-seven  he  should  know  better. 

"Hello,  Dave.  Come  in.  My  jacket's  up- 
stairs, but  I  won't  be  a  minute." 

"I'll  wait  outside.  It's  such  a  beautiful 
day."  He  was  looking  out  over  the  fields  and 
hills  of  the  Virginia  farm  when  she  came  out. 
He  realized  once  again  with  surprise  how  tall 
she  was. 

"Which  way  shall  we  go  this  time,  Anne?" 

"Let  me  see.  Oh,  I  know  —  let's  climb 
up  to  the  line.  It's  in  the  woods  and  runs 
right  along  the  top  of  the  hills.  Would  you 
like  to?" 

"Absolutely,"  he  said. 

They  walked  down  past  the  barn,  jumped 
the  tiny  stream  beyond  it,  and  started  up  the 
fields  towards  the  woods.  The  countryside 
was  a  new  April  green. 

"Hello,  Wilson,"  Anne  shouted  over  to  the 
farmer  who  was  leading  two  work  horses. 
She  stopped  a  moment  to  watch  him  maneu- 
ver them  through  the  gate. 

"You  love  farming,  don't  you?"  David 
asked. 

"Everything   about   it."      There    was   the 


same  ring  in  her  voice  that  he  had  first  heard 
the  evening  he  met  her  at  the  Campbell's. 

"I  wish  /  knew  more  about  it.  Visiting 
like  this  with  Rogers  has  taught  me  quite  a 
lot,  but  you've  really  got  to  live  on  a  farm  to 
know  your  way  around  on  one." 

"Oh,  I'm  not  so  sure.  Take  Mrs.  Evans. 
She'd  never  even  ridden  a  horse  till  she  married 
Mr.  Evans  two  years  ago,  and  now  look  at 
her.  She  won  several  ribbons  in  the  last 
horse  show." 

"Then  that's  what  I'll  have  to  do — marry 
a  farmer."  He  saw  her  turn  away  ever  so 
slightly.  Why  on  earth  did  he  let  himself 
make  such  a  silly  remark  and  say  it  as  though 
it  were  of  immense  significance?  Because  it 
was!  He  wanted  to  shout  instead  of  holding 
all  this  delirious  joy  of  discovery  inside  him. 
Here  he  was  walking  with  Anne,  whom  he 
liked  as  he  had  liked  no  woman  before.  None 
he  had  known  had  the  same  warm  friendli- 
ness, long  stride,  vibrant  voice,  or  even  any- 
thing like  her. 

"What  a  day,  David!  Windy  and  sunny. 
I  almost  said  it  makes  me  feel  mischievous, 
but  I'm  much  too  tall  for  that." 

"And  what  kind  of  men  are  mischievous?" 
he  asked  laughing. 

"Well,  not  your  kind  exactly,"  she  answer- 
ed scrutinizing  him  as  though  studying  him 
well.  "But  in  your  case,  your  great  size  has 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  No,  people  as  huge  as 
we  are  can  only  say  they  feel  devilish!" 
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Soon  they  began  climbing  up  a  slender, 
steep  path,  Anne  leading  the  way.  "Down 
there,"  she  pointed,  "is  a  most  wonderful 
spring.  I'd  show  it  to  you  if  it  were  mid- 
summer —  now  it's  too  bare  —  no  ferns  or 
anything." 

She  climbed  rapidly  and  easily,  talking  and 
pointing  out  places  for  him  to  notice.  The 
last  two  times  they  had  walked,  she  had  been 
full  of  laughter  and  energy,  too,  but  she  had 
not  told  him  so  much.  He  caught  himself 
concentrating  on  every  detail,  so  that  he  could 
fill  in  all  the  tremendous  spaces  of  her  life  that 
he  lacked.  How  fiercely,  how  seriously  he 
was  taking  all  'this,  in  spite  of  his  joy. 

"Here  we  are.  Now  all  we  have  to  do  is 
climb  over  and  trespass.  Then  we  can  sit  in 
the  Scott's  orchard." 

They  had  come  to  a  low  stone  wall,  fol- 
lowing the  curve  and  crest  of  the  hills.  The 
trees  stopped  suddenly  at  the  wall,  and  beyond 
was  an  orchard  with  few  trees  and  a  long 
stretch  of  meadow.  There  was  a  broad  view 
of  farms  below. 

"You're  surprised,  aren't  you?  Everyone 
always  is,  and  I  must  admit  I  am  too,  when 
I  see  the  woods  end  so  quickly.  The  hill 
is  so  round  and  fat  and  civilized-looking  on 
the  other  side. 

They  walked  out  on  the  slope,  set  down 
on  the  dry  grass  in  the  brilliant  sunshine,  and 
looked  out  over  the  next  valley. 

"Well,  what  do  you  think  of  it?"  asked 
Anne. 

"For  one  thing.  I'm  very  glad  I  came. 
I  don't  mean  just  today,  but  on  this  trip. 
You  know,  I  hadn't  the  slightest  intention  of 
accepting  when  I  heard  from  Roger." 

"Really?    Why  not?"  Anne  was  surprised. 


"Well,  my  work  in  New  York  was  hectic 
as  usual  —  and  then,  well,  I'm  pretty  much 
of  a  city  dweller."    He  said  that  laughing. 

"Come  now,  you  know  you're  not.  You 
told  me  last  time  that  you'd  worked  several 
summers  on  a  ranch  and  loved  it." 

"And  I  did,  but  visiting  a  farm  here  for 
three  weeks  is  something  quite  different." 

How  very  different!  As  they  sat  there 
examining  the  view,  David  was  thinking  far 
more  to  himself  than  aloud.  For  the  hun- 
dredth time  he  marveled  at  the  impulse  on 
which  he  had  accepted.  That  was  partly 
what  made  it  all  seem  so  extraordinary — 
coming  to  a  place  he  hadn't  particularly 
wanted  to  see,  going  to  a  party  that  he  had 
almost  avoided,  and  then  meeting  Anne.  She 
had  been  deep  in  an  argument  when  he  walk- 
ed into  the  Campbell's  living  room.  He  had 
heard  her  voice  among  the  others,  sounding 
sincere,  almost  passionate.  When  they  inter- 
rupted for  introductions,  she  had  laughed  and 
said  that  he  bad  saved  her  from  losing  her 
temper.  He  looked  over  at  her  now  and  saw 
that  she  was  far-away,  thinking  too. 

"Hey,  there,  how  about  coming  back  here 
for  a  moment?" 

"Oh,  of  course,  I'm  sorry.  I'm  afraid  I 
do  that  much  too  often." 

"I  haven't  noticed  it  before." 

"But  then  you  haven't  known  me  very 
long.  —  You're  really  quite  observant,  aren't 
you?"  she  asked,  without  a  shade  of  coyness. 

"I  guess  I  am,  in  general  matters  —  but 
not  much  where  women  are  concerned.  On 
the  whole  I  haven't  noticed  them  a  great  deal 
— all  that  paint  they  wear  gets  me." 

"That  doesn't  sound  like  a  city-dweller! 

"Maybe  it's  the  result  of  too  much  city. 
Anyway,  all  that  doesn't  really  matter  now." 
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He  wished  he  could  be  casual,  or  better 
still,  induce  her  to  more  than  the  responsive- 
ness she  gave  to  everybody.  When  he  turned 
to  her,  he  was  startled  by  the  way  she  was 
looking  at  him,  almost  as  though  she  were 
deciding  something  solemn.  But  in  a  moment 
she  began  talking  again.  Soon  they  were  off 
on  a  long  discussion,  each  one  intensely  inter- 
ested in  the  subject  and  in  what  the  other  had 
to  say.  They  forgot  all  else  until,  two  hours 
later,  the  wind  started  to  blow  colder. 

"Let's  go  down  and  get  some  tea." 

"But  what  time  do  you  have  dinner,  Anne? 
Hadn't  I  better  go  back." 

"Gracious  no.  You  must  stay,  Please." 
She  said  it  very  emphatically,  even  seriously. 

He  was  pleased,  but  realized  once  again 
how  much  he  was  hoping  to  have  happen  in 
the  next  two  weeks.  He  had  so  little  time, 
and  as  yet  had  not  given  him  the  slightest 
sign  of  encouragement. 

The  walk  down  seemed  over  in  a  minute, 
and  it  was  not  long  before  he  was  sprawled  in 
a  deep  leather  chair  in  the  study  while  she 
went  to  see  about  the  tea.  He  felt  warm  and 
relaxed  —  all  his  wild  excitement  of  the 
afternoon  clamed  to  a  comfortable  glow.  After 
all,  New  York  was  not  terribly  far  away,  and 
he  could  come  down  again  soon.  It  was  im- 
possible not  to  hope. 

He  enjoyed  the  tea  and  sandwiches,  and 
this  time  he  was  the  one  who  did  most  of  the 
talking.  Anne  listened,  thoughtful,  not  say- 
ing much. 

Suddenly,  just  as  he  had  finished,  she  said, 
"Wouldn't  you  like  to  go  over  the  house. 
It's  still  light  and  you  can  see  all  the  views." 

"Why  —  yes,  certainly.  I'd  like  to  very 
much."     He  was  somewhat  surprised. 


They  went  upstairs,  and  Anne  was  talking 
now,  quite  quickly,  telling  him  about  the 
house  which  was  old  and  had  a  long  history. 

"Mother  and  Dad  are  out  so  we  may  as 
well  see  their  room,  too.  It  has  a  wonderful 
view.'  ' 

He  only  looked  about  him  politely — wait- 
ing. He  was  anxious  to  see  her  room — to  see 
if  it  would  seem  like  hers  rather  than  any  one 
else's,  to  see  if  her  own  particular  taste  had 
made  it  different.  Sentimental  fool,  he  told 
himself,  but  he  didn't  really  care. 

Next  she  opened  the  door  into  a  room,  not 
as  big  as  the  others,  with  a  dark  wood  floor 
and  bright-colored  furniture.  Then,  just  as 
he  had  started  to  look  around  him,  he  stood 
still.  On  the  desk  was  a  large  photograph 
of  a  young  man  with  a  strong,  good-looking 
face. 

"Is  this  your  room,  Anne?" 

"Yes."  All  the  laughter  was  gone  from 
her  eyes  and  he  knew  that  she  had  seen  him 
stop.  In  fact,  all  at  once,  he  knew  why  he 
was  there. 

"That's  not  a  picture  of  a  relative  by  any 
lucky  chance?"  He  couldn't  think  of  any 
other  way  of  asking. 

"No.  He's  from  California.  We  aren't 
engaged  yet  and  won't  be  until  he  comes  here 
next  fall.  It  was  to  have  been  a  secret — and, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  it's  almost  the  only  one 
I've  ever  had." 

David  stood  in  the  center  of  the  room, 
noticing  the  brilliant  red  of  the  sunset  reflected 
in  the  windows. 

"Why  did  you  tell  me?" 

{continued  on  page  28) 
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Pick  Up 


By  Helena  Hersey 


The  Navy  Department  was  letting  out. 
Janet  pushed  her  way  through  the  jammed 
doorways  to  the  open  air.  She  stopped  a 
minute  at  the  top  of  the  long  flight  of  grey- 
white  steps. 

"Am  I  ever  hot,"  the  woman  next  to  her 
confided,  taking  out  her  compact  and  care- 
fully wiping  the  tiny  bubbles  of  perspiration 
off  her  upper  lip  with  a  worn  bit  of  Kleenex. 
Janet  noticed  there  was  a  neat  dark  oval  of 
sweat  under  her  round  arm  and  looked  away. 
She  snapped  the  compact  shut.  "I  never  had 
such  a  day,"  she  said.  "The  boss  was  cer- 
tainly on  the  warpath.  Turned  back  three 
letters  for  me  to  do  over.  Didn't  like  the 
punctuation  he  said.  The  number  of  letters 
he  gives  me  a  day  and  he  doesn't  like  the 
punctuation  he  says.  I  could  have  told  him 
that  his  precious  Miss  Woods  showed  me 
where  to  put  that  comma  but  I  didn't  say  a 
word.  I  just  stood  there  and  didn't  say  a 
word,  just  looked  at  him."  She  pulled  her 
girdle  down  with  a  defiant  wriggle.  "Coming 
home,  honey?" 

Oh  God,  Oh  God  thought  Janet.  "It's  so 
hot,"  she  said  vaguely,  "I  just  thought  perhaps 
I'd  go  sit  in  the  park  for  a  while.  You  don't 
mind,  do  you,  Mabel?" 

"Oh,  no.  It's  real  nice  in  the  park  now.  I 
used  to  go  there  all  the  time.  I'd  like  to  come, 
(Janet's  heart  sank)  but  I  have  a  date  to- 
night." She  smiled  pityingly  at  the  big  girl 
with  the  stringy  mouse-colored  hair  and  gave 


her  own  permanent  an  affectionate  pat.  "Well, 
good-bye,  dear." 

Janet  watched  the  plump  little  figure  trot 
down  the  stairs  and  start  off  toward  the  bus. 
She  pushed  a  string  of  hair  back  with  a  hot 
damp  hand  and  started  wearily  down  the  al- 
most empty  flight  of  stairs  in  the  other  direc- 
tion. 

There  was  a  wind  blowing.  The  cherry 
trees  were  a  pale,  pale  pink  against  the 
choppy  blue  of  the  water.  Janet  walked  a  little 
way  through  the  trees  and  then  dropped  on 
a  plot  of  grass  about  twenty  feet  from  the 
water.  Every  once  in  a  while  the  wind 
whipped  up  a  little  flurry  of  dust  and  show- 
ered her  with  it.  She  could  feel  it  settling  on 
her  damp  skin,  collecting  in  her  hair.  She 
closed  her  eyes  and  let  it  sting  against  her  face. 

Someone  tripped  over  her  legs.  "Sorry, 
lady."  The  little  colored  boy  picked  himself 
up  and  raced  off  on  scrawny  black  legs  to 
his  brothers  and  sisters  who  were  sitting  in  a 
little  family  group  behind  her.  She  turned 
to  look  at  them.  There  were  seven,  ranging 
from  about  four  to  thirteen.  The  boys  laughed 
noisily,  showing  bright  white  teeth.  The 
two  older  girls  exchanged  glances.  Janet 
reached  down  and  smoothed  her  stocking. 
A  little  run  chased  her  fingers  up  from  the 
ankle  and  she  curled  her  foot  under  her,  pull- 
ing her  dark  skirt  over  it. 

Groups  of  young  officers  from  the  Depart- 
ment were  walking  along  the  gravel  path 
through  the  trees.    She  looked  at  them  care- 
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Iessly,  with  tired  eyes.  They  were  very  young 
and  much  too  hot  in  their  blue  uniforms; 
their  caps  were  pushed  back  off  their  red 
serious  faces  and  they  were  all  talking  ear- 
nestly to  each  others.  One  of  them  had  very 
brown  eyes,  eyes  that  made  a  sharp,  empty, 
yet  undefinable  stab  through  her  heart.  "Oh," 
she  said,  "Of  course.  Eyes  like  Johnnie's," 
and  she  wondered  if  they  crinkled  in  the 
corners  when  he  talked.  She  moved  a  little 
to  watch  them  better.  The  young  officer 
suddenly  looked  up  into  the  full  force  of 
Janet's  wide  intent  gaze.  He  looked  away 
quickly.  "Whew,  did  you  see  that!"  Janet 
heard  him  say  to  his  friends.  The  children 
heard  too.  The  older  girls  sat  up  straight 
and  exchanged  furtive  glances  full  of  wisdom ; 
the  rest  giggled.  Janet  hung  her  head  in  a 
hot  wave  of  shame.  "Cheap,  that's  what  you 
are.  Cheap,  cheap,  cheap."  When  had  her 
mother  said  that  to  her?  Oh,  that  night  on 
the  steps.    "Cheap,  cheap,  cheap." 

"Here's  a  pretty  tree."  she  heard  someone 
say.  "Here,  Lucille,  you  stand  right  over 
there  by  that  tree  and  if  I  take  it  from  right 
here  I  can  get  the  monument  in  too.  Do  you 
think  that's  nearer  twelve  feet  or  fifteen. 
Oh,  excuse  me  miss,  would  you  mind  moving 
for  just  a  second.    Thank  you  miss." 

The  largest  darky  boy  rushed  past,  grabbed 
a  low  hanging  limb  and  swung  back  and 
forth  twice,  landing  on  the  seat  of  his  cor- 
duroy knickers  in  a  pale  pink  shower  and  a 
cloud  of  dust  that  swept  over  Janet.  His 
younger  brother  followed  him,  leaping  her 
feet  with  an  exaggerated  distortion  of  bony 
arms  and  legs,  and  grabbed  the  branch.  "Hey 
you  pickaninnies!"  A  short  stocky  man  in 
a  blue  suit  was  swinging  a  cane  at  them. 
They  got  up  and  fled,  while  all  their  brothers 


and  sisters  shrieked  with  laughter.  "Better 
run,"  shouted  one  of  the  boys,  "White  man's 
gonna  get  ya,"  and  they  rocked  with  mirth 
while  the  branch  collected  itself  sedately  .and 
the  man  nodded  at  Janet  and  moved  on. 

She  sank  down  on  her  elbows  on  the 
rough  clumpy  grass.  A  man  brushed  past 
her  with  a  large  camera,  circled  the  biggest 
of  the  cherry  trees  warily  like  a  great  grey 
dog,  and  then  snapped  a  picture  of  the  lowest 
branch  outlined  against  the  new  virgin- white 
Jefferson  Memorial.  Then  he  pulled  out  his 
plate,  wrapped  it  up  carefully,  lay  under  the 
tree,  pulled  his  grey  hat  over  his  face,  and 
promptly  went  to  sleep. 

Janet  turned  away  from  him  to  two 
sailors  who  were  busily  occupied  about  fifty 
feet  away.  One  was  making  his  way  up 
the  slender  branches  of  one  of  the  trees, 
grimacing  through  the  branches,  while  the 
other  watched  in  amazed  admiration. 

"Watcha  doin'  up  that  tree,  Joe?" 

"Lookin'   for  my  wimmin." 

"What  wimmin,  Joe?"  This  was  appar- 
ently an  established  routine  and  they  were 
very    earnest    about    it. 

"Read  it  in  the  papers.  Twenty  wimmin 
for  every  man  in  this  bastard  town  and  I'm 
a  lookin'  for  my  twenty.  Uh-oh.  Look 
what   I   see." 

They  both  looked  at  Janet  with  wide 
candid  eyes.  The  one  on  the  ground  made 
a  great  show  of  pointing  the  camera  at  her 
and  clicked  it  noisily  two  or  three  times. 

"Look,"  said  Joe.  "Look,  she  doesn't 
want  her  picture  taken." 

"Sure,"  said  the  one  on  the  ground.  "Sure, 
all  beautiful  girls  want  their  picture  taken." 

"Hey,  chicken,"  said  Joe,  experimentaly, 
climbing   unsteadily  to  the  ground.    "Don't 
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you  want  your  picture  taken?"  There  was 
a  silence  broken  only  by  the  shrieks  of  laugh- 
ter from  behind  Janet. 

"Christ,"  said  Joe,  suddenly  wary.  "Let's 
get  out  of  here  and  go  get  a  drink." 

Janet  turned  her  head  away.  Her  eyes 
were  stinging  with  tears  and  dust.  "I  wish 
I  were  home,"  she  thought  miserably.  "I 
wish  I  were  home."  The  wind  blew  and 
when  she  closed  her  eyes  she  could  see,  un- 
explainably,  her  father,  unshaven,  in  his  old 
grey  cardigan,  rocking  on  the  porch.  She 
was  afraid  she  was  going  to  cry  in  front  of 
all  the  horrid  little  children  and  started  to 
get  up  to  leave.  Then  she  realized  that  Mabel 
wouldn't  have  left  yet.  She  would  have  to 
be  in  the  little  dark  boarding-house  room  on 
the  fourth  floor,  watching  Mable  dress,  smell- 
her  thick  sweet  powdery  smell  and  sitting 
there,  unable  to  cry  until  the  door  bell  rang 
and  she  would  leave.  She  sank  miserably 
on  the  grass  and  fixed  hot,  unseeing  eyes  on 
the  bald  dazzling  dome  of  the  Jefferson 
Memorial. 


"Hello."  The  voice  was  very  close  to  her, 
just  behind  her  ear.  "Do  you  mind  if  I 
sit   down?" 

"No,"  said  Janet,  not  daring  to  look  up. 
"No,"  she  said,  "I  don't  mind." 

"Hot  isn't  it.   Where  do  you  come  from?" 

"Indiana,"  said  Janet  miserably.  "I  work 
here." 

"Indiana's  a  good  state,"  he  said  cheer- 
fully. "I  come  from  Ohio  myself.  Would 
you  like  to  go  somewhere — to  a  show  or 
something?" 

"Yes,"  she  said,  "Yes,  I'd  like  to  very 
much." 

She  felt  a  fleshy  hand  close  over  hers.  He 
was  smiling  triumphantly.  She  unconscious- 
ly drew  away  and  then,  hearing  the  high 
laughter  of  the  children,  let  him  draw  her 
to  her  feet.  She  slipped  her  hand  around 
his  elbow  and  his  forearm  pressed  tight 
against  her  breast  as  they  walked  off  together 
through  the  trees. 


It  was  the  afternoon  before  the  last  performance  of  "Patience"  and, 
sentimental  creatures  that  we  are,  we  paid  a  visit  to  'Jeanetts.'  The  clerk  there 
didn't  seem  to  notice  us  at  first.  He  looked  worried  and  it  wasn't  long  before  he 
had  us  worried  too.  "Hey  ycu,"  we  heard  him  yell,  "if  Goodhart  Hall  isn't  on 
ice,  where  the  Hell  is  it?" 
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By  Doris  Benn 

Far  suns  light  neatened  northern  fields, 
Bare  winds  meet  shaggy  covered  trees, 
Arms  soften  in  their  fathers'  tasks, 
Burned  over  barrens  are  blue  with  low  fruit; 
Old  men  must  wait  and  young  must  work, 
Silver  birk  lies  scorched  to  root. 

I   move   a   creature,    rootless   touch   untraced, 

Remotely  feed  all  vital  elements, 

I  love  deep  lowered  eyes,  too  intimate  with 
earth 

And  air  to  know  my  hunger — 

Too  concentrated  to  reject  my  gaze. 

I  would  name  them  with  dearly  heart- 
outworn 

With   bard  much  sung  names  of  my  race, 

But  these  are  outseasoned  in  meaning — 

My  love  is  otherwise. 

She  stands  in  unfarmed  acre  waste 

A  single  tree  grown  into  narrowing  years 

Containing  in  fine  circled  trunk  all  time 
received, 

Self-shaped  into  inevitable  good. 

Unknowingly  strong  were  the  silent  heights 
of  first  forest 

Now  like-rooted,  wing-branched,  unfeatured 
victory 

She  rises  in  difficult  reassertion 

Of  fathered  dignity. 

I  hold  her  slimly  compact 

Behind  my  changing  sight, 

Peace  lonely  but  unrestless  as 
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A  May-breathed,  wakeful  night. 

I  invoke  you  now,  hope  word  to  pull  into 

stature  the  scrub  scale, 
Only  yours  of  all  vision  is  more  than  the 

memory  of  contact, 
I  remember  you  sweetly  upstanding,  a  seed 

pledge 
The  elements,  unchanged,  could  not  retract. 
Alone  I  remember  your  ungathered  voice, 
Your  shaped  in  me  strength  flood   foretells 

how 
Again  steep  pine  path 
Again  bark  tight  full  blood 
Will  make  North's  ready  limbed  rejoice. 


THE    PICTURE 

(continued  from  page  23) 


"Because  I  thought  you  might  want  to 
know.  I  almost  told  you  sooner,  but  I 
wasn't  sure  until  just  now." 

It  could  not  have  been  very  long  that  they 
stood  there  in  the  room,  neither  of  them  mov- 
ing or  speaking.  Only  a  few  moments  per- 
haps —  but  an  extraordinary  feeling  posses- 
sed Dave.  The  time  and  the  place  seemed  to 
have  melted  within  him  and  his  life  —  and 


the  whole  had  a  meaning  that  was  new.  She 
had  understood  him  and  his  joyousness,  and 
he  loved  her  standing  there,  tall  and  straight, 
and  kind.  He  felt  all  the  vivid  light  around 
them  in  the  silent  room,  and,  suddenly,  he 
moved  to  go  —  quickly,  before  it  paled. 


Miss  Cornelia  Meigs  chose  this  as  the  best  short 
story  written  during  the  second  semester  of  her  Experi- 
mental Writing  Class. 
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Bryn  Mawr  at  Dawn:  A  Rhapsody 

By  Elizabeth  Boudreau 

The  bells  are  clanging  loud  and  clear  at  eight 
O'clock;  forgotten  last  night's  burps  rise  fast, 
And  glamourpussies  idly  curse  that  bast — 
O  naughty  word!  that  unkind  cruel  fate 

Bestowed  on  them  for  last  night's  date 

And  then,  quite  raw,  from  bed  they  rise  at  last, 
And  make  the  effort  for  their  soul  to  mate 
With  Kant,  Spinoza,  Hobbes,  Descartes,  and  Plat- 
But  truer  mates  they'll  find,  not  for  their  souls, 
For  unlike  body,  soul's  inanimate 
(Though  this  hypothesis  has  many  leaks) 
And  from  the  bottom  of  a  drinking-bowl, 
Become  a  loving-cup,  you'll  find  a  mate 
(That  is,  if  the  eyes  have  it  at  the  Greek's.) 


JEANNETT 
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Dilexi  Veritatem 

{continued  from  page  7) 

France  at  war,  I  was  able  to  see  that  in  emer- 
gencies educated  people  show  more  poise  and 
more  initiative  than  uneducated  ones. 

Thus  it  was  not  by  accident  that  the  Nazis 
closed  the  University  of  Brussels  soon  after 
the  invasion  and  that  a  large  part  of  the  staff 
and  the  student  body  were  put  in  jail.  Nor 
was  it  by  accident  that  the  rector  of  the  Cath- 
olic University  of  Louvain  was  and  still  is, 
by  word  and  by  deed,  one  of  the  most  dan- 
gerous opponents  of  Fascism. 

And  again  one  of  my  students  who  had 
been  removed  from  Brussels  to  a  small  village 
as  a  "pernicious  influence"  managed  to  send 
me  a  letter  which  reads:  "Food  is  getting 
scarce.  English  books  are  hardly  to  be  found. 
We  keep  on  reading  however.  Tell  the 
Americans  that  we  are  still  men  of  good 
will." 

These  are  but  a  few  instances  of  the  point 
at  issue,  namely  that  brains  and  courage  do 
go  together. 

2.  Another  kind  of  attack  against  intel- 
lectualism  is  made  by  those  who  charge  that 
college  people  are  visionary  and  fear  to  let 
"starry  eyed"  college  people  take  a  part  in 
the  management  of  national  and  interna- 
tional affairs.  The  objection  here  is  gener- 
ally raised  against  abstract  thinking  which,  as 
is  claimed,  leaves  people  "unprepared  for  ac- 
tual life." 

And  yet  the  share  taken  by  university 
people  in  certain  human  events  could  hardly 
be  denied.  Let  us  take  but  one  classical  ex- 
ample. It  was  a  gang  of  unscrupulous 
scientists  who  let  loose  upon  the  world  the 
theory  of  the  elect  race.  We  should  not  be 
afraid  to  measure  the  consequences  of  the 
■theory  not  only  for  the  minority  of  the  perse- 
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cuted  but  also  for  the  majority  of  the  perse- 
cutors. 

It  should  then  become  clear  that  danger  lies 
not  in  a  weakness  inherent  in  abstract  think- 
ing but  rather  in  the  strength  which  can  be 
only  too  easily  misused  and  which  it  is  our 
duty  to  control. 

Intellectual  honesty  is  sometimes  no  easier 
than  military  heroism.  Let  him  who  tried 
to  oppose  racial  theories  in  Germany  tell  you 
his  story! 

3.  Not  even  technical  workers  have  escaped 
some  sort  of  an  anti-intellectual  campaign. 
From  the  Axis  countries,  a  clever  propaganda 
has  spread,  reviving  the  theory  of  a  "go  back 
to  nature"  movement.  An  old  argument,  it 
runs  along  these  lines:  "Had  science  not 
existed,  had  machines  not  been  invented,  we 
would  have  been  spared  long  range  guns,  war 
planes,  submarines,  radio  sets  .  .  .  Let  us  thus 
do  away  with  the  machines.  Let  us  volun- 
tarily go  back  to  a  romantic  Golden  Age." 
This  is  the  favorite  theme  of  many  contem- 
porary novels  of  rural  life. 

Such  a  renunciation  would  merely  resemble 
the  gesture  the  child  who  angrily  destroys  the 
tool  he  cannot  use. 

After  the  rapid  development  of  certain 
quantitative  sciences  in  the  19th  century,  a 
period  of  intellectual  and  emotional  instabil- 
ity undoubtedly  did  follow  and  the  confident 
optimism  of  Renan's  Avenir  de  la  Science  was 
drowned  in  the  disquieting  discovery  that  sci- 
ence could  not  yet  (and  perhaps  never  could) 
solve  certain  religious  and  moral  problems. 

Yet  in  recent  times  two  striking  events 
show  a  better  way  out  of  this  diffculty  than 
that  of  a  childish  returning  to  nature:  the 
appearance  of  the  first  learned  society  for  the 
coordination  of  sciences  on  the  one  hand;  and 
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the  first  meeting  of  scientists  who  in  the 
1930's  assembled  in  Cambridge,  England,  in 
order  to  examine  the  moral  responsibilities 
of  inventors,  on  the  other.  And  the  truth  of 
Montaigne's  old  maxim  began  to  be  realized 
anew:  "Science  sans  conscience  n'est  que  ruine 
de  1'am.e." 

It  is  for  us  to  make  it  clear  that  the  fault 
lies  not  in  science  and  the  machine  but  rather 
in  the  men  who  handle  them. 

A  Quotation  For  The  End 

Let  me  close  with  a  passage  from  a  letter 
written  by  an  American  friend  of  mine  to 
his  wife.  He  is  a  Byzantine  historian  and 
an  expert  linguist  who  enlisted  in  the  United 
States  Army  and  left  recently  for  Africa. 

"Morally  it  is  a  great  relief  to  have  some- 
thing to  do  in  this  situation.  It  is,  of  course, 
of  no  importance  in  so  far  as  the  result  is 
concerned,  but  it  is  something  to  do.  I  am 
doing  it  and  will  do  it  as  well  as  I  can.  The 
Japs  or  Hitler  may  take  this  place  or  that — 
I  hope  they  will  not — but  at  least  I  have 
my  little  part  to  attend  to,  and  if  I  do  attend 
to  it,  I  can  have  a  feeling  that  if  things 
turn  out  well,  it  has  not  been  in  spite  of  me, 
and  if  they  turn  out  badly,  it  has  been  in 
spite  of  me.  Do  remember  that  our  separa- 
tion is  the  price  of  that  satisfaction." 

(Capetown). 

I  give  the  quotation  for  several  reasons. 
Firstly,  because  of  its  almost  unbelievable 
humility  and  disinterestedness.  Secondly,  be- 
cause— under  the  mask  of  New  England  re- 
serve— it  reflects  a  feeling  common  to  most 
of  us:  that  however  infinitesimally  small  man 
is  in  the  material  universe,  no  human  life  is 
immaterial  m  the  development  of  human 
events.  Thirdly,  because  it  is  the  answer  of 
one  who  found  "what  he  could  do  about  it" 
and  found  it   "immensely  satisfying." 

The  man  who  wrote  thus  is  a  college 
man. 
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ROSALIND  RUSSELL  now  starring  in  the  new  Columbia  picture  "My  SlSTER  EILEEN" 
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'  We  were  unable  to  select  any  two  of  these  stories  as  the  best.    All  three  are  eligible  for  the  final 
contest. 
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Editorial 


When  we  sat  down  to  write  this  we  felt  very  strongly  first,  that  it  should 
not  be  about  ourselves,  second  that  it  should  not  be  about  art,  and  third  that 
it  should  not  toy  with  any  possible  connection  between  these  two  exhausted 
topics.  The  paper  was  ready,  the  typewriter  was  willing  and  the  mind  seemed 
able,  but  unfortunately  a  pile  of  old  Lanterns  was  on  our  right  and  Virginia 
Woolf's  "A  Room  Of  One's  Own"  on  our  left.  We  began  to  thumb  through 
the  editorials  of  past  issues,  half  from  a  sense  of  duty  and  half  because  we  hoped 
they  might  be  useful.  They  were  more  than  that  —  they  were  revealing.  Here's 
an  outline  of  what  we  found  The  Lantern  vocal  about  from  1933  until  last  year.  . 
.  .  and  an  apology  to  our  resolutions. 

Editorial  Subjects  In  Order  of  Frequency 

(1)  The  Lantern  should  represent  campus  interests  more  generally,  please 
contribute. 

(2)  The  Lantern  has  reformed,  no  more  aestheticism. 

(3)  How  can  we  be  good  with  the  material  we  get? 

(4)  Our  trouble  is  lack  of  belief    (they  mean  enthusiasm.) 

(5)  People  should  take  us  more  seriously. 

Occasions  of  Editorial  Insight 

(1)  "As  a  community  of  pleasant  people  we're  a  success.    As  students  we're 
no  community." 


Of  the  several  things  the  topics  listed  above  have  in  common,  a  certain 
quality  of  conscientious  self-consciousness  is  perhaps  the  most  striking.  Another, 
the  result  of  a  more  complex  attitude  breathes  out  of  every  twist  of  style  and 
argument.  It's  at  once  precious  and  earnest,  smug  and  mildly  desperate.  "Why 
are  we  so  thin,  "  it  asks,  "are  we  really  different,  are  we  better  than  the  people 
who  aren't  interested,  is  this  Lantern  really  a  reflection  of  the  college  and  even 
if  it  is,  is  it  worth  putting  out?"  These  simple  questions  were  there.  Even  aca- 
demic diction  couldn't  hide  them.  We  leaned  back  easily  in  our  chair.  Why 
the  answer  was  perfectly  simple.  We  are  a  little  thin,  we  have  formed  a  distinct 
group  and  we  don't  seem  to  be  a  reflection  of  the  college  in  the  same  sense  that 
the  News  is  but,  after  all,  'the  college'  is  simply  a  noun  for  five  hundred  hard 
working  girls.    Naturally  only  a  few  would  have  the  time  or  the  inclination  to 
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■write  for  their  own  enjoyment.  Naturally  they're  a  tight,  inexperienced  and, 
at  their  age,  imitative  group.  The  fights  and  personalities  that  made  high  school 
papers  interesting  have  no  equivalent  here.  Critical  minds  must  spend  all  their 
energy  on  long  papers. 

This  was  fairly  plausible,  but  most  unsatisfactory.  Then  we  remembered  one 
sentence.  "As  a  community  of  pleasant  people  we're  a  success,  as  students,  we're 
no  community."  Then  we  looked  at  'A  Room  Of  One's  Own'  and  realized  what 
was  wrong.  The  Lantern  can't  be  blamed  for  not  being  lively,  The  Lantern  is 
just  a  sign  of  Bryn  Mawr's  more  general  failing.  Socially,  we  don't  let  ourselves 
walk  on  the  turf.  We  think  ourselves  through  the  same  courses  that  men  do, 
although  with  more  diffidence.  We  talk  to  each  other  once  in  a  while  with 
intelligence,  if  with  some  surprise  but,  as  a  rule,  there's  very  little  interrelation  be- 
tween the  Bryn  Mawr  mind,  experience,  interest  and  tongue.  Substitute  pen 
for  tongue  and  it  becomes  clear  why  The  Lantern  has  been  only  partially  success- 
ful. In  this  way,  and  only  in  this  way,  it  becomes  clear  why  The  Lantern  should 
continue.  It  will  be  good  when  many  individuals  here  are  alert,  well-balanced 
and  interested.  Until  then  it's  the  symbol  of  an  important  responsibility  towards 
ourselves  which  we  seem  to  have  ignored  too  often  here. 


IDEALISM 

By  Marion  Kreiselman 

A  tree  fell  in  the  forest  range; 
Close-by,  I  heard  the  sound. 
They  say  there  would  have  been  no  noise, 
If  I  had  not  been  'round. 

Just  like  that  tree  you  are,  my  love. 
Existing  when  I'm  there; 
And  when  I'm  not,  go  fall  in  love; 
I'll  neither  know  nor  care. 


And   then   there's  always   the   English  major  who  went  to  see   Macbeth. 
Frankly  she  found  it  disappointing.     "Maurice  Evans — he  forgot  two  lines  in 
the  second  act!" 
Moral,   (if  you  can't  figure  this  out  for  yourself  —  gee  —  maybe  you're  well 

adjusted!) 
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Here  Was  Never  Like  This 


By  Catherine  Clement 


WHEN  the  Editor  of  the  Lantern  asked  me 
to  write  about  my  visit  to  Cuba  last  sum- 
mer I  was  pleased  and  said  why  yes  I  would 
and  when  was  it  due?  Then  of  course  before  I 
knew  it  the  deadline  had  come  and  I  was 
paralyzed.  Quickly  I  must  write  about  six 
weeks  in  Habana,  quickly  but  How?  Very 
simply,  forget  the  form  and  tell  the  matter — 
just  as  it  comes. 

My  purpose — to  learn  Spanish,  method  of 
travel — -plane,  residence — hotel.  For  the  sec- 
ond time  the  University  of  Habana  stayed 
open  for  a  summer  session.  About  sixty  Ameri- 
cans were  enrolled.  I  avoid  saying  "students" 
— that  would  hardly  describe  them.  Most 
of  them  were  seasoned  teachers,  a  number 
worked  for  the  Government,  but  I  felt  I  was 
the  only  one  at  the  Customs  Office  who  had 
to  declare  her  status  as  a  student  simply.  The 
method  of  getting  there  was  exciting  even 
though  the  flight  lasted  only  an  hour  and  a 
half.  The  windows  were  covered  part  of  the 
way  and  for  the  take-off  and  landing,  so  the 
first  I  saw  of  Cuba  was  from  the  ground.  We 
drove  the  twelve  miles  to  the  city  and  went 
straight  to  the  hotel.  The  Nacional  was  built 
for  the  now  legendary  American  tourist  trade 
and  looks  like  a  trillion  dollar  structure  on 
which  not  a  cent  has  been  spent  for  some  years. 
There  seem  to  be  more  staff  than  visitors  and 
the  guest  list  consists  mostly  of  French  refu- 
gees. But  there  were  several  people  of  un- 
guessable  European  origin  and  impeccable, 
spy-like  manners,  fluent  in  every  tongue. 

The  University  is  a  hot,  uphill  walk  from 
the  hotel.  It  stands  impressively  high — a 
group  of  stone  buildings  in  Greek  style  with 
thousands  of  steps  and  innumerable  columns. 
For  six  weeks  we  tried  in  vain  to  find  a  way 
of  avoiding  the  steps  and  descending  on  the 


University.  .  .  I  had  sixteen  hours  of  classes 
a  week  beginning  with  one  every  morning  at 
nine.  I  took  Spanish  commercially,  grammati- 
cally, historically,  and  last  and  best,  musically. 
The  only  unfortunate  thing  about  the  music 
class  was  its  hour  — ■  four  to  five  in  the  after- 
noon, but  in  every  other  aspect  it  was  ideal. 
We  were  handed  mimeographed  copies  of 
the  lecture  to  be  given  and  the  music  to  be 
played  —  so  all  we  had  to  do  was  listen  and 
hum.  The  course  was  called  Cuban  Folklore 
Music  which  means  conga,  rumba,  bolero, 
son,  etc.  Singers  and  orchestras  came  to  prac- 
tice the  theory  for  us.  It  was  a  very  sociable 
class,  people  invited  outsiders,  and  invariably 
the  group  assembled  at  the  corner  cafe  after- 
wards, often  at  the  invitation  of  the  professor 
and  her  husband. 

The  University  has  a  completely  different 
influence  in  its  country  from  that  of  American 
colleges.  It  is  practically  a  political  party  in 
itself.  This  summer  when  the  draft  law  was 
passed,  the  students  rose  in  protest  and  re- 
fused to  sign  up  unless  the  law  were  changed 
so  that  it  did  not  favor  politicians  and  their 
sons.  A  mass  meeting  was  held,  not  just  of 
students,  but  of  thousands  of  people  from  the 
city,  notified  by  press  and  pamphlets  and  pos- 
ters all  over  Habana.  Government  officials 
were  asked,  including  the  American  Ambas- 
sador and  other  diplomatic  representatives. 
The  next  day  the  Cuban  cabinet  invited  the 
student  leaders  to  confer  and  the  bill  was 
altered. 

Once  a  week  trips  were  organized  to  places 
near  Habana.  We  had  to  leave  literally  at 
dawn,  and  take  either  a  jouncy  bus  or  a  joun- 
cy  train.  At  the  end  of  the  day  all  the 
Americans  were  worn  out  and  silent  and  the 
Cubans,  more  enthusiastic  than  ever  and  sing- 
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ing  gaily.  The  trips  were  to  such  places  as 
sugar  mills,  historic  towns,  and  famous  beach- 
es. One  Sunday  we  saw  three  "sights" — a 
cement  factory,  the  Naval  Academy  at  Mariel, 
and  a  new  school.  The  factory  we  thought 
dull  until  a  few  weeks  later  a  saboteur  was 
shot  there  and  the  police  tried  to  track  him 
down  by  the  trail  of  blood.  The  Naval  Aca- 
demy was  on  what  could  almost  be  called  a 
mountain,  certainly  it  was  higher  than  a  hill. 
The  land  rose  at  right  angles  from  the  harbor 
and  on  top  was  the  Academy,  as  high  above 
the  water  as  it  could  get.  The  midshipmen 
were  away  on  vacation,  but  a  few  officers  re- 
ceived the  three  busloads.  Cocktails  were 
served  to  the  astonishment  of  all. 

From  the  tempo  and  atmosphere  of  Habana 
you  could  not  tell  there  was  a  war  in  the 
world  or  that  Cuba  was  in  it.  There  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  blackout  after  eleven  at  night, 
not  as  a  precautionary  measure  against  the 
enemy,  but  because  shipping  has  been  so  cur- 
tailed that  not  enough  fuel  arrives  to  supply 
the  electric  company.  Every  so  often  there 
were  rumors  that  lights,  hot  water,  and  stoves 
had  only  three  days  to  run.  Then  a  ship 
would  come  into  the  harbor,  calamity  would 
be  averted  for  a  few  more  weeks  and  the  city's 
mood  restored.  There  was  one  moment  of 
national  realization  of  the  war  when  the  news 
came  that  a  Cuban  ship  had  been  torpedoed 
and  twenty  sailors  lost.  A  British  ship  brought 
back  the  survivors  and  the  bodies  of  some  of 
the  sailors.  A  day  of  national  mourning  was 
proclaimed  and  thousands  crowded  to  the 
Capitol  steps  to  hear  the  funeral  orations.  All 
business  and  work  stopped  for  the  day. 

Habana  is  lovely  looking.  The  old  section 
is  unlike  most  cities  in  this  hemisphere,  very 
European  in  its  age,  narrow  streets,  cathedrals 
and  picturesque  even  in  its  smell.  There  are 
old  stone  houses  with  ornate  balconies  and 
tall  glass-less  windows  protected  with  elabor- 
ate iron  grills.  The  Prado  is  lined  with  ar- 
cades and  in  the  center  runs  a  strip  of  park 
where  in  the  evening  nearly  everyone  in  the 


city  walks  up  and  down.  They  talk,  watch 
people  eating  in  open  air  restaurants,  listen 
to  orchestras  and  make  a  slowly  moving  civil- 
ian parade.  Day  and  night  people  buy  and 
sell  lottery  tickets.  The  venders  wear  the 
numbers  on  their  heads  and  down  back  and 
front  like  strike  signs.  They  call  out  their 
numbers  all  over  the  city,  even  in  the  resi- 
dential and  club  district.  As  for  clubs  there 
are  probably  more  in  Habana  than  in  any 
American  city  —  every  class,  nearly  every 
profession  has  one.  One  of  the  most  famous 
clubs  has  everything  from  tennis,  bowling, 
swimming  and  baseball  to  boats  with  sailors 
to  man  them. 

There  are  so  many  things  that  should  at 
least  be  listed — the  generosity  and  friendliness 
of  the  Cubans,  their  verbal  love  of  revolution, 
and  their  ability  to  make  a  holiday  out  of 
any  occasion,  including  mourning.  I  was 
struck  with  the  enormous  potential  power  of 
the  American  Ambassador's  cook  who  writes 
messages  to  the  guests  on  cakes  —  to  Brenda 
Frazier  the  icing  said  "Amor" — but  I  feared 
greatly  what  he  might  write  when  the  Cuban 
dictator  came  to  dinner.  Just  a  few  words 
could  cause  a  National  Incident.  It  would 
be  hard  to  duplicate  the  busses  that  stop  only 
for  women  and  foreigners  and  sometimes  for 
neither,  or  to  paint  the  disappointment  of  the 
Cuban  army  flier  who  went  out  one  day 
without  his  gun  and  so  missed  an  opportunity 
to  shoot  a  kidnapper.  I  don't  expect  to  be 
able  soon  again  to  drink  so  much  fruit  juice 
by  the  day,  or  to  eat  such  quantities  of 
coconut  ice  cream  of  satin  consistency,  or  to 
hear  "folklore  music"  three  times  a  week  in 
class.  I  shall  not  forget  the  embarrassment  of 
being  speechless  and  the  desperate  planning 
of  sentences  that  seldom  came  out  as  thev 
should.  But  I  shall  enjoy  remembering  the 
lovely  change  from  hot  to  cool,  the  blue  clear- 
ness of  the  sky,  the  piles  of  sugar  in  the 
spotless  warehouses,  the  delight  of  being  oc- 
casionally understood,  and  the  whole  excite- 
ment of  seeing  a  place  for  the  first  time.  Still 
there  is  another  thing  I  shall  not  forget  and 
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that  is  a  horrible  thought  I  had  one  evening 
at  a  dinner  party.  One  of  the  professors  from 
the  University  was  there  and  the  conversa- 
tion was  in  English.  He  was  telling  about 
taking  his  two  sons  for  their  first  year  in  an 
American  school.  They  had  not  been  away 
from  home  before  and  he  felt  very  unhappy 


after  leaving  them.  "So,"  he  said,  "to  cheer 
up  I  thought  I  would  go  to  see  a  friend  who 
lived  nearby.  He  had  a  dirty  farm,  you 
know."  Yes,  a  dirty  farm.  I  almost  laughed 
and  then  thought  if  a  professor  who  has  lived 
in  the  United  States  over  a  year  can  say  that, 
what,  oh  what  have  I  been  saying  all  summer. 


RARE  HEW 
SCENTS 


And  this  one  smells  like  gasoline. 
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Amateur  Naturalist 


By  Doris  Benn 


Native,  not  casual  I.    Though  facile  moods  remember 

Those  larger  times  when  slant  sun  oiled 

A  thick  green  distance  up  the  Gaspereau 

Still  tenderness  insists  some  path's  important  winding, 

Oats  hanging  Egypt  eyed  by  insufficient  fence, 

A  certain  bridge  that  angles  river  peace 

Some  northern  house  roofed  tooth-sharp  into  cold. 

How  you  are  happy  1  —  You  whose  near  eyes  know 

Each  lichened  rock  bed  seasonal  moodiness 

Each  covering  inward  wood,  pine  dark  and  berry  sweetl 

And  you  see  flowers. 

You  notice  on  St.  John's  Wort  that  horizontal  black 

Asserting  its  own  design  against  Buttercup  or  Oxalis 

Those  small  and  yellow  petaled,  ferns  too 

Hayscented,  Margin,  Eagle  brake  and  Christmas 

You  stress  their  names,  It  makes  you  glad  to  believe 

That  things  are  worth  distinction  in  their  way. 

As  thought  abstracted  men  let  music  in 

Mind  it  cannot  distract  but  only  fill 

So  you  let  love  grow  vast  but  speak 

Small  things,  irrelevant. 

And  so  you  walk  in  busy  loneliness 

Single  as  despair  in  your  well  being 

Puzzling  that  compassion  your  gestures  cannot  ask. 

Somewhere  there  is  a  picture  hung 

Primary  as  its  texturing  red  and  blue 

An  antiquated  dress,  a  signal  halo 

Make  reverential  difference  in  the  two  supposed  of  heaven 

Mary  and  her  child. 

The  donor's  face  less  understood  than  these 

Confronts  them  human  with  a  conscious  stare 

I  watched  him  —  had  he  meant  to  praise 

To  supplicate  or  to  prepare  or  did 

That  bony  head  exhaust  passions  a  nimbus  reconciled? 

I  could  not  tell  I  only  know 

So  must  you  be  like  him,  mute  figure  present, 
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No  words  to  comment  and  no  time  to  judge 
But  always  stand  half  way  down  pasture  hill 
Slim,  brown  wood  frog  in  your  paler  hand. 
'O  Virgin  mediate.'     'Observe  that  lower  vein' 
An  honest  pulse,  then  forms  absorb  worn  fitness  back  again 
Beat  contact  quickened  through  some  living  frown — 
You  both  are  great,  both  greatly  touching  men. 


The  Special  Cultivator 


By  Patricia  Brown 


THE  five-and-ten  was  crowded  with  Christ- 
mas shoppers  and  Alice  found  herself  pres- 
sed hard  against  the  counter.  She  contemplated 
carefully  the  rows  of  pencils  and  erasers, 
the  bottles  of  colored  ink,  the  piles  of  paper 
and  pads.  Inside  her  pocket  her  hand  closed 
around  her  purse  and  she  felt  the  hard  round 
coin  under  the  leather.  A  whole  quarter! 
She  had  never  spent  that  much  money  on  one 
person  before.  Even  her  mother's  present 
had  cost  only  ten  cents.  But  somehow  Grand- 
father was  different  and  deserved  more  than 
the  others.  She  pushed  past  the  pencil  coun- 
ter. He  wouldn't  want  a  pencil  or  pen. 
He  had  both,  and  the  pencil  could  write 
red  as  well  as  black. 

The  next  counter  was  for  handkerchiefs 
with  initials  on  them.  She  hoped  no  one 
would  give  her  handkerchiefs  for  Christmas. 
They  were  so  dull,  and  quite  useless  except 
for  polishing  shoes  or  her  bugle.  She  turned 
away  from  the  handkerchiefs  and  dodged 
across  the  aisle  to  the  hardware.  Useful 
brass  hooks  and  rings,  screws  of  all  sizes, 
penknives  on  chains,  flashlight  batteries, 
Christmas  lights  lay  in  their  various  compart- 
ments.    She  looked  longingly  at  the  knives 


under  the  glass  and  remembered  the  one  she 
had  lost  —  the  one  with  the  can  opener  and 
the  borer  in  it,  and  the  shiny  sharp  blades. 
She  had  put  "PEN-KNIFE"  in  large  letters 
on  her  Christmas  list,  but  when  Daddy  had 
seen  it  he  had  asked,  "How  many  knives  did 
you  lose  this  year,  Alice?  Do  you  want  to 
start  the  new  year  right  by  losing  another?" 
Still,  with  a  chain.  .  .,  she  thought,  looking 
at  the  bright  handles.  But  Grandfather  had 
a  gold  pocket  knife  with  a  gold  chain  and  a 
watch  at  the  other  end.  She  turned  the  purse 
around  inside  her  pocket.  Flashlights  were 
forty  cents  complete  and  he  didn't  need  a 
hammer  or  a  saw. 

Then  she  saw  it.  Hanging  from  the  rack 
above  the  counter  was  a  large  sign  with 
SPECIAL  25c  printed  on  it.  On  the  rack 
were  cultivators  with  four  hooked  prongs  and 
red  or  blue  handles.  The  prongs  were  painted 
a  dull  gold  color  and  the  handles  were  of 
wood  and  solid-looking.  She  thought  of 
Grandfather  working  in  his  garden,  planting 
pansies  in  the  spring,  pulling  out  the  weeds. 
He  would  like  a  cultivator  and  when  he  used 
it  in  the  spring  it  would  be  getting  a  Christ- 
mas present  all  over  again.     She  bought  one 
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with  a  red  handle  because  it  was  more  Christ- 
mas-)' and  the  clerk  wrapped  it  up. 


On  Christmas  morning  after  Church  they 
went  over  to  Grandfather  and  Grandmother's 
to  give  them  their  presents.  The  cultivator 
was  wrapped  in  red  paper  and  tied  with  sil- 
ver string  and  Alice  held  it  in  her  lap.  She 
felt  very  contented  inside,  partly  from  having 
eaten  fifteen  hotcakes  for  breakfast  and  sing- 
ing "O  Come  All  Ye  Faithful"  afterwards  and 
partly  because  of  the  satisfactory  manner  in 
which  her  Christmas  list  had  been  attended 
to.  Daddy  had  given  her  the  fourth  and  last 
volume  of  the  King  Arthur  books,  Mommy 
had  given  her  a  flashlight,  only  one  aunt 
had  given  her  a  box  of  handkerchiefs,  and 
at  last  she  had  a  real  fountain  pen  of  her 
own.  The  penknife  alone  was  wanting,  she 
remembered,  with  a  little  sinking  feeling  of 
disappointment,  but  perhaps  Grandfather.  .  . 
and  then  her  birthday  was  coming  soon. 

She  waited  until  the  others  had  given 
Grandfather  their  presents  before  she  gave 
him  the  cultivator. 

"Well,  well,"  said  Grandfather,  taking  the 
oddly-shaped  package.  "For  me?  I  wonder 
what  it  can  be."  And  he  pinched  it  all  over 
and  shook  it  close  to  his  ear.  Then  he 
untied  the  silver  string  and  slowly  unwrapped 
the  paper.    "Why,"  he  said,  "it's  a  cultivator." 

"For  the  garden"  said  Alice  timidly,  "in  the 
spring.  It  was  a  special,  and  red  for  Christ- 
mas." 

"Just  what  I  needed  and  wanted,"  said 
Grandfather,  holding  the  cultivator  at  arm's 
length  and  turning  it  slowly  around.  "Look, 
Ellen,  for  the  garden." 

"You  won't  forget,  will  you?"  asked  Alice 
"Spring's  sorta  far  off." 


"Certainly  not,"  he  answered,  "come  along, 
we'll  put  it  in  the  basket  in  the  hall,  where 
I'll  see  it  every  day. 

"Now  I  have  something  for  you,"  he  whis- 
pered, after  the  cultivator  was  settled.  "It's 
a  secret."  He  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket  and 
pulled  out  a  small  package  wrapped  in  brown 
paper.  "I  was  instructed  not  to  give  you  this. 
Merry  Christmas!" 

Inside  the  paper  was  a  box  and  on  the  box 
it  said  OFFICIAL  BOY  SCOUT  KNIFE. 
Alice  felt  as  if  all  her  insides  were  bursting 
out  of  her.  And  there  was  a  long  strong  chain 
attached  to  the  knife. 

"That's  to  fasten  firmly  to  yourself  every 
time  you  use  the  knife  so  you  won't  lose  it 
for  a  good  long  while,"  whispered  Grand- 
father. "And  don't  tell  Mommy  or  Daddy 
or  Granny  that  I  got  it  for  you.  You're  not 
to  cut  off  any  arms  or  legs  with  it  either  or 
chop  down  my  box  bushes.  Now  you'd 
better  hide  it  in  your  coat  pocket." 

They  went  back  to  the  living  room  arm 
in  arm  and  to  Alice  the  lights  on  the  Christ- 
mas tree  seemed  even  brighter. 


The  house  was  very  still,  although  Alice 
was  aware  of  many  people  moving  about  on 
tiptoe  and  talking  in  hushed  voices.  She 
looked  out  of  the  open  window  at  the  green- 
ing grass,  at  the  trees  with  their  branches 
all  softened  by  the  pale  green  mist  about 
them.  A  robin  hopped  and  pecked  on  the 
feeding  box  and  a  thrush  sang  in  the  woods. 
Her  father  touched  her  arm.  "Come  along, 
dear,  they're  beginning  now."  They  went  up- 
stairs together  and  into  the  darkened  room. 

The  cultivator  lay  in  the  basket  in  the 
hall,  red  and  gold,  waiting  for  the  spring. 


Princeton's  classics  department  has  a  lot  to  be  said  for  it — e. 
professor  named  Carter.    'Carter's  little  Latin  lectures,  see?' 


;.  it  had  a 
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A  Pleasant  Place 


I'VE  never  been  able  to  go  to  bed  early  or 
drink  milk  at  breakfast.  Now  that's  just  an- 
other way  of  saying  that  what  follows  is  not 
going  to  be  either  uplifting  or  particularly 
grammatical.  I  have  a  certain  authority  how- 
ever. The  best  men  have  said  that  a  good 
style  is  one  that  fits  the  subject — and  the 
subject?  Just  a  few  remarks  to  the  dilatory. 
If  you're  the  sort  of  person  who  sometimes 
goes  up  steps  two  at  a  time  for  no  reason 
at  all  and  who  starts  quite  useless  conversa- 
tions at  abominable  hours  (that  example 
came  readily  this  morning)  why  then  you 
might  be  interested,  for  we  probably  have 
the  same  objections  to  the  library.  Yes, 
yes  you're  right.  It  IS  well  catalogued.  It 
HAS  an  excellent  classical  section.  The  rare 
book  room  has  its  features  and  new  book 
room  has  its  soft  chairs.  I  admit  that  we're 
lucky  to  have  open  stacks  but,  and  this  with 
a  sigh,  it's  hard  to  browse  in  them.  Miss 
Terrien  meets  you  at  the  door  with  justified 
but  discomfiting  suspicion — if  you've  never 
had  a  book  late  you  don't  have  to  read  this 
you  know  —  and  that's  only  the  beginning. 
Say  you  want  to  read  essays.  Well  you  go  to 
the  section  marked  824  .  .  Arnold,  Beerbohm, 
Chesterton,  Coleridge,  Hazlit,  Lamb,  Steven- 
son, your  favorites  are  all  there  and  it's  horri- 
ble. In  the  first  place  if  you  want  to  read 
essays  at  all  you've  just  finished  a  paper,  every- 
one's gone  away  for  the  weekend  or  you've  got 
a  headache.  You  turn  to  Essays  in  that  mood 
when  one  more  decision  seems  an  impossibili- 
ty. You  want  to  relax  in  good  company  and 
you  feel  that  you've  earned  the  right.  Then 
suddenly  here  you  are  in  the  stacks,  faced  with 
the  awful  question,  which  one  to  choose?  If 
Essays  of  Elia  had  been  wedged  in  by  Social 
Diagnosis  and  some  text  on  plane  geometry  it 


would  have  been  simple,  as  it  is  you  review 
the  current  lit.  course  and  go  to  bed  with  an 
aspirin.  Another  thing.  The  whole  purpose 
of  organization  is  that  you  should  be  able  to 
find  a  thing  when  you  want  it.  Can  you  in 
the  stacks?  No!  It's  been  put  on  reserve. 
Dr.  X.  took  it  out  yesterday,  and  just  why 
do  you  want  it?  Or  you  meet  someone  you 
know,  know  well  enough  to  meet  without  en- 
thusiasm that  is.  Consequence:  full  details 
about  their  paper  on  Byzantine  architecture. 
You  might  meet  someone  you  don't  know. 
That's  worse.  Your  pencil  is  gone  and  you 
won't  get  it  back. 

Next  time  this  happens  just  walk  out  of 
the  stacks  and  turn  down  the  corridor  to  your 
left.  Make  a  point  of  ignoring  authors  A 
to  M  as  you  go.  They're  quite  helplessly, 
if  safely,  catalogued  and  it  puts  you  in  the 
right  mood.  You  might  glance  in  the  reserve 
room  next  —  two  minutes  speculation  on  why 
scholars  always  huddle  in  their  coats  is  good 
for  the  soul.  Then  on  to  the  end  of  the 
corridor,  the  watercooler  to  the  right,  a  mys- 
teriously functioning  office  to  the  left,  a 
window  seat  across  the  far  corner  and  a  dusty 
bookcase  somewhere  in  the  middle.  Not 
quite  a  sentence,  but  it  seems  a  shame  to  trap 
so  much  random,  neglected  charm.  For  this 
is  the  second  hand  shelf  and  it  shelters  the 
lib's  stepchildren,  extra  copies,  dated  text 
books,  unremarkable  gifts  etc.  Here,  you  can 
settle,  maul  or  ramble  as  much  as  you  please 
and  settle  maul  or  ramble  undisturbed. 
People  come  and  go  from  the  mysterious  office, 
the  faculty  come  for  their  mail  and  cupful 
(we  used  to  call  it  the  salt  lick)  and  under- 
grads  tramp  around  in  their  severally  noisy 
ways.  It  doesn't  matter  though.  Nobody  ever 
expects  to  find  anything  in  that  corner  so  no- 
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body  ever  looks:  nobody  ever  expects  to  find 
an  acquaintance  there,  so  nobody  ever  does. 
Impersonally  benign,  you  can  leer  out  at  the 
entire  college  feeling  like  a  cross  between 
Kant's  God  and  father  Brown's  postman.  One 
more  joy.  Although  the  books  have  no  arbi- 
trary order,  you  can  be  pretty  sure  of  finding 
one  in  the  same  place  you  left  it  a  week  ago. 
There's  a  kind  of  weathered  and  unpresuming 
coherence  about  that  corner  as  rare  as  it  is 
comforting. 

All  right,  all  right,  you  get  the  picture  but 
what  about  the  books  themselves,  or  aren't 
they  worth  mentioning?  Certainly,  and  it's 
time  I  got  around  to  them.  It  was  8:30  and 
dark.  A  certain  senior  was  standing  by  the 
water  cooler.  She  shut  her  eyes,  turned  around 
three  times  and  put  out  her  hand.  Then  she 
muttered  "Thank  God!"  for  she'd  picked  up 
a  very  good  one  to  begin  with — Something 
Mordell's  Famous  Literacy  Attacks.  You  need- 
n't have  heard  of  it  but  you  might  enjoy  pick- 
ing it  up  someday  .  .  it's  a  collection  of  caustic 
reviews  which  such  people  as  Byron,  Leigh 
Hunt,  Charlotte  Bronte  etc.  inspired.  A  pause 
while  you  consider  the  possibilities,  but  there's 
one  you're  hardly  likely  to  think  of.  Sh-h.  D. 
G.  Rossetti  accuses  Tennyson  &  school  of 
FLESHINESS.  And  a  poet  laureate  with 
whiskers  like  his  too!  Rossetti,  who  isn't 
inarticulate  and  who  won't  be  half-hearted 
reinforces  his  verdict  with  such  hissables  as 
'eroticism'  and  'sensuality.'  The  critic  con- 
tinues. "Their  complaint  too,  is  catching  and 
carries  off  many  young  persons."  Let's  see, 
it  was  going  to  be  the  Greek's  at  ten  wasn't 
it?  You  muse  about  the  Greek's  before  read- 
ing on,  murmuring  "Vae  Victorianibus"  a  little 
more  softly  than  usual.  You  can't  feel  the 
same  about  the  great  alliterators  after  dis- 
covering that  they  "possessed  an  inherent  qua- 
lity of  animalism."  D.  G.  is  unhappily  convinc- 
ed that  they  do.  He  really  is  unhappy  about 
it  and  that  is  perhaps  the  essay's  nicest  fea- 
ture. It's  not  so  much  a  planned  attack  as 
a    sharply    embarrassed    tug    on    the    sleeve, 


"Don't  look  now,  Alfred,  but  the  truth  is 
showing." 

The  same  book  has  John  Coleridge's  review 
of  "The  Revolt  of  Islam."  Quotation  obvi- 
ates need  for  comment.  Apropos  of  Shelley's 
intentions  I  quote: 

"But  with  minds  of  a  certain  class  notoriety, 
infamy,  anything  is  better  than  obscurity. 
Baffled  in  a  thousand  attempts  after  fame,  they 
will  still  try  one  more  ...  if  we  could  trace 
in  these  any  signs  of  an  altered  spirit  we 
should  hail  with  the  sincerest  pleasure  the  re- 
turn of  one  whom  nature  intended  for  better 
things  into  the  ranks  of  virtue  and  religion.  . 
.  doubtless  with  his  powers  he  could  have 
risen  to  respectability  in  any  honorable  path 
which  he  had  chosen  to  pursue  if,  to  his 
talents,  he  had  added  industry,  subordination 
and  good  principles.  .  we  are  Englishmen, 
Christians,  free  and  independent.  We  ask 
Mr.  Shelley  how  his  case  applies  to  us  ?  or 
what  we  learn  from  it  to  the  prejudice  of  our 
own  institutions?" 

Growing  interest  was  interrupted  at  this 
point  and  never  quite  recovered.  After 
all,  what  can  a  mind  do  when  its  lesser 
bred  and  distinctly  lawless  elements  re- 
spect their  betters  about  as  much  as  Dod- 
ger fans  respect  an  umpire?  Altogether  this 
is  about  as  pleasant  a  way  of  reromanticising 
Shelley  as  I  know,  not  to  mention  the  moral 
effect  of  recognizing  our  own  opinions  a 
hundred  years  away.  Students  of  Anglo- 
American  relations  might  appreciate  this  too. 
Before  leaving  the  subject  an  essay  on  Leigh 
Hunt  or  The  Cockney  School  of  Poetry  might 
interest  you,  also  one  on  Jane  Eyre  or  why 
Charlotte  Bronte's  a  bad  influence  on  govern- 
nesses. 

The  subjects  aren't  all  literary.  In  quite 
another  vein  there's  a  pale  blue  book  decor- 
ated with  a  draggled  and  presumably  Attic 
freize.  You  don't  even  have  to  open  this  to 
be  fond  of  it.  The  girls  are  evidently  just 
dancing  for  fun,  at  least  that's  the  impression 
the  artist  has  tried  to  give.    See,  one  has  her 
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arm  raised  in  a  sort  of  Duncanesque  bless  the 
earth  movement,  another  is  inspecting  her 
fingers,  the  third  would  probably  be  doing 
something  else  again,  but  just  at  the  crucial 
point,  the  gilt  cracks  and,  since  it's  five 
o'clockish,  and,  since  you've  just  had  a  cigar- 
ette, you  think  about  her,  How  would  she 
have  been  standing?  Did  she  mind  very  much 
glorifying  a  book  of  cartoons?  or  having  been 
handled  by  two  generations  of  men  and  wo- 
men? Was  she  perhaps  jealous  of  her  sisters 
on  the  urn  or  did  she  like  living  as  she  did 
more  briefly  but  more  frequently  on  college 
textbooks  and  suburban  mantles?  "It's  not 
very  private  being  an  idea  is  it?"  you  ask  her. 
She  just  looks  blank  until  you  realize  that 
you've  rubbed  a  bit  more  off  her  nose  and 
feel  remarkably  foolish.  There  are  other  girls 
inside,  girls  equipped  with  tight  waists  and 
parasols  giving  movie  comebacks  to  each  other 
or  to  equally  improbable  young  men.  The 
jokes,  except  for  an  occasional  prudish  twist 
and  an  extra  four  words  per  epigram  are 
very  much  like  any  you  might  hear  over  the 
radio  today. 

He.     She  drove  me  to  drink. 

She.  Well,  could  she  have  driven  you  to 
anything  you  would  have  liked  bet- 
ter? 

See  what  I  mean?  By  the  way,  it's  called 
The  Good  Things  Of  Life.  In  spite  of  being 
a  philosophy  major,  or  perhaps  because  of 
it,  I  didn't  feel  like  quibbling  with  the  defin- 
ition. Besides  that  might  account  for  the 
Greek  maidens  with  their  amorphous  gar- 
lands. Symbolic  of  permanence  perhaps.  The 
contents  seemed  pretty  symbolic,  too,  and 
much  more  pathetically  so  then  the  frieze, 
but  then  it  was  getting  dark.  .  .  . 

If  you  happen  to  like  this  little  book  you 
might  go  on  to  Perfect  Jewels.  It's  a  Collec- 
tion of  The  Choicest  Things  In  The  Liter- 
ature of  Life,  Love  and  Religion  to  which  is 
added  The  Music  of  Home,  Country  And 
Heaven.      (Published  in  Philadelphia   1885). 


A  cursory  glance  will  prove  that  this  is  not 
overstatement.  The  poetry  section  is  fairly 
representative  of  periodicals  circa  1890  and 
ranges  with  enthusiastic  indiscrimination 
from  W.  W.  Fink  to  Shakespeare  and  from 
one,  Phoebe  Cary  to  Poe.  Martin  Luther 
satisfies  The  Deeper  Needs  with  something 
ivhich,  by  a  curious  misprint,  reads  A  Mighty 
Fortress  I  our  God.  On  the  whole  Charles 
Eastman's  A  Picture  is  perhaps  most  typical. 
The  picture  is  reciprocal  affection  between 
grandfather  and  grandchild.  Although  the 
poet  limits  himself  to  providing  the  frame  he 
has  difficulties  in  a  few  places,  where  accidents 
like 

"A  sweet  little  girl  with  fine  blue  eyes 
On  her  grandfather's  knee  was  catching 
flies.  ." 

make  one  regret  the  decay  of  rhyme.  The 
prose  selections  are  much  in  the  same  style, 
most  edifying,  and  predictable  as  Sunday 
dinner.  The  pages  are  dry  with  brittle, 
browning  edges.  As  you  leaf  them  you  can 
recognize  the  peculiarly  concentrated  smell 
of  aging  leather  —  but  perhaps  that's  all  I 
need  have  said  in  the  beginning. 

Then  there's  one  called  Medicine  Men's 
Mistakes,  written  by  a  business  man  to  show 
other  business  men  that  good,  honest  Ameri- 
can initiative  (unhampered  by  thought)  could 
put  Socialism  and  taxes  in  their  place.  This 
is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  jacket,  no  blurb 
here,  just  a  pathetic  little  note  from  the  au- 
thor which  ends  "Please  react."  The  author's 
economics  may  puzzle.  His  "ethics"  may  ex- 
asperate. We  may  not  understand  why  ap- 
parently normal  page  should  suddenly  split 
into  two  columns,  especially  if  one  headed 
"principle"  itemizes  things  like  "diamond"  and 
"Republican"  beneath  it,  and  the  other,  head- 
ed policy,  brackets  "opal"  and  "new  dealer." 
All  this  is  difficult  to  understand.  You  feel  that, 
even  if  the  man  had  been  clear,  you  wouldn't 
have  approved.  But  "Please  react."  Can  you 
imagine   a   writer,   any  writer,   from   Milton 
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to  the  unwillingly  creative  Freshman  who 
wouldn't  want  to  add  'P.  S.  Please  react?' 
In  some  cases  the  very  titles  are  enough  to 
cheer  you,  "The  Normal  Life,"  for  instance 
(that's  supposed  to  get  a  big  laugh)  or  The 
Success  of  Failure  By  a  Wayfarer.  This  is 
handy  after  midsemesters. 

Well,  if  I've  been  at  all  articulate,  you 
should  have  an  idea  of  the  place  by  now  and 
space,  in  our  position,  is  quite  as  valuable 
as  time.  Only  one  warning  —  use  the  old 
bookcase  sparingly  and  use  it  alone,  sparingly 
so  that  it  can  keep  on  surprising  you,  alone 
so  that  you  can  find  relaxing  intimacy  there. 
For  books  are  like  children.  They  grow  up  best 
by  themselves,  and,  like  children,  they'll  try 
to  attract  an  attention  you  don't  give  them 
too  readily.  They'll  become  quite  human 
with  you  in  this  corner  and  a  little  ironic. 


Have  you  ever  made  a  bright  remark  to  some- 
one and  realized  as  you  repeated  it  carefully 
the  next  day  that  the  same  someone  was  lis- 
tening? A  foolish  feeling,  but  you're  both 
amused.  A  social  pretense  is  broken  down 
and  although  you  must  both  keep  on  acting 
as  if  it  hadn't,  satisfaction  outweighs  embar- 
rassment. You  pick  up  a  book  here,  Schiller's 
Werke  or  Collected  Boners,  it  doesn't  matter 
what.  You  begin  making  appropriate  mental 
comments  on  it,  when  all  at  once  you  realize 
your  own  tasteful  prudery.  A  relationship 
of  mutual  amused  tolerance  is  established. 
The  old  bookshelf  isn't  just  pleasant,  it's 
healthy.  It's  not  just  a  retreat  but  something 
more  which  makes  publicizing  it  a  duty — Be- 
sides you  can  buy  your  loves  at  15  cents  a 
copy.     What  more  could  anyone  ask? 

D.  B. 


Looking  through  our  Psyc.  notebook  the  other  day  we  discovered  what 
seems  to  us  as  good  a  reason  as  any  for  taking  notes.    It  went  like  this — 

Socialization  of  the  individual  through  imitation. 

Most  important  type  of  imitation  reproduction. 

This  is  involuntary. 
Now,  now  Dr.  Mackinnon,  do  you  think  that's  the  attitude  to  be  giving  us? 


In  college  you  see  people  getting  the  way  that  other  people  are  going  to 
wonder  how  they  got.  For  instance  a  math  major  was  showing  the  smoking  room 
a  new  dance  step.  She  said  (we  swear  she  did)  "You  raise  your  right  foot 
until  an  angle  has  been  achieved." 


Dr.  Weiss  should  assign  reading  with  more  care.  The  Inn's  tea  time  equili- 
brium was  threatened  the  other  day  when  a  particularly  whispy  philosadict 
rushed  in.  "Can  anyone  tell  me  how  to  get  hold  of  reality?"  She  finally  went 
to  the  lib.  but  for  a  while  we  thought  we  had  a  better  answer. 


CONCLUSIVE 

We  heard  a  parent  ask  a  taxi-driver  once  "Is  the  Deanery  a  hotel?"  "They 
like  to  think  it  is  but"— and  this  confidentially— "they  don't  serve  nothing  there." 
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Requiem 

By  Marion  Estabrook 

Quiescent  are  the  hands  in  contemplation  now 

before  the  death  of  time 

and  its  rebirth. 

In  tense  expectancy  they  lie 

that  erstwhile  grasped  the  pen,  the  whip,  or  touched  the  hands  of  others. 

There  is  no  living  save  in  this  awareness 

and  in  the  silence  pressed  down  underneath, 

where  few  would  seek, 

gaining  newer  potency  like  banked  fires. 

Discontinuity  becomes  the  theme, 

the  flickering  dawnlight  heating  the  outlines 

of  obscurity. 

There  beat  against  the  silence 

the  patterned  forms  of  words  unsaid  which  cannot  trace  their  meaning. 

Stilled  are  the  hands  beneath  mute  vision 

since  they  cannot  shape  what  is  intangible 

before  the  will. 


From  the  chaotic  flight  of  atoms  in  primordial  night 

was  born  this,  far  less  significant, 

but  to  the  heart  fraught  with  human  frailty 

more  poignant. 

Whether  it  is  the  age-worn  shapes  of  stones    or  the  more  subtle  interlacings  of 

moods, 
it  breeds  terrible  vague  questionings; 
without  reply. 

It  is  the  thoughts  of  cycles  like  the  uncoiling  swift  elipse 
sprung  outward  to  be  lost  in  time. 
That  much  is  ours  for  comprehension. 

The  questionings  were  implicit  in  the  first  wild  drift  of  stars. 
Wilder  run  the  complexities  of  this  time,  and  less  understandable. 
This  is  far  beyond  the  recapitulation  of  the  race. 
A  mask  of  intricate  deadly  arabesques  before  those  atavistic  eyes 
of  which  the  one  is  life,  the  other  death, — 
and  both  are  blind. 

Take  the  wings  of  the  morning  and  dwell  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  sea. 

Or  follow  whither  the  night  has  fled  across  the  still,  up-thrusting  ridges  of  the  hills: 

there  will  be  no  escape. 

There  are  no  boundaries  beyond  the  scope  of  time 

save  one. 
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Even  within  the  haunting  chiaroscuro  of  the  common  lamplit  room  it  lies. 

Awful  with  its  finality,  it  is  for  the  spirit  tortured  by  the  night. 

The  rational  has  become  insanity,  unknown  and  red  with  blood  of  nations  and 

the  mind, 
as  they  write  their  hieroglyphic  destinies. 

Before  this,  before  the  accumulated  sediments  of  all  the  problems  fled, 
there  is  but  one  escape, 

the  common  heritage,  final,  like  the  first  heritages  of  the  womb. 
The  flight  the  escape,  the  escape  the  flight — 
unbroken  rhythm  of  the  mad  dance  now. 

Pierce  the  veil,  plunge  to  the  abyss  where  lie  the  broken  thoughts  of  aeons 
and  the  dust  of  suns, 
into  the  curved  nothingness. 

Quiescent  are  the  hands  in  contemplation  now 

of  the  death  and  the  rebirth  of  time; 

let  them  not  so  remain,  but  stir  against  passivity. 

The  eyes  are  closed  against  the  flame-black  awful  visions, — 

let  them  not  open  for  the  final  thrust  of  the  now-moving  hands. 


All  of  Her  Laughter 


By  Marion  Kreiselman 


THE  next  day  Fredrica  Chase  arose  at  eight 
in  the  morning.  She  was  the  victim  of  a 
mingling  of  emotions,  mostly  those  varying 
sensations  that  can  be  attributed  to  love,  she 
supposed.  Freddie  experienced  in  those  half- 
real  moments  of  awakening  a  strange,  weak 
feeling.  Something  disturbing  the  subconsci- 
ous. Then  with  the  process  of  conscious 
reasoning  she  tried  to  tell  herself  that  it 
couldn't  be  love.  It  was  probably  the  result 
of  that  little  game  she  had  played  the  night 
before:  checkers  with  glasses  of  Martini. 
Which  ever  it  was,  however,  she  couldn't 
sleep. 

"Are   you    ill?     Up   so   bright   and   early," 
chirped  her  slightly  older  sister. 


"Bright  and  early,"  echoed  Freddie  in  dis- 
gust. "About  time  somebody  renovated  that 
phrase.  Glittering  and  immature  would  be 
synonymous." 

"Oh,  that's  bad,"  said  Martie.  "Don't  ever 
get  up  so  early  again.  Why  don't  you  take 
Bozo  out  for  a  walk;  that  is,  if  you  can  stand 
the  fresh  air." 

That  suited  Freddie.  A  walk  along  deserted 
streets  would  give  her  time  to  think.  And 
she  had  to  think  fast.  To  see  that  the  streets 
weren't  deserted  at  the  ungodly  hour  of  eight 
filled  her  with  surprise.  She  tried  to  remember 
when  she  had  been  awake  at  that  time  before. 
She  should  have  been  while  at  school,  but  that 
was  one  of  her  troubles. 
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The  crisp  summer  air  she  dis- 
covered to  be  not  so  refreshing 
as  reputation  had  it.  Gregory 
Bolyn  ran  through  and  through 
her  head.  God,  something  hap- 
pened to  me  last  night,  she  kept 
saying  to  herself,  sometimes  with 
regret  but  more  often  with  de- 1 
light. 

Mrs.  Cobb  of  the  next  apart- 
ment said,  "Good  morning, 
Fredrica,"  and  passed  on. 

Freddie  wondered  if  Mrs. 
Cobb  could  see  the  difference 
in  her.  Could  anyone  tell  that 
she  was  in  love? 

In  love.  Love.  Hell  of  a  big 
word.  But  Freddie  thought  she 
could  tell.  She  who  had  scorn- 
ed all  such  finer  feelings  for  so 
many  years,  she  who  had  dated 
over  a  hundred  men  in  the  two 
years  since  she  was  sixteen,  she 
who  had  always  recognized  in- 
fatuation as  such  ought  to  be 
able  to  know  that  she  had  never 
before  felt  anything  quite  like 
this.  Of  course,  she  would  never 
tell  Greg  that  she  loved  him. 
That  would  be  reducing  some- 
thing rare  to  the  banality  of  an  overbandied 
term.  She  would  tell  the  man  himself 
and  everyone  else  that  she  and  Greg  were  just 
an  amorphous  affinity.  "Just  an  amorphous 
affinity,"  she  could  hear  herself  saying.  The 
same  phrase  she  had  used  time  and  time  again. 
Only  one  person  would  use  the  word,  "love," 
concerning  this  relationship.  Only  Freddie 
to  herself. 

Yet  she  at  least  had  to  give  a  hint  as 
to  what  she  was  undergoing  to  someone.  But 
her  friends  would  ridicule  her  as  did  others 
for  having  such  a  demure  and  pretentious 
emotion  at  her  age.  Love  was  for  the  very 
naive  or  the  very  mature.  Others  knew  only 
"amorphous  affinities."  That  was  the  cliche  of 


her  set.  Maybe  Nan  would  take  it  seriously, 
though,  if  she  knew  the  whole  story.  Yes, 
not  only  would  she  not  laugh,  Freddie  decid- 
ed, but  she  would  be  interested. 

Freddie  led  Bozo  across  the  street  to  the 
drug  store  where  there  was  a  'phone  with 
privacy.  It  was  terrible  talking  with  the 
family  around.  Being  cryptic  and  discreet 
killed  a  conversation. 

"Bon  jour,"  said  Freddie's  best  friend.  And 
she  reiterated  the  greeting  in  Spanish.  That 
was  an  idiosyncrasy  that  Nan  picked  up  at 
college.  It  had  to  be  tolerated  along  with 
her  more  charming  eccentricities.  "And  how, 
my  dear,  was  last  night.       And  how?" 

"Just  what  I  needed  when  I  was  disgusted 
with  the  world  of  men!"  Freddie  was  ex- 
cited. 

Nan  understood.  That  was  the  nice  thing 
about  their  friendship.  They  had  prac- 
tised saying  so  much  in  so  few  words  over 
the  'phone  for  so  many  years.  Since  people 
were  always  intruding,  their  conversations 
were  abortive  of  necessity.  No  one  around  in 
either  family  could  read  into  casual  observa- 
tions the  whole  important  story  of  growing 
up.  Little  could  they  tell  in  a  "You  did?"  or 
/tC  a  "Were  you?"  that  there  were  messages  of  the 
most  gigantic  emotional  significance.  A  sig- 
nificance known  only  to  youth,  and  particu- 
larly to  a  youth  that  used  precocious  sophisti- 
cation as  a  catalyst  to  hasten  growing  up. 
Both  Nan  and  Freddie  read  books  that  said 
"Conformity  snuffs  the  candle  of  intensity." 
They  continually  created  situations  in  accord 
with  those  ideas.  Freddie  realized  that  she 
was  now  reveling  in  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
to  date. 

"What's  he  like?"  queried  Nan.  Evident- 
ly she  had  a  modicum  of  seclusion,  or  she 
would  have  said,  "Well?" 

"First,  he's  easy  on  the  retina.  Sufficiently 
smooth."  Smooth  was  the  cry  of  the  day. 
Freddie  was  seeing  in  her  mind's  eye  the  easy 
smile  after  he  kissed  her,  with  his  face  looking 
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blue  in  the  light  of  an  off-color  moon.  She 
liked  the  calm,  good-natured  way  he  could 
look  her  in  the  eyes  at  the  same  time. 

"The  chemistry  of  the  relationship  is  defin- 
itely intoxicating,"  Freddie  continued. 

"But  then  you  always  did  neck  in  such  a 
perfunctory  way,"  laughed  Nan. 

"Don't  be  crude,  dear."  Freddie  had  to 
admit  that  ber  friend  was  right.  "But  this  is 
different,"  she  said  rather  frantically. 

"I  never  thought  you  would  come  to  this." 

Nan  didn't  seem  to  grasp  the  situation  so 
quickly  as  she  should  have.  Freddie  would 
just  have  to  wait  until  she  saw  her.  She  de- 
cided to  continue  in  a  light  tone. 

"He  does  a  celestial  conga.  And  his  savoir- 
faire  is  all  there."  What  feeble  things  to  have 
to  say  when  she  was  thinking  of  his  insouciant 
sort  of  stability.  We  two  are  alike,  she  thought. 
But  he's  not  so  selfish  as  I.  And  I'm  not 
selfish  when  I'm  with  him. 

That  really  was  the  quality  she  craved  most 
in  Gregory.  The  frankness  of  their  conver- 
sational companionship.  She  had  known  it 
with  girls.  But  it  is  no  treat  to  be  frank  with 
girls.  No  mystery  there.  No  one  could  ever 
know  how  essential  mental  stimulation  was  for 
Freddie  at  that  time.  Stimulation  from  men. 
Men,  outside  of  books,  had  not  been  able  to 
share  her  ideas  with  her.  She  had  known 
only  surface  glitter  for  so  long  that  she  feared 
she  didn't  have  the  capacity  ever  to  love.  It 
had  frightened  her. 

Gregory  was  resuscitating. 

He  was  a  whiff  of  properly  administered 
oxygen  in  a  rut  of  carbon  dioxide. 

It  was  only  natural  that  these  two  would 
wish  to  make  something  so  beautiful  the  com- 
plete thing.  And  what  was  natural  couldn't 
be  immoral,  Freddie  remembered  saying.  Yes, 
she  had  said  so  many  similar  things  —  said 
them  without  authority. 

"She  talks  a  good  game  —  that's  all,"  several 
people  had  said  of  her.  .  . 

"I  can't  be  a  hypocrite  any  longer,"  she  told 
Nan  while  having  lunch  at  the  Coconut  later 
that  day.     Freddie  had  believed  in  free  love 


since  she  read  the  life  of  Shelley  at  fourteen. 
Before  she  had  ever  even  kissed.  It  had 
shocked  her  father,  but  her  mother  had  only 
laughed  and  called  it  a  phase.  She  knew  that 
her  daughter  had  never  been  kissed  then. 
But  she  did  not  know  the  progress  of  her 
daughter's  thoughts,  or  the  regress,  perhaps, 
they  had  made  after  a  year  of  being  gay  away 
at  school.  Her  crowd  didn't  say  free  love  any 
more.  They  were  infinitely  more  subtle  with 
their  talk  of  ethics  being  relatively  valid. 

Nan  was  not  prepared  by  the  telephone 
conversation  for  such  momentous  contempla- 
tions. 

She  had  never  considered  that  some  day  one 
of  her  friends  might  consider  acting,  instead 
of  talking.  Even  though  she  was  delighted 
with  the  adventure  of  it  all,  she  became  prac- 
tical and  wary. 

"Why  not  just  write  another  short  story 
about  it,"  Nan  admonished. 

"That's  what's  wrong  with  my  stories,"  said 
Freddie.  "Reading  is  vicarious.  Yet  it  should 
be  done  actively,  as  Adler  would  say.  But 
writing  when  it  is  vicarious  is  as  insipid  as 
heaven." 

Nan  tacked.  "Here's  to  the  light  that  lies 
in  a  man's  eyes  and  lies  and  lies  and  lies," 
she  toasted  with  her  second  Martini. 

But  no  one  could  tell  Freddie  about  the 
fickleness  of  men.  She  didn't  care.  She  hadn't 
even  wondered  if  Greg  loved  her.  It  was 
enough  that  he  was  fascinated.  Every  one  was 
with  her.  And  constancy  is  only  the  hobgoblin 
of  little  hearts,  she  loved  to  say.  That  was 
truer  than  Emerson's  original  about  consisten- 
cy. 

Nan  attempted  to  save  her  friend  once 
more.  She  picked  up  one  of  the  Coconut's 
match  covers,  flaunting  the  inscription,  Take 
it  easy,  and  said,  "That's  good  advice." 

Freddie  had  thought  of  what  Nan  was 
tactfully  alluding  to.  She  couldn't  avoid  the 
quip,  "Not  with  a  good  device." 

After  a  few  minutes  she  said,  "There's  no 
danger.  I'll  worry  for  awhile,  but  that  too 
will  pass.    The  thing  at  stake  is  that  I'll  hate 
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myself  as  a  coward  if  I  don't  go  through  with 
it.    Remember  it  is  preparation  for  writing." 

"Well  then,"  agreed  Nan,  "Since  all  but 
stuffy  people  consider  virginity  a  much  over- 
rated virtue,  nothing  should  give  you  stage 
fright." 

No,  Freddie  would  not  have  stage  fright, 
she  promised.  Why  should  she?  Of  course, 
she  had  seen  him  only  twice.  Once  at  a  party 
in  the  country.  They  had  played  baseball, 
and  while  Gregory  was  pausing  on  second 
base  when  he  could  have  made  home,  she 
knew  she  would  see  him  again.  Even  before 
she  met  him,  she  knew  she  wanted  a  date. 
When  she  heard  that  the  brilliant  son  of  a 
successful  author  was  to  be  present,  she  made 
it  a  point  to  be  particularly  agreeable. 

Then  he  called,  he  came,  and  was  prepared 
to  act  like  Caesar.  That  night  Greg  and 
Freddie's  father  discussed  politics.  Freddie's 
father  thought  Greg  a  bit  too  unctuous  even 
for  a  junior  Phi  Bete  who  had  just  landed 
an  extremely  desirable  postion  in  Washing- 
ton the  very  summer  that  he  was  graduated. 
Freddie  could  see  immediately  that  her  father 
didn't  like  Greg.  He  gave  him  that  "You 
mean  no  good  to  my  daughter"  look. 

Freddie  hastened  her  date  out  of  the  house. 
She  knew  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  see  very 
much  of  him.  She  knew  she  had  to  gather 
rose  buds  while  she  might.  She  also  knew  that 
Dad's  character  analyses  were  almost  infallible. 
But  only  from  his  own  standards.  After  all, 
there  was  a  difference  between  Victorians  and 
their  off-spring  who  knew  how  to  live.  Or 
thought  they  did. 

She  and  Greg  left  that  night  for  a  siege 
at  one  of  the  new  spots  in  town  labeled  the 
Victory  Room.  Since  they  both  felt  the  same 
about  the  new  forced  patriotism  of  a  war- 
time capital,  they  left  for  a  more  clubby  place. 

Greg  began  to  sing,  "Soft  lights  and  hard 
liquor,"  from  one  of  his  college  musicals.  He 
then  told  of  the  interesting  etymology  of 
naming  his  Dodge  Donald:  dodge  —  duck  — 
Donald. 

At  the  22  Club,  after  telling  a  few  jokes, 


he  asked  Freddie  what  she  had  done  that 
day.  She  told  him  of  a  provocative  book  she 
had  read,  not  that  day,  but  he  wouldn't  know 
the  difference.  It  made  an  opening  and  an 
impression.  Then  she  told  how  she  and  her 
friends  shocked  a  girl  at  lunch.  That  will 
give  him  a  clue  to  me,  she  thought. 

He  asked  for  one  more,  however.  "What's 
your  major  interest?  I  think  we  are  destined 
to  be  well-acquainted." 

"Hedonism,"  she  answered. 

"Ah.  We'll  get  to  that  later.  Tell  me  about 
your  life  first."  All  men  who  thought  them- 
selves smooth  started  like  that.  And  all 
women  who  were  used  to  it  had  their  answers. 

Freddie  said,  recalling  an  essay,  that  her 
life  was  a  triumvirate:  physical,  emotional, 
and  intellectual.  "Which  facet  do  you  prefer 
first?"  She  played  safe  and  answered  her  own 
questions,  however.  She  must  time  her  own 
openings — her  entrances  —  so  that  she  would 
be  sure  to  have  room  for  an  exit,  if  necessary. 

After  Freddie  gave  him  an  amusing  account 
of  her  schooling,  he  told  her  geographically 
about  himself.  Boston  —  Paris  —  Germany  — 
around  the  world,  and  both  ways. 

Then  the  discussion  of  the  relationship  of 
intellect  and  emotion.  He  dexterously  drove 
at  the  luxury  of  the  libido. 

In  theory  she  agreed.  Intellectually,  she 
had  to  sleep  with  him.  Of  course,  they  only 
implied.  But  tacit  understandings  between 
two  dilettantes  are  as  good  as  a  contract.  .  . 

Inevitable  as  the  past  came  the  next  Satur- 
day night.  By  that  time  Freddie  had  complet- 
ed her  rationalizing.  She  poured  her 
soul  out  to  Nan,  not  to  Greg.  She  couldn't 
afford  to  let  him  consider  her  a  neophyte. 

As  she  and  Nan  said  good-bye  that  Saturday 
afternoon,  Freddie  felt  something  fresh  go 
out  of  her  life.  Why,  when  she  saw  Nan  again 
she  would  no  longer  be  a  girl!  She  would  be 
that  demi-mondaine  that  she  and  her  friends 
fancied  themselves  as  being.  She  felt  at  least 
a  century  older  already.  More  glamor,  but 
less  eagerness  and  curiosity.  No,  not  yet.  She 
was  still  the  same.     It  wasn't  too  late.     Oh, 
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vacillation  again.  You  coward,  she  said  to 
herself.  You  Hamlet:  To  sleep  or  not  to 
sleep  —  passion  sicklied  o'er  by  the  pale  cast 
of  thought  —  Shakespeare  knew  that  too. 

She  stopped  thinking,  when  Greg  knocked 
on  the  door.  It  was  a  tense  moment.  Her 
family  had  just  been  reprimanding  her  for 
going  out  so  often.  And  they  didn't  know 
that  she  had  a  date  that  night,  too.  She  had  a 
strange  sensation,  predominantly  nervousness. 
It  had  come  upon  her  quite  often  recently, 
even  when  she  wasn't  thinking  of  Greg.  There 
was  the  feeling  and  then  her  brain  would  tell 
her  why.  Psychological  thinking.  Proof 
enough  of  the  existence  of  a  subconscious 
mind. 

She  and  Greg  left  immediately.  It  wasn't 
necessary  for  him  to  stay  and  chat  with  her 
parents  this  time.  They  knew  who  he  was, 
and  didn't  need  references.  It  was  funny  the 
way  he  told  who  he  was  the  other  time  he 
was  there.  Most  young  men  had  to  be  prod- 
ded. "And  where  do  you  or  did  you  go  to 
school,  etc."  Perhaps  he  talked  of  his  own 
accord  because  he  was  proud  of  his  name, 
his  money,  his  position,  the  success  of  his 
family. 

He  began  chatting  right  away  in  a  light 
vein.  She  was  forced  to  be  debonaire.  And 
she  wanted  so  to  tell  him  how  she  felt.  Did 
he  have  to  be  so  suave?  Didn't  he  understand 
what  an  epochal  night  this  was?  Something 
inside  Freddie  warned  her  that  it  didn't  mean 


the  same  to  him.  Yet  when  he  kissed  her  and 
reassured  her  —  oh,  well  hell.  Why  not?  But 
he  didn't  indicate  that  they  were  planning 
anything.  Maybe  he  forgot.  Oh,  God  what 
if  he  had  changed  his  mind.  If  she,  a  girl, 
could  say,  "Morality  is  the  defense  mechanism 
of  mediocrity,"  why  couldn't  he?  Nietzche's 
epigrams  had  become  a  part  of  her  own  life. 
Those  she  knew  to  be  sound.  But  how 
did  she  know  that  they  were  sound?  Well, 
she  was  determined  to  find  out  tonight  if 
for  no  other  reason  than  to  provide  a  scienti- 
fic background  for  her  favorite  epigrams. 

The  thought  that  he  might  be  afraid  gave 
her  courage. 

She  was  able  to  be  as  gay  and  impersonal 
as  he  while  they  were  dancing  and  joking 
until  the  Ritz  closed  at  one.  Their  dancing 
came  to  an  end. 

Then  the  nervous  feeling  came  back  once 
more.  But  again  it  was  overpowered  by  the 
thought  that  he  might  have  been  just  talking 
a  game.  Every  one  of  the  hundred  times 
that  she  became  scared  in  the  next  two  hours, 
that  thought  occurred  to  her.  When  she  wasn't 
afraid  because  of  the  lethargy  of  custom,  she 
saw  the  beauty  of  the  whole  affair.  It  was 
the  word  "beauty"  like  those  little  thoughts 
that  creep  upon  one,  unconditioned  by  the 
conscience,  that  revealed  to  her  her  own  true 
feelings. 

(Continued  on  page  26) 


THE  TALENTED  TOMATO 

A  remarkable  talented  thing  the  tomato; 
You  think  it's  solid  and  take  a  lot-o. 
Spot-o. 


1st.  Freshman.    What's  The  Lantern? 

2nd.  Freshman.     I  don't  know.     I  think  somebody  started  it  once. 
— Honestly  don't  Freshmen  say  the  CUTEST  things? 
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A  Happy  Birthday 


By  Liselotte  Mezger 


GOSH!  It  was  dull  sitting  in  study  period 
with  no  work  to  do;  and  it  was  hard  to 
talk  without  being  caught,  with  keen-eyed  Mr. 
Jones  staring  at  you.  But,  if  you  tried  hard, 
you  could  fool  him  by  scribbling  with  a  pen- 
cil and  talking  out  of  the  side  of  your  mouth. 

"Psst!  Kay,  did  you  get  your  French  done?" 
said  Rona. 

"Almost.  Wait,  I'm  on  the  last  sentence 
now — Whew,  that's  done,"  she  slammed  shut 
her  book  so  loud  that  Mr.  Jones  stared  at 
her.  "The  story  for  French  reminds  me  of 
that  movie  at  the  Grand — you  know,  the  one 
about  a  thief  and  India  and  everything." 

"That's  one  movie  I'd  love  to  see,"  Rona 
whispered.  "I  don't  think  there  are  many 
good  ones  just  now  but  that  ought  to  be  swell. 
It's  like  a  fairy-tale  and  I  still  like  fairy-tales." 

It  was  always  like  that.  Rona  chose  her 
movies,  her  music,  her  books  and  friends  with 
such  care  that  she  was  not  very  popular.  Be- 
ing at  die  head  of  the  class  didn't  help  either. 
But  Kay  was  different.  She  loved  the  classics, 
too,  and  yet  she  was  popular.  A  tall,  efficient 
girl,  she  was  a  leader  in  her  class  and  Rona 
adored  her  with  an  adoration  which  some- 
times bothered  the  older  girl.  But  they  were 
best  friends  and  had  wonderful  times  together. 
Kay  said  after  a  pause,  "Friday's  your  birth- 
day, isn't  it?  Why  don't  you  come  to  my 
house  for  supper  and  we'll  go  to  the  movies 
together  afterwards?  I've  been  planning  it 
for  a  long  time." 

A  question  arose  in  Rona's  mind  but 
disappeared  quickly,  for  she  was  not  in  the 
habit  of  questioning  Kay. 

"Oh,  I'd  love  to,"  Rona  said.  "I'll  ask 
as  soon  as  I  get  home."  That  was  another 
thing.     Rona  always  had  to  "ask"  before  she 


went  anywhere  or  did  anything.     Often  the 

answer  was  "no". 

#       #       # 

Rona  awoke  early  on  her  fifteenth  birthday. 
It  was  absolutely  impossible  to  sleep  any  long- 
er. She  was  thinking  of  the  resolve  she  had 
made  last  night.  She  was  fifteen  now  and  she 
had  to  make  Papa  understand  that  she  was 
old  enough  to  decide  things  for  herself — like 
whether  she  should  go  to  a  basketball  game  or 
whether  she  should  try  out  for  the  play.  She 
realized  that  this  would  never  be,  or  at  least 
not  for  a  while.  Oh,  well.  Rona  sighed  and 
turned  over.  This  brought  her  face  to  face 
with  the  clock  and  she  saw  that  it  was  time 
to  get  up.  Today  she  would  wear  the  maroon 
corduroy  with  the  long  sleeves  she  had  made. 
There  were  new  maroon  socks,  too.  It  was 
fun  to  plan  what  you  were  going  to  wear 
ahead  of  time.  She  dressed  and  combed  her 
long,  brown  hair  which  she  braided  and 
pinned  around  her  head.  How  she  wished  it 
were  short  like  other  girls'. 

At  breakfast  there  was  a  pile  of  presents 
beside  her  plate  and  a  cake  full  of  lighted 
candles.  In  the  dreary  morning,  everyone's 
eyes  shone  with  the  candlelight.  Even  the 
ordinary  plates  and  knives  were  transformed. 
"Happy  Birthday"  was  sung  and  everyone  was 
very  nice  to  her.    Mm,  and  the  cake  was  good. 

There  was  some  birthday  cake  in  her  lunch, 
too.  No  one  knew  it  was  a  special  cake  but 
Kay.  That  made  it  rather  lonely,  somehow. 
Suddenly  Kay  leaned  over  and  said,  "Shall 
I  tell  them  it's  your  birthday?" 
smile.  It  was  odd.  She,  somehow,  wanted 
them  to  know  and  yet  she  became  uneasy  at 

"Oh,  no,"  Rona  said  with  an  embarrassed 
smile.  It  was  odd.  She,  somehow,  wanted 
them  to  know  and  yet  she  became  uneasy  at 
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the  mere  thought  that  they  should  know.  Sud- 
denly she  looked  up  and  saw  that  all  her 
friends  at  the  table  were  smiling  at  her  as  if 
making  fun  of  her  inwardly.  Rona  quickly 
looked  down  in  confusion.  She  was  used  to 
being  looked  at  in  that  way  if  she  did  not 
understand  a  joke  or  was  doing  something 
wrong.  It  made  her  feel  as  if  there  were  ants 
in  her  lunch  or  something.  Yet  she  was  sure 
nothing  was  wrong. 

Later,  in  class  she  was  hot  with  excitement 
thinking  about  this  afternoon.  Something  was 
boiling  inside  her.  She  felt  like  a  jug  of 
fermenting  cider  which  wants  to  "pop"  its 
cork.  She  was  glad  she  had  a  watch  to  look 
at  secretly  instead  of  having  to  turn  around 
and  look  at  the  big  clock.  Finally  the  first 
bell  rang  and  then,  the  last  one. 

It  was  fun  getting  off  at  a  different  bus  stop 
and  walking  down  a  different  road.  When 
they  entered  the  front  porch,  they  stamped 
the  snow  from  their  feet  and  took  off  their 
overshoes.  Then  they  entered  the  house  and 
Rona  said  "How  do  you  do"  very  carefully, 
as  she  had  been  taught,  to  Kay's  grandmother 
and  grandfather,  with  whom  she  lived. 

"Oh,  Kay,  I  love  your  room,"  Rona  ex- 
claimed. It  was  smaller  and  more  poorly 
furnished  than  Rona's  but  it  had  a  radio, 
although  an  old  one,  beside  the  bed  and 
books  and  a  collection  of  little  objects,  mostly 
china. 

Kay  started  combing  her  hair  before  the 
dressing-table.  "John  was  going  to  give  me  a 
new  dressing-table  set  for  Christmas  but,  since 
this  was  my  mother's,  he  thought  he'd  better 
not." 

"John's  awfully  nice  in  little  ways  like 
that,"  Rona  sighed.  "It  must  be  nice  to  have 
someone  to  go  out  with,  especially  if  he's  that 
considerate.  I'll  bet  you  can't  wait  'til  he 
gets  home  from  college." 

"I  never  can,"  said  Kay,  trying  not  to  let 
too  much  of  her  emotion  show.  "Do  you 
know  that  I  have  my  calendar  marked  with 
a  heart  on  every  day  he  took  me  out?" 

"No?    Oh,  let  me  see  itl"  said  Rona  delight- 


fully amazed.  The  calendar  was  full  of  hearts 
in  the  summer  months  but  they  ended  abrupt- 
ly in  September,  the  month  when  college 
starts. 

"Kay,"  said  Rona  shyly,  "I  hope  you  won't 
mind  if  I  ask  a  question."  They  were  lying 
on  the  candlewick  bedspread. 

"Well,  I  won't  know  'til  you  ask  so  you 
might  as  well." 

"Does  John  kiss  you  often?"  Rona  said 
hesitatingly. 

"Oh,"  Kay  laughed,  a  little  embarrassed. 
"Well,  sometimes." 

"Do  they — I  mean — well,  does  he  do  it  like 
it's  done  in  the  movies?" 

"Well,  not  exactly.  On  our  first  date,  he 
brought  me  home  and  we  stayed  in  the  car. 
Suddenly  he  said  'May  I?'  and  I  said,  'What?' 
'You  know!'  Of  course,  I  knew  but — well — 
Well,  anyway  I  said  'Next  time.'  I  was  em- 
barrassed, though." 

Rona  said  nothing  for  a  while,  thinking 
about  this  information.  So  love  was  really 
most  of  what  they  said  it  was.  For  she  had 
no  doubt  that  Kay  loved  John.  Suddenly, 
Kay's  grandmother  came  in. 

"The  girls — I  mean  some  of  my  friends  have 
come,  Kay."    Then  she  disappeared. 

"I  hope  you  won't  mind  but  some  of 
Mother's  friends  are  going  to  eat  with  us," 
Kay  said.  Although  Rona  was  naturally  a 
little  disappointed,  she,  of  course,  said  she 
didn't  mind.  The  two  friends  slid  from  the 
bed.  Rona's  corduroy  was  all  fuzzy  from  the 
bedspread  and  for  a  while  they  worked  hard 
to  get  it  off.  Then  Rona  seated  herself  in  a 
chair  and  examined  a  necklace  which  was 
John's  gift  to  Kay  for  Christmas.  It  was  beau- 
tiful. 

All  at  once,  the  door  opened  and  six  girls 
came  trooping  in  with  cries  of  "Happy  Birth- 
day." There  were  all  Rona's  friends,  the  nic- 
est girls  in  the  class.  They  were  here  to  honor 
her  birthday.  Rona  couldn't  believe  it;  she 
was  shaking  so  and  the  tears  would  hardly 
stay  where  they  belonged.  Finally,  after  what 
seemed  a  long  time  but  was  really  only  some 
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seconds,  Rona  controlled  herself  enough  to 
give  them  all  a  big  smile  and  thank  them. 
Not  knowing  what  else  to  say,  she  cried,  "Just 
look  at  my  dress;  it's  all  fuzzy  from  the  bed- 
spread!" Everyone  laughed  at  this  and  then 
they  took  off  their  coats. 

Kay's  grandmother  called  them  all  to  sup- 
per. Now  Rona  understood  why  Kay  hadn't 
wanted  to  play  the  piano  a  while  ago.  One 
could  see  the  dining-room  from  the  piano! 
It  was  beautiful.  Kay  had  decorated  it  with 
Valentine  hearts  made  by  herself.  The  silver 
had  the  same  shine  as  this  morning,  from  a 
big  cake.  Two  cakes  for  one  birthday!  It 
was  too  good  to  be  true!     Rona  sat  at  one 


end  of  the  table,  before  the  cake,  and  Kay  at 
the  other.  Having  so  many  friends  there  in 
her  honor  made  Rona  feel  that  they  really 
did  like  her.  It  was  different  at  home.  Every- 
one liked  you  in  spite  of  everything.  Here 
you  had  to — well — work  to  make  people  like 
you  and  it  was,  somehow,  more  gratifying  to 
sit  at  this  table  than  at  the  table  this  morning 
at  breakfast. 

Everyone  talked  and  talked.  Games  must 
be  found  to  entertain  most  people;  but  when 
a  group  of  friends,  especially  girls,  are  to- 
gether, they  need  only  a  place  to  sit  and  they 
have  all  they  can  do  just  telling  each  other 
(Continued  on  page  28) 


Meatless  Days 


By  Kitty  Rand 


Beans,  peas,  spinach  and  fish 
Where  before  have  I  seen  this  delectable  dish. 
I  didn't  much  mind  the  week  before  week  before  last, 
But  since  then  the  meals  have  gone  slowly,  the  days  have  gone  fast. 
It  seems  to  me  I'm  always  pickin' 
At  the  land  or  sea  version  of  the  versatile  chicken; 
So  brooding  like  a  hen 
(My  God,  there's  that  word  again.) 
I  will  arise  and  go  to  the  Inn, 

Doubtless  to  find  that  today  they  too  specialize  in  the  wing  and  the  fin. 
Oh  well,  it's  one  way  to  bring  the  war 
To  Bryn  Mawr. 
So  like  a  good  child  I  will  try 
For  the  duration  to  eat  my  vitami. 
So  I  straighten  my  spine,  up  with  my  rib  cage, 
Tuck  in  my  napkin   (I'm  still  in  the  bib  stage), 
And  say,  "What  a  beautiful  meal  I'm  about  to  eat. 
How  did  they  know  I  was  tired  of  meat. 
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All  of  Her  Laughter 

(Continued  from  page  21) 

Freddie  knew  that  she  wanted  him.  Thai 
was  the  truth  standing  nude  and  unashamed. 
It  burst  upon  her  clear  and  distinct  in  the 
midst  of  rapid,  empty  little  fears. 

"Where  are  we  going?"  she  ventured. 
"My  idea  was  to  get  as  far  away  from  people 
as  possible.    Was  that  yours?"  Gregory  afraid? 
Ha  ha!    That  idea  could  no  longer  be  a  com- 
fort.    It  was  just  a  fake  anyway. 

It  was  the  mystic  idea  of  beauty  that  came 
to  her  aid  once  more.  "Yes,"  said  Freddie. 
"How  about  your  apartment?"  She  was 
amazed  at  her  own  boldness  and  especially 
at  the  calmness  that  accompanied  it.  .  . 

Freddie  had  a  feeling  that  the  apartment,  or 
room,  rather,  would  be  like  a  French  novel. 
She  knew  that  it  would  be  rather  Bohemian — 
shelves  of  books — a  liquor  bottle — a  side  street. 
She  would  see  the  rainy  street  from  the  win- 
dow, as  she  lay  on  the  studio  couch.  She 
and  Greg  together.  She  knew  that  there  would 
be  the  faint  illumination  of  a  far-away  moon. 
She  would  see  his  magnificent  body  standing 
nude  and  unashamed  like  the  vision  of  truth 
that  she  had  conjured  in  her  mind.  And  she 
pictured  herself  just  like  the  vision,  just  like 
Gregory,  only  with  a  string  of  pearls. 

It  was  just  about  like  the  way  she  imagined, 
only  there  was  no  moonlight.  Just  a  street 
lamp.  The  only  other  change  was  the  quiver- 
ing, almost  non-existent  sensation  —  pain, 
yet  not  pain  —  that  played  tag  through  her 
veins.  It  was  haunting  like  far-eastern  musk. 
Then,  too,  the  cheapness  of  the  French 
novel  aspect  was  further  removed  by  the  ex- 
quisite bits  of  poetry  that  he  read  her  from 
The  Prophet.  In  the  presence  of  poetry 
Freddie  wasn't  in  a  room,  but  on  Mt.  Olympus; 
they  weren't  drinking  scotch,  but  ambrosia; 
she  wasn't  with  a  man  who  was  exploiting  her, 
but  with  the  Spirit  of  the  secret  of  existence. 
That  was  how  she  was  going  to  remember  it 
every  time  she  read  The  Prophet's  words 
in  Kahil  Gibran's  book: 

"Then  said  Almitra,  Speak  to  us  of  Love. 


.  .  .  And  with  a  great  voice  he  said: 
When  love  beckons  to  you,  follow  him, 
.  .  .  And  when  his  wings  enfold  you  yield 

to  him, 
Though    the    sword    hidden    among    his 

pinions  may  wound  you. 
.  .  .   (And  if  you  are  in  fear)  .  .  .  pass  out 

of   love's    threshing-floor, 
Into  the  seasonless  world  where  you 
shall  laugh,  but  not  all  of  your  laughter, 
and  weep,  but  not  all  of  your  tears.  .  ." 
The  next  day  Fredrica  Chase  arose  at  eight 
in  the  morning.     The  whole  family  was  in 
the  room  eating  a  prosaic  breakfast.  She  went 
to  the  'phone.    "Hello.    May  I  speak  to  Nan, 
please?" 
"Hello?" 
"Hi,  Nan." 

"Oh,  you,  dear.    Well — " 
"Yes." 

"Well,  well!" 

Then   Nan   laughed,   but   not   all   of   her 
laughter.  .  .  Freddie  laughed — all  of  hers. 
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A  Happy  Birthday 


(Continued  from  page  25) 

about  boyfriends  and  such.  Every  once  in  a 
while,  however,  Rona  drifted  from  the  talk 
and  wondered  anew  that  this  celebration  was 
really  for  her. 

At  last,  everyone  had  had  a  piece  of  cake, 
cut  by  Rona,  and  they  trooped  out  to  get  their 
coats  and  walk  to  the  train  for  the  movies. 
On  the  way,  they  bought  some  candy.  All 
through  the  movie,  candy  was  passed  to  and 
fro.  The  movie  was  wonderful,  but  it  certain- 
ly wasn't  the  main  thing  in  Rona's  visit  to 
Kay  as  Rona  had  originally  thought.  Oh,  no! 
The  supper  was  far  more  important. 

Afterwards,  in  the  train  coming  from  the 
movies,  everyone  was  laughing  and  talking 
boisterously.  Rona  laughed  in  spells  at  silly 
jokes.  It  was  satisfying  to  laugh  so  hard  you 
couldn't  stop.  In  laughing  that  way,  you 
somehow  reached  a  depth  so  low  within  your- 
self that  you  scoop  out  the  worries  hidden 
down  there.  It  wasn't  until  later  that  Rona 
realized  how  very  loud  and  ill-mannered  they 
seemed  to  other  passengers.  But  it  really  didn't 
matter. 

When  at  last  it  was  time  to  leave,  Rona 
thanked  Kay  and  her  grandmother  more  sin- 
cerely than  she  had  ever  thanked  anyone. 
Kay  said,  pointing  to  one  of  the  girls,  "Here's 
the  'uncle'  who  is  going  to  take  you  home." 
Kay  had  told  Rona  that  her  uncle  would  drive 
her  home. 

Rona's  mother  was  still  reading,  waiting  for 
Rona.  Rona  said,  excitement  creeping 
through  her  voice,  "Mother,  it  was  a  surprise 
party!  Kay  invited  the  girls  for  a  party  for 
me!"  Her  mother  smiled  and  told  her  to 
hurry  to  bed. 

In  bed,  Rona  suddenly  realized  what  Kay 
meant  by  saying  that  she  "had  planned  it  for 
a  long  time"  and  why  the  girls  had  smiled 
at  her  at  lunch.  Now  perhaps  she  wouldn't 
have  to  worry  about  people  not  liking  her, 
she  thought.  Perhaps  they  had  really  liked 
her  all  the  time.  At  least,  Rona  would  think 
so. 
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HIDE-AND-SEEK.  A  deadly  game 
of  it  with  the  T.  N.  T.  of  depth 
charge  and  torpedo.  That's  a  game  only 
for  steady  nerves! 

But  what  isn't  these  days— with  all  of 
us  fighting,  working,  living  at  the  high- 
est tempo  in  years.  Smoking,  too— per- 
haps even  more  than  you  used  to. 

If  Camels  are  not  your  present  brand, 
try  them.  Not  just  because  they're  the 
favorite  in  the  service  or  at  home- 
but  for  the  sake  of  your  own  smoking 
enjoyment,  try   Camels.   Put   them   to 

e  "T-Zone"  test  described  below  and 
make  your  own  comparisons. 
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The  "T-ZONE"— Taste  and  Throat— is  the  proving 
ground  for  cigarettes.  Only  your  taste  and  throat 
can  decide  which  cigarette  tastes  best  to  you  .  .  . 
and  how  it  affects  your  throat.  For  your  taste  and 
throat  are  absolutely  individual  to  you.  Based 
on  the  experience  of  millions  of  smokers,  we  be- 
lieve Camels  will  suit  your  "T-ZONE"  to  a  "T." 
Prove  it  for  yourself! 
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GYROSCOPE  GIRL  — Pretty  Rosemary  Gregory  (above) 
calibrates  automatic  directional  devices  at  a  Sperry 
Gyroscope  Co.  plant,  and  she's  just  as  partial  to  Camels 
as  the  fighting  men  who  depend  on  her  precision.  She 
says:  "Camels  suit  me  better  all  ways.  For  my  taste 
and  my  throat,  Camels  are  tops  with  a  capital  T!" 
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MILDNESS  WTASTE 

that's  what  the  real  pleasure  of  smoking  adds  up  to 

Up  at  dawn  or  to  bed  at  dawn... fresh  or  fagged, 
more  smokers  every  day  are  finding  this  out 
...  for  Real  Smoking  Pleasure  it's  Chesterfield's 
Milder,  Better  Taste  every  time. 
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Editorial 

Two  Southern  girls  were  talking,  "So  the  parade  was  going  by  and  when 
one  of  the  niggers  said,  'Those  boys  leave  and  I'll  get  me  a  white  girl'  the  man 
just  naturally  up  and  shot  him."  "That's  what  he  should  have  done."  "Of 
course.  Imagine."  It  seems  hardly  credible,  but  these  opinions  were  recently 
and  rather  proudly  voiced  in  a  Bryn  Mawr  smoking  room.  There  were  a  lot 
of  people  around.  The  usual  bridge  game  was  going  on  vaguely,  and  somebody 
was  sprawled  in  front  of  the  fire  reading  The  Cosmopolitan,  but  nobody  had 
enough  energy  or  enough  interest  to  contradict.  What  can  possibly  be  said 
to  excuse  such  bigotry  in  the  one  case  and  such  lethargy  in  the  other?  The 
opinions  were  unconsidered?  That  makes  the  situation  all  the  worse  for  it 
indicates  a  rigidity  of  attitude  which  one  might  expect  to  find  in  a  woman  of 
seventy  who's  'really  an  old  dear,'  but  which  is  surprising  in  a  college  student. 
And  what  about  the  other  people  in  the  room?  A  lot  may  depend  on  two  clubs 
and  we  admit  it's  nice  to  see  the  girl  with  a  retrouse  nose  getting  her  man 
but  surely  some  versatile  soul  could  have  left  these  occupations  long  enough 
to  defend  more  generally  accepted  values. 

These  things  that  take  up  so  much  time  and  that  are,  apparently,  so 
engrossing,  how  do  they  get  started?  Someone  wanders  in  before  dinner, 
"I'm  bored  with  this  damned  place.  Where's  a  fourth?"  Or  girl  enters,  picks 
up  Life,  Look  or  Time  and  settles.  "What  a  day!"  These  phenomena  are,  of 
course,  to  be  observed  in  any  institution.  Grouching  and  relaxation,  they're 
perfectly  natural  and  safe  rather  than  otherwise.  In  themselves  they  don't 
bother  us,  but  the  general  listless  atmosphere,  the  usual  level  of  conversation, 
the  monotony  within  that  level  and  incidents  of  which  the  one  just  mentioned 
is  a  striking  example  do  bother  us.  They  bother  us  so  much  that  we  tried 
to  do  a  little  discreet  research  on  the  Bryn  Mawr  student's  non-academic 
activities. 

Most  of  the  information  we  got  cannot,  unfortunately,  be  published.  All 
of  the  people  we  spoke  to  reported  inefficiency,  thoughtlessness,  unpunctuality, 
and,  worst  of  all,  a  certain  eagerness  to  assume  responsibility  without  any  notion 
of  what  that  responsibility  would  entail.  None  of  them,  however,  were  willing 
to  have  the  examples  they  gave  quoted  directly,  and  although  their  reluctance 
is  understandable,  we  regret  not  being  able  to  give  you  more  detailed  inform- 
ation. Still,  you  must  have  heard  complaints  about  posters  not  done  in  time, 
pledges  not  collected,  that  sum  which  won't  total  because  a  dollar's  been  mislaid 
etc.  We  ourselves  should  like  to  make  a  bitter  aside  about  the  ineffectuality 
of  deadlines.  "When  do  you  intend  to  get  this  done?"  we  asked  someone  once. 
"Oh,  eventually." 

That  'eventually'  intrigued  us.  It  summed  up  matters  so  well.  Inefficiency 
could  no  longer  be  dismissed  with  a  specific  'damnl'    We  had  to  face  the  apathy 
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which  caused  it.  Anyone  who's  ever  tried  to  get  a  group  together  for  any 
purpose  from  cornhusking  to  philosophic  discussion  will  understand  what  we 
mean  by  apathy.  So  will  anyone  who's  noticed  the  same,  few  faces  in  current 
events  or  in  Goodhart  lectures  week  after  week.  We  all  act  as  if  college  were 
a  sort  of  cocoon  that  would  split  every  four  years  to  let  its  metamorphosed 
contents  surprise  a  somewhat  naive  but  interested  world.  We  have  it  on  good 
authority  though,  that  a  caterpillar  is  much  more  active  than  would  appear. 
Can  the  same  thing  be  said  for  us?    An  inside  view  is  not  reassuring. 

Lack  of  interest  is  largely  responsible  for  the  type  of  inefficiency  we've 
been  forced  to  notice  here,  but  this  lack  of  interest  has,  itself,  a  cause  in  the 
absence  of  individually  meaningful  standards  and  widely  personalized  aims. 
We  have  never  understood  why  the  word  'personal'  should  offend  Bryn  Mawr 
ears,  especially  since  we  are  in  no  position  to  be  superior  to  anything  we  need 
so  badly.  A  litde  personal  examination  and  integration  of  the  things  we 
learned  at  home  and  the  things  we're  taught  here,  a  little  connection  between 
ourselves  and  what  we  read  in  the  papers,  a  little  significance  in  our  studies, 
these  things  would  change  the  whole  pace  and  quality  of  our  life  here.  With 
them,  four  years  spent  on  Latin  forms  are  justifiable,  without  them,  well — you 
could  muzzle  Southerners,  work  out  elaborate  systems  of  fines  and  rules,  give 
us  all  shots  of  adrenalin  every  morning  but  without  them,  it  seems  a  shame  to 
waste  defense  factory  brawn  carrying  books  over  to  Taylor. 


The  Enemy 


A  biting  western  wind  swept  down  from 
the  mountains  and  sent  the  long  grass  scurry- 
ing in  undulating  waves  before  it.  It  dipped 
into  those  tiny  California  valley  towns  and 
chased  merrily  through  diose  huge  thousand 
acre  ranches.  It  touched  all  these,  and  more. 
It  seeped  under  the  door  and  through  the 
windows  of  Nomo  Konoye's  weather-beaten 
farmhouse,  and  it  scattered  weeds  and  crum- 
pled papers  through  his  neat  little  farmyard. 

Nomo  was  distressed  at  seeing  all  this,  for 
he  tried  so  hard  to  keep  his  farm  neat  and 
clean  and  this  only  meant  that  he'd  have  to 
go  over  it  again  with  a  rake  in  the  morning. 
His  withered  little  yellow  face  knotted  in 
a  frown,  and  he  would  have  liked  to  have 
complained   to  someone,   but  he  was   alone. 


There  was  no  one  to  sympathize  with  him, 
and  really  nothing  he  could  do  about  this 
feeling  of  loneliness,  for  he  lived  the  same 
weather-beaten  existence  that  his  house  did, 
set  off  from  the  highway  and  a  little  apart 
from  the  neighboring  farms.  Of  course,  there 
had  been  his  wife,  until  about  three  years 
ago,  and  then  the  whistling  wind  hadn't 
mattered.  Those  had  been  good  times  then, 
even  for  a  litde  Japanese  farmer  in  a  white 
man's  world,  but  what  could  he  do,  now? 

He  reluctantly  picked  up  the  ruffled  news- 
paper, and  the  wind  still  beat  impatiently  on 
the  windows. 

Stolidly,  he  reflected  upon  the  alien  exis- 
tence that  he  lived.  After  all,  what  could 
he,  almost  a  man  from  another  world,  expect 
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to  find  among  all  these  strange  people?  Oh, 
they  were  pleasant  enough,  his  neighbors,  I 
suppose.  They'd  always  smile  at  him,  they'd 
usually  say,  "Hiyah,  Nomo!"  Maybe  even  old 
Mr.  Merritt  would  stop  and  chat  for  awhile, 
ask  him  how  his  diick-stalked  celery  crop  was 
coming  along.  But  that  didn't  mean  anything 
for  that  was  as  far  as  it  ever  went,  and  he 
was  lonely.  There  were  no  friends  for  Nome 
in  this  quiet  California  valley. 

The  paper  slipped  off  his  lap  .  .  .  But  why 
shouldn't  they  be  his  friends.  He  had  always 
been  willing  to  lend  a  hand,  when  needed, 
and  to  share  the  same  responsibilities  with 
them.  He  thought  of  the  time  when  he  en- 
dangered his  own  crops  by  lending  old  man 
Merritt  all  those  crates  to  get  the  produce 
out  of  the  fields  in  the  face  of  a  threatening 
storm.  He  thought  of  the  times  when  he  had 
stood  on  the  bank  of  a  flooding,  snow-swollen 
river,  struggling  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
these  same  neighbors  to  keep  the  rising  waters 
out  of  the  fields. 

He  thought  of  all  these,  and  he  thought, 
too,  of  the  time  when  Joe  Healy,  red-faced 
and  cursing,  had  hurled  him  down  a  flight 
of  stairs.  And  finally,  he  was  alone.  He  had 
no  friends,  and  it  was  an  unhappy  little 
yellow-skinned  man  who  would  sit  in  that 
clean  little  parlor  and  read  the  newspaper, 
night  after  night. 

He  ground  the  heel  of  his  slipper  into  the 
newspaper,  and  the  wind  knocked  warningly 
on  the  windows. 

Nomo  had  been  listening  to  the  radio  all 
afternoon,  and  it  terrified  him.  The  reports 
had  come  in  all  afternoon  .  .  .  Pearl  Harbor 
raided  .  .  .  Philippines  in  danger  .  .  .  Japs 
approaching  Hong  Kong  .  .  .  Wake  Island  un- 
der attack.  Why  had  his  own  countrymen 
started  a  war?  Why  should  anyone  attack 
peaceful  Hawaii?  Why  were  they  so  foolish? 
He  couldn't  understand.  He  thought  at  first 
that  it  must  be  a  hoax,  and  then  the  voice 
of  an  excited  announcer  filled  the  room  and 
it  was  harsh.     He  was  more  alone  than  ever. 


now. 


The  little  farmer,  sitting  in  his  worn  arm- 
chair, shivered,  but  it  wasn't  cold.  In  fact, 
there  hadn't  been  any  wind  all  day.  He 
thought  that  he  might  feel  better  if  he  could 
turn  the  radio  off,  but  it  fascinated  him,  made 
him  lie  back  helplessly  in  his  arm-chair,  while 
the  voice  went  on.  He  felt  as  though  he  were 
caught  in  a  trap,  but  escape  would  be  so  dif- 
ficult. 

It  was  dark  across  the  fields  and  it  was  black 
along  the  highways,  for  the  nights  were  early 
in  December.  It  was  not  the  sort  of  night 
that  a  frightened  little  Japanese  farmer  would 
be  expected  to  use  for  travelling,  but  Nomo 
was  certain,  Nomo  knew  that  he  had  to  get 
out  of  this  valley.  Perhaps  he  could  go  to 
San  Francisco,  where  he  had  a  few  friends.  He 
didn't  know  but  he  did  know  that  he  would 
probably  not  want  to  speak  to  old  Mr.  Merritt 
or  any  of  his  neighbors  again.     Now. 

He  bundled  into  a  threadbare  gray  coat, 
and,  with  no  thought  of  further  improving 
his  appearance,  he  turned  off  both  the  lights 
and  the  radio.  He  was  particularly  careful, 
tonight,  when  he  locked  the  door,  and  he 
tried  the  knob  several  times  before  turning, 
satisfied,  down  toward  the  garage.  A  forbid- 
ding dark  gray  sky  had  massed  itself  behind 
the  ugly  corrugated  iron  garage,  and  Nomo 
felt  nervous  as  he  fumbled  with  the  padlock. 
He  couldn't  very  well  explain  the  feeling, 
for  he  was  hardly  an  educated  man,  but  he 
knew  that  it  was  present,  just  the  same.  He 
whirled  with  a  start  when  a  bird  swooped 
past,  low  against  the  sky,  and  came  to  a  sudden 
rest  on  a  nearby  sapling. 

"Stop  being  an  old  fool,  Nomo!"  Yes,  how 
could  a  flying  bird  possibly  sound  like  foot- 
steps on  the  gravel  drive?  Well,  it  must 
have  been  just  imagination.  Those  jumpy 
nerves,  too, — he'd  have  to  do  something  about 
them.  He  looked  around  again  and  the 
black  night-bird  rose  from  its  swaying  perch 
and  soared  over  the  house. 

He  felt  relieved,  for  there  was  nothing,  now. 
Nothing  but  those  three  or  four  lanterns  com- 
ing jerkily  across  the  fields  toward  the  spot 
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where  his  darkened  house  was  outlined  black- 
ly against  the  horizon.  Was  there  anything 
to  fear  here  in  the  quiet  California  valley? 
He  backed  the  car  cautiously  out  of  the  gar- 
age, with  the  lights  turned  off.  The  lanterns 
were  closer,  and  he  could  make  out  the  figures 
which  were  carrying  them.  Two  of  them  had 
broken  away  from  the  little  group  and  were 
starting  to  run  toward  the  garage,  now.  Was 
there  anything  to  fear — ? 

The  leaders  were  beside  the  car  now,  and 
Nomo  saw  that  one  of  them  was  Joe  Healy, 
who  lurched  drunkenly  against  the  front  fen- 
der. His  face  was  red  and  mottled — more  so 
than  usual,  thought  Nomo,  although  he  could 
not  tell  why  for  the  life  of  him  he  noticed 
that  detail  then,  for  he  was  petrified  in  his 
seat  behind  the  wheel.  A  face  and  arms  were 
shoved  through  the  window  of  the  car  and  a 
hoarse  muttering  from  behind  brought  the 
frightened  little  man  to  his  senses. 

"Get  that  yellow  bastard  out  here  in  the 
open,  Joel" 


What  was  this,  anyway?  And  then  Nomo 
realized  that  he  was  their  enemy.  He  had 
been  their  enemy  before,  because  he  was 
different,  and  now  he  would  be  their  enemy, 
because  he  was  the  same  as  a  lot  of  little 
yellow  men  in  the  Pacific.    He  whimpered. 

He  couldn't  resist  for  the  arms  that  held 
him  were  many  and  strong  and  the  lanterns 
were  blinding.  He  couldn't  resist — a  fist 
struck  him  in  the  mouth,  and  drew  away  with 
blood  on  the  knotty  knuckle.  He  couldn't 
resist — and  the  fists  struck  him  again  and 
again  and  he  was  on  the  ground. 

They  kicked  him,  too,  while  he  lay  there. 
They  kicked  him  until  his  back  and  sides 
were  black  and  swollen.  They  left  him  there, 
clothes  torn  and  face  bleeding,  lying  there  in 
the  gravel  driveway. 

And  the  quivering  little  man  kept  repeat- 
ing to  himself  in  a  croaking,  bewildered  whis- 
per, "I  am  their  enemy.  I  am  their  enemy. 
I  am.  .  .  " 

George  Foxcroft  Morse 


Psalms  of  the  Depraved 


i 

Dr.  Crenshaw  is  my  professor 
I  shall  not  pass. 

He  maketh  me  to  go  down  to  the  chem  lab. 
He  leadeth  me  beside  distilled  waters 
He  restoreth  my  unknown. 
He  leadeth  me  in  the  paths  of  Chemistry 
For  my  mind's  sake. 

Yea,  though  I  walk  through  the  valley  of  the 
Odor  of  H2S 
I  will  fear  no  evil 
For  Veronica  is  with  me: 
Her  tubes  and  her  flasks  they  comfort  me. 
Thou  preparest  a  quiz  before  me 
In  the  presence  of  mine  ignorance, 
I  anoint  now  my  filter  with  AgNOS 
My  test  tube  runneth  over. 
Surely  Miss  Lanman  and  Dr.  Crenshaw 
Shall  follow  me  all  the  days  of  my  life 
And  I  will  dwell  in  the  Freshman  chem.  lab 
Forever!!! 

Three  Freshman  Chemists 
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Keviewt 


Some  Odes  of  Pindar 


Mr.  Lattimore  has  turned  the  Odes  of 
Pindar  into  readable  English.  Those  who  do 
not  read  Greek  may  now  gain  some  knowledge 
of  what  the  shouting  has  been  about.  Those 
who  do  read  Greek  will  admire,  and  cease 
to  consider  the  enjoyment  of  Pindar  their 
exclusive  possession.  The  English  is  close 
enough  to  the  original  to  give  a  good  idea 
what  the  Greek  was  like.  It  is  good  poetry 
in  its  own  right. 

No  translation  is  a  substitute  for  the  read- 
ing of  literature  in  the  original.  It  exists 
because  a  good  translation  is  so  very  much 
better  than  nothing,  because  it  is  fun  for 
those  who  do  it  well,  and  because  it  constitutes 
an  implied  commentary  on  the  original — with- 
out the  temptation  of  formal  commentary  to 
be  irrelevant  and  to  overemphasize  the  per- 
sonality of  the  interpreter.  Mr.  Lattimore's 
translation  by  its  tone  removes  obstacles  far 
greater  than  the  barrier  of  language.  Pindar 
has  suffered  to  the  extreme  an  injustice  to 
which  the  entire  poetic  tribe  is  heir.  He  has 
been  exalted  to  a  height  which  amounts  to 
ostracism.  He  is  supposed  to  be  too  obscure 
and  rarified  for  the  ordinary  reader.  Mr.  Latti- 
more disenchants  the  atmosphere  by  treating 
Pindar  as  he  would  any  other  poet — with  re- 
spect, but  without  mysticism  and  timidity. 
Not  only  is  archaism  lacking,  but  carefulness 
has  been  substituted  for  all  forms  of  fol-de-rol. 
A  statistical  count  of  the  lack  of  exclamation 
points  in  this  version  would  produce  a  signi- 
ficant figure.  Let  the  reader  exclaim  if  he 
will.  We  are  left  to  face  the  real  difficulty 
of  Pindar,  and  Pindar  is  left  to  speak  for 
himself. 


The  difficulty  of  Pindar  is  not  that  his 
ideas  are  obscure,  though  they  may  be  un- 
sympathetic to  those  who  have  not  seen  the 
admirable  side  of  noblesse  oblige.  Nor  is  the 
difficulty  a  matter  of  language,  though  the 
language  is  elaborate;  nor  of  metre,  though 
the  metre  is  complex.  The  problem  is  that 
tire  structure  of  the  odes  is  not  what  we  ex- 
pect. A  Pindaric  ode  is  not  a  versified 
argument  nor  an  emotional  monotone.  The 
ode  moves — in  Pindar's  words,  like  a  bee  from 
flower  to  flower,  like  a  ship,  like  a  swimmer, 
like  a  chariot.  The  connections  are  sudden, 
one  crowds  on  another,  the  myth  may  touch 
the  patron's  case  at  one  point  only  or  be  all 
mixed  up  with  it  yet  without  allegorical  cor- 
respondence. The  narrative  passages  touch 
the  high  points  not  always  in  chronological 
order.  The  reader  is  swept  along  often  a 
little  bewildered  as  to  the  goal. 

Mr.  Lattimore  makes  the  transitions  as 
easy  as  he  can  for  us,  and  the  myths  are  pretty 
well  self-explanatory.  If  the  outline  of  the 
story  emerges  that  is  sufficient — just  as  Ash 
Wednesday  can  be  appreciated  in  ignorance 
of  the  source  and  place  of  the  liturgical  tags 
employed  by  Eliot.  The  minor  names  are 
beautiful  for  their  sound  and  need  not  be 
worried  about. 

Let  the  Bryn  Mawr  girl,  not  merely  out  of 
loyalty,  if  she  will  not  take  herself  to  the 
bookstore  at  least  take  a  look  in  the  library. 
She  may  be  content  to  read  once,  enjoying 
the  absence  of  what  was  not  there.  Or  she 
may  become  involved  in  what  is  there  and 
wish  that  this  particular  slim  volume  were 
not  quite  so  slim. 

H.  A.  C. 
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The  Sheep  Rock 


We  have  not  a  very  nature 

In  the  hilling. 

But  O  when  he  whom  I  love 

Comes  close 

Bends  over  the  apple  tree 

And  the  smell  of  his  hair 

Flickers  up, 

I  know  for  me  the  highest 

Is  the  highest 

And  to  the  climb  and  the  bend  of  hard  brown  leg 

Do  I  follow. 

Smile  he  does, 

Recalling  the  marble  chunk 

From  the  well  curb 

And  the  pussy  willow  tree  we  two 

Stripped. 

He  with  the  pussies  over  sweater  shoulder; 

I  greatly  free. 

When  he  showed  me  the  upstairs 

And  a  closet 

A  white  shirt  was  hanging  there 

Like  another  life. 

It  blossomed  forth  at  supper. 

I  was  indeed  a  guest 

With  a  linen  napkin 

Eating  cake  off  the  right  sort  of  fork. 

He  said,  "Come  stay  with  us 

In  summer." 

Maybe  then  he  will 

Let  me  climb  the  Sheep  Rock. 

Bottle  does. 

If  a  turkey  dog  can, 

Mayn't  I? 

I  shan't  fall  from  the  Sheep  Rock 

With  you  by. 


Joan  Wilsey,  '46 
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The  Scooter  Bike 


The  wash  bottles  stood  in  a  row,  their 
spouts  all  pointing  northward  with  the  glass- 
brick  light  shining  through  them.  Some  had 
grey  and  some  had  red  rubber  stoppers  and 
there  were  individual  initials  designed  in  the 
rough  glass  ovals  on  the  sides,  but  otherwise 
they  were  the  same,  and  Gwenny  moved  one 
of  them  a  little  so  that  it  would  be  perfectly 
in  line.  When  she  reached  up  for  the  bottle 
on  the  shelf,  her  dress  pulled  up  an  inch  or 
two  above  the  back  of  her  knee  and  Jerry 
winked  at  George,  but  George  averted  his 
eyes,  slowly.    And  Jerry  laughed. 

It  was  three  o'clock  and  there  was  nothing 
to  do.  In  the  other  room  there  was  the 
shuffle  of  condensers  and  the  snap  and  open- 
ing of  the  glass  windows  on  the  scales— 
Gwenny  could  see  Walter's  hand  through  the 
window  to  the  next  room,  reaching  for  the 
prim  little  bronze  weights,  ranged  in  perfec- 
tion in  the  velveted  box — but  in  here  there 
was  nothing  to  do. 

She  moved  toward  the  table  but  Jerry 
looked  up  from  his  letter  and  caught  her  eye, 
so  she  walked  on  past  him  and  George,  her 
pear-shaped  hips  moving  in  defiance.  Jerry 
laughed  again  but  George  wouldn't  look  up 
and  Gwenny  sat  down  at  the  far  end  and 
pursed  her  lips. 

George  lifted  himself  out  of  the  current 
and  looked  at  his  fingernails,  each  one  per- 
fectly rounded,  just  at  the  tips  of  his  fingers. 
Nice  hands,  George  thought  to  himself,  al- 
most feminine,  he  said,  but  not  resentfully. 
And  he  took  one  perfectly  rounded  fingernail 
and  flicked  a  bit  of  dirt  out  from  under  the 
nail  of  his  thumb.    He  felt  better. 

"What  about  the  scooter  bike,"  he  said 
softly,  because  he  knew  she  hadn't  got  it. 

"What  about  it."  said  Gwenny  sharply,  and 
Jerry  laughed. 


"Then  I  guess  you  got  it."  said  George  in 
the  same  easy  tempo  and  he  turned  back  to 
his  nails. 

"Mr.  Warren  only  had  two,"  she  said,  her 
voice  pitched  low,  "and  he  kept  one  for  him- 
self." 

"And  sold  the  other  to  Harry."  Jerry  cried, 
catching  George's  eye  this  time. 

"Harry,"  said  George  and  he  raised  his 
mild  blue  eyes  and  looked  at  Gwenny  for  the 
first  time.  "I  guess  you  made  a  mistake,"  he 
said,  mocking  softly,  "I'd  marry  me  a  girl 
right  away  if  she  had  a  scooter  bike." 

Jerry  pushed  aside  his  letter.  "You'd  better 
get  that  scooter  bike,  Gwenny." 

"I  don't  see  why."  She  said  each  word 
separately  and  looked  him  full  in  the  face 
with  cold  grey  eyes. 

Jerry  sauntered  across  the  room  and  chang- 
ed the  bottle  under  the  distiller,  letting  a 
few  drops  of  ether,  cold  evanescent,  run  over 
his  fingers.  The  gold  on  his  watch  bracelet 
and  the  gold  of  his  ring  shone  in  the  glass- 
brick  sunlight.  His  blue  shirt  was  folded  back 
half  way  to  the  elbow,  revealing  the  slick, 
silky  black  hairs  on  his  forearm.  God  he 
hated  all  this,  he  wished  he  was  in  New  York 
with  Marion  who  went  to  Smith.  Marion, 
soft,  round  and  dark-eyed,  not  all  hips  and  no 
chest  like  Gwenny.  Not  forever  mooling 
around  after  George  and  always  acting  so 
damn  superior  when  she  was  only  eighteen 
and  had  never  finished  high  school.  Jerry 
glanced  at  the  temperature  and  pressure,  put 
another  bottle  under  the  gently  dripping  tap 
and  looked  at  Gwenny  to  remind  her  she  had 
never  finished  high  school. 

She  understood  and,  the  round  dark  birth 
mark  on  her  forehead  burning  like  a  jewel, 
blazed  back  her  message, — Jew,  Jew,  Jew,  and 
she    turned    her   head   away    to   look    at    the 
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steam  baths.  If  anyone  but  Harry  .  .  .  And 
yet  why  should  she  care.  Besides  he  probably 
enjoyed  it,  though  he  wouldn't  have  much 
time  to  ride  it,  she  sniffed,  what  with  working 
overtime  on  Sundays.  She  could  have  ridden 
it  all  day  Sundays. 

"I  guess  you  shouldn't  have  left  Harry,  all 
right,"  George  said  again.  "What  with  all 
the  money  he's  making  you  should  of  known 
he  might  of  bought  a  scooter  bike."  George 
was  bored  too — bored  with  Gwenny  and  the 
way  she  had  of  looking  at  him  with  her  child's 
eyes  and  the  soft  roll  under  her  chin.  Kid 
stuff,  he  said,  high  school  stuff,  and  here  I  am 
more  than  thirty,  and  he  hiked  up  his  trous- 
ers. If  Viola  weren't  a  Catholic.  "And  besides 
it's  going  to  be  a  cold  winter,"  he  added 
gently,  maliciously. 

Gwenny  stood  up,  grating  her  chair  across 
the  floor.  She  started  stirring  the  beakers, 
knowing  George  knew  it  wasn't  necessary.  We 
were  just  spoiled  children,  was  what  she  told 
herself,  both  of  us.  It  wasn't  anyone's  fault. 
And  she  thought  of  him  bumping  over  the 
dirt  roads  on  the  green  and  black  scooter  bike, 
his  body  thumping  solidly  on  the  leather 
seat,  all  of  a  piece,  and  a  strand  of  grey 
blond  hair  breaking  loose  and  falling  on  his 


forehead.  She  hated  George,  his  soft  voice 
and  soft  ways.  A  bit  of  the  precipitate  splat- 
tered from  the  beaker  onto  the  steam  bath 
and  she  knew  Jerry  had  seen  it.  (But  hell, 
he  said,  it  makes  no  difference  to  me.  I  might 
be  in  the  army,  he  said  somberly  to  himself, 
before  we  get  to  weighing  it.  And  he  sud- 
denly felt  older,  older  than  Gwenny  in  spite 
of  Harry,  older  than  George  who  was  turning 
to  fat.)  Before  Jerry  had  come,  it  had  been 
almost  pleasant,  the  meticulous  weighing  and 
measuring  and  transferring  and  sometimes 
washing  the  dishes  with  George.  But  now 
Jerry  always  washed.  And  George.  A  tear 
of  rage  burned  in  her  eye  and  sizzled  on  the 
steam  bath. 

He  loathed  the  thought  of  the  barracks, 
the  drill,  the  mud,  the  arm  over  his  shoulder. 
Yet  he  remembered  the  strange  pride  in  his 
draft  number  when  he  first  read  it,  half  aloud 
to  himself,  just  in  that.  And  why  should 
Gwenny  get  so  huffy,  he  laughed  out  loud. 
Gwenny  who  had  been  married  a  year  and  a 
half  needn't  act  like  such  a  cold  fish  for  his 
benefit,  or  George's  either  he  thought,  glanc- 
ing at  George,  in  repose,  across  the  table.  In 
fact,  if  it  was  true  why  she'd  married  him. 
He  ran  his  eyes  down  her  narrow  back,  mov- 


Poetry  as  A  Means  Of  Grace — And  as  a  hope  of  glory,  Mr.  Osgood,  and  as  a 
hope  of  glory? 


Here's  a  problem  that's  been  bothering  us  ever  since  Freshman  year.  Any 
information  on  the  subject  will  be  received  with  open  mind.  A  friend  of  ours 
kicked  a  hole  in  the  wall  then,  during  a  nightmare.  Now  here's  the  difficulty, 
HOW  did  they  put  it  on  pay  day?  Was  it  'damage  done  to  college  property 
while  sleeping,  $5'  That  doesn't  sound  right.  They  could  have  put  it  under 
Bookshop  .  .  .  maybe  it  was  something  she  ate.  Activities'  Drive,  Bryn  Mawr 
League  and  Amusements  are  possibilities,  too.  Please,  if  you  happen  to  know 
anything,  pass  it  on.  She's  left  college,  we  can't  find  her  address,  and  we've  GOT 
TO  KNOW. 
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ing  under  her  dress  as  she  stirred  viciously. 
He  tore  his  letter  up  neatly,  in  four  and  then 
sixteen  pieces  and  threw  it  in  the  wastebask- 
et.  And  this  time  it  was  George  who  caught 
his  eye  and  laughed. 

The  whistle  blew.  Five  of  four.  Jerry  roll- 
ed down  his  sleeves  and  fitted  the  links  back 
into  the  cuffs.    George  rose  slowly  and  began 


to  cover  the  beakers  with  watch  glasses,  brush- 
ing past  Gwenny.  He  saw  out  of  the  corner 
of  his  eye  that  she  was  delaying  so  as  to  go 
out  with  him.  He  smiled  to  himself  as  he  felt 
her  behind  him  going  through  the  door  to 
the  next  room. 

As  she  closed  the  door,  she  saw  that  one  of 
the  wash-bottles  was  just  a  little  out  of  line. 

Helena  Hersey,  '45 


No  Reason  to  Her 


Is  it  a  life  of  pity, 

Bumblebees  buzzing  on  the  window  screen; 

That  smell  above  the  sink  that 

Brings  back  childhood? 

Hiding  behind  curtains  to  let  out, 

Fumbling  in  paper  scraps  and  eraser  dust, 

And  lying  all  day  on  her  back 

In  the  stubble, 

Wasting  no  time  because  there  was 

No  time. 

She  imagines  a  sphere  with  sharpness; 

A  star,  the  bright  gone  out. 

I  was  never  a  child, 

But  only  a  midget  boredom, 

And  she,  childlike,  stares  roundly, 

Toetwistingly. 

Wind-whip  him!    she  cries,  and  runs 

With  bouncing  rump. 

There  is  no  reason  to  her. 

She  senses  statues 

Breasting. 


But  have  you  noticed  that  branches 

Shine  one-sidedly? 

And  that  birds  sing  one  note  at  a  time? 

Is  there  no  reason  for  the  'cello? 

We  must  weep, 

To  be  comforted;  be  struck  hilt-deep 

To  be  healed. 


Joan  Wilsey,  '46 
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Preface 

We  feel  that  a  note  of  caution  should  be  prefaced  to  this  discussion  of 
U.  S.  Department  policy  as  to  all  criticisms  of  government  policy  in  wartime. 
In  the  first  place,  we  realize  that  those  whom  the  people  entrusted  with  direction 
of  policy  have  at  their  command  information  bearing  on  any  given  situation 
which  is  not  available  to  us.  Secondly,  we  think  that  such  criticism  plays  into 
the  hands  of  foreign  and  domestic  enemies  of  the  national  and  international 
unity  so  necessary  to  a  successful  prosecution  of  the  war.  Nevertheless,  bearing 
in  mind  these  conditions,  we  believe  that  discussions  of  current  policy  can  be 
useful  and  are  important. 

J.  S.  and  M.  D. 

RESOLUTION 

Be  it  resolved  that  the  policy  of  the  United  States  State  Department  in  North 
Africa  is  not  a  justifiable  policy  in  view  of  the  United  Nation  war  aims  as  broadly 
expressed  in  the  Atlantic  Charter. 


The  Positive 


It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  here  the  facts 
which  demonstrate  beyond  doubt  that  the 
dominant  character  of  the  present  official 
leadership  installed  in  North  Africa  by  our 
State  Department  is  anti-democratic.  Even 
Giraud  is  anti-democratic.  Moreover,  with 
the  exception  of  Giraud,  the  leading  figures 
in  the  North  African  set-up,  Peyrouton, 
Nogues  and  their  lesser  prototypes,  are  late 
men  of  Vichy  whose  loyalty  to  the  United 
Nations  has  at  best  never  been  proved. 

What  you  call  Peyrouton  matters  little  as 
long  as  you  are  aware  of  his  history:  betrayer 
of  France  to  Nazi  Germany,  creator  of  the  first 
French  concentration  camps,  hater  of  democ- 
racy. That's  not  all.  He  believed  in,  hoped 
for  a  Nazi  victory,  he  turned  the  French  police 
over  to  the  service  of  the  Gestapo,  he  drafted 
the  Anti-Jewish  laws  in  France.  This,  I 
repeat,  is  well  known.  Even  my  worthy  op- 
ponent knows  and  deplores  the  foul  record 
of   this  man,   who   personifies   the   dominant 


political  characteristics  of  his  friends  on  the 
Imperial  Council  in  North  Africa.  It  is  im- 
portant not  to  forget  this,  not  to  forget,  in 
words  of  Pierre  Van  Paassen,  that  Peyrouton 
"is  and  was  so  universally  detested  both  in 
Africa  and  in  metropolitan  France  that  as 
far  back  as  the  days  of  the  Popular  Front  the 
Parisians  and  the  Marseillaise  and  the  Lyonese 
demonstrated  on  the  Boulevards  of  their  cities 
against  his  Fascistic  misrule  in  Morocco  and 
his.  open  approval  of  Mussolini's  attack  on 
Ethiopia  and  Franco's  rebellion  against  the 
Spanish  Republic." 

This,  then,  is  the  character  of  the  men  who 
now  rule  North  Africa  politically.  What  have 
they  done  there?  We  don't  know  too  much 
about  it.  Some  shameful  details  have  come 
out  in  sketchy,  censored  dispatches.  We  know 
from  this  news  that  the  American  troops  were 
not  a  "liberating"  army.  They  have  not  yet 
released  the  bulk  of  the  political  prisoners 
from    the    Nazi    concentration    camps    there; 

(continued  on  page  14) 
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The  Negative 


It  is  first  necessary  to  determine  what  the 
general  aim  of  the  State  Department  policy 
is  today.  And  it  is  obvious  that  this  general 
aim  covers  two  objectives.  The  more  im- 
mediate is  the  winning  of  the  war  against 
Germany,  Italy  and  Japan.  The  ultimate  ob- 
jective is  presumably  to  prepare  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  kind  of  national  states 
which  will  embody  in  their  constitutions  the 
principles  of  the  four  freedoms;  in  other 
words,  states  in  which  the  power  of  initiation 
of  policy  has  a  popular  basis  and  the  power 
of  administration  is  determined  in  elections 
held  on  the  basis  of  universal  suffrage. 

I  will  maintain  that  the  North  African 
policy  of  the  U.  S.  State  Department  is  a 
means  and  an  excellent  means  to  the  end  of 
the  immediate  objective  of  general  State 
Department  policy  and  one  that  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  ultimate  aim  of  U.  S.  policy. 

When  North  Africa  was  decided  upon,  for 
technical  reasons,  as  the  point  de  depart  of 
the  U.  S.  military  strategy  against  the  Axis 
powers  on  the  continent,  the  U.  S.  Department 
was  faced  with  the  political  problem  of  France. 
This  problem  could  be  solved  by  either  of 
two  alternatives:  either  the  United  States 
could  invade  North  Africa,  thus  establishing 
a  state  of  war  between  the  United  States  and 
the  established  government  in  France  or 
rather  its  North  African  representatives,  or 
she  could  make  an  arrangement  with  these 
representatives  whereby  she  could  come  to 
North  Africa  as  an  ally.  The  State  Depart- 
ment chose  the  second  of  these  alternatives 
and  the  result  was  what  is  contemptuously 
referred  to  in  the  'liberal*  press  as  the  "Darlan 
Deal."* 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  U.  S.  State  De- 
partment had  decided  on  the  former  alterna- 
tive, ft  has  been  estimated  that  Admiral 
Darlan,  in  his  capacity  as  the  Vicar  of  Marshal 
Petain,    was    in    command    of    some    three 


hundred  thousand  French  and  Colonial 
troops  in  North  Africa.  He  had  also  tenta- 
tively at  his  disposal  a  large  part  of  the 
French  fleet  stationed  at  the  fifth  naval  depot 
of  Toulon,  a  small  naval  contingent  stationed 
at  Dakar  and  some  submarine  strength  in 
North  African  ports.  Let  me  point  out  that 
the  force  commanded  by  General  De  Gaulle 
is  only  a  fraction  of  the  Vichy  forces  controll- 
ed from  North  Africa  and  that  in  the  Tunisian 
campaign  the  forces  of  the  United  States  are 
not  finding  it  easy  to  hold  their  own  against 
such  German  forces  as  they  have  encountered 
there.  It  seems  superfluous  to  have  to  point  out 
that  without  the  military  cooperation  of  the 
French  forces  in  North  Africa,  the  task  under- 
taken by  General  Eisenhower  would  only  have 
been  made  much  more  difficult.  It  is  hard 
to  determine  how  much  more  opposition  than 
they  are  now  facing  the  American  forces 
would  have  been  able  to  surmount  in  Novem- 
ber 1942.  But  even  supposing  that  the  Ameri- 
can forces  had  been  able  to  establish  them- 
selves on  the  North  African  mainland,  the 
complications  of  facing  a  German  force  in- 
creased by  three  hundred  thousand  French 
soldiers  and  of  reorganizing  the  political 
regime  in  French  North  Africa  simultaneous- 
ly with  winning  the  battle  of  Tunisia  against 
increased  odds  might  well  have  given  the 
German  forces  time  to  unite  and  consolidate 
their  position  in  such  a  way  as  to  foil  the 
Anglo-American  scissors  strategy,  the  success 
of  which  is  vital  to  a  fairly  speedy  victory  in 
Africa. 

The  advantages  of  a  speedy  victory  in 
Africa  seem  so  obvious  as  to  be  incontrovert- 
ible. Expulsion  of  the  Germans  from  North 
Africa  is  prerequisite  to  the  invasion  of 
Europe  by  the  Allies  because  the  difficulties 
presented  by  such  invasion  necessitate  the 
concentration  of  the  largest  possible  amount 
of  United  Nations  man  power.  Recent  state- 
(continucd  on  page  15) 
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they  have  not  yet  repealed  the  Nuremburg 
anti-Jewish  laws;  they  have  not  yet  attempted 
to  put  tried  friends  of  democracy  into  position 
of  leadership.  This  is  not  denied.  This 
comes  through  in  the  censored  dispatches 
of  Drew  Middleton  from  Allied  Headquarters 
in  North  Africa.  But  on  the  grounds  of 
political  expediency  and  military  necessity, 
our  State  Department  defends  this  policy  un- 
der which  "twenty  or  thirty  thousand  anti- 
Fascist  prisoners:  the  veterans  of  the  Inter- 
national Brigade,  the  Spanish  Loyalists,  the 
French  liberals,  the  German,  Czech  and  Aus- 
trian emigres  now  languish  in  the  prison 
camps  of  the  Axis'  henchmen  within  earshot 
of  the  American  military  bands  playing  that 
hymn  about  letting  freedom  ring  from  every 
mountainside.  .  .  " 

Here  is  the  debatable  question.  It  is  on 
the  grounds  of  long-run  expediency  that  the 
State  Department  defends  its  policy.  This 
I  question.  I  will  try  to  show  that  neither  in 
the  long  nor  short  run  can  this  policy  of 
collaboration  with  pro-Fascists  help  to  carry 
out  the  aims  of  this  war  as  broadly  expressed 
in  the  Atlantic  Charter,  which  Fascists  can 
not,  by  their  very  nature,  support. 

I  will  do  this  by  showing  first  that  our  poli- 
cy in  North  Africa  weakens  or  destroys  the 
following  conditions  which  strengthen  our 
forces  and  are  necessary  to  complete  victory: 
1.  Unity  within  the  camp  of  the  United  Na- 
tions; 2.  Unity  within  each  member  of  the 
United  Nations  of  all  forces  opposed  to 
the  Axis;  and  3.  Confidence  in  the  United 
Nations  on  the  part  of  peoples  who  are  con- 
quered and  enslaved  by  the  Axis. 

The  political  policy  in  North  Africa  has 
been  directed  by  our  State  Department  through 
its  representative  Robert  Murphy.  If  there 
has  been  direct  British  cooperation  we  have 
not  been  told  about  it.  The  British  press 
has  been  very  critical  of  this  policy,  but  the 
British  Foreign  Ministry  has  officially  denied 
the  alleged  existence  of  a  rift  between  Britain 


and  the  United  States  over  North  African  de- 
velopments. Whether  official  disagreement 
exists  we  don't  know.  But  we  do  know  on 
general  principles  that  the  lack  of  direct  col- 
laboration or  mutual  consultation  between  the 
main  United  Nations  on  questions  of  major 
policy  does  not  contribute  the  unity  within 
the  camp  of  the  United  Nations.  We  also 
know  that  although  it  is  unofficial  the  wide- 
spread criticism  of  our  State  Department's 
North  African  policy  in  the  British  press, 
just  as  our  criticism  of  British  Indian  policy, 
can  not  help  bring  mutual  confidence  to  the 
two  countries.  This  is  not  to  be  remedied 
by  censorship  of  the  criticism,  but  by  listening 
to  it  seriously. 

If  the  British  have  not  officially  resented 
our  exclusiveness  in  North  Africa,  our  Russi- 
an Allies  have.  A  few  weeks  ago  a  little 
publicized  note  of  protest  was  issued  through 
the  Soviet  Ministry  in  Great  Britain.  Thus 
it  is  seen  that  both  our  policy  and  our  method 
of  pursuing  it  are  not  helping  to  cement  re- 
lations between  the  United  States  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Great  Britain  and  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 
on  the  other. 

In  connection  with  the  problem  of  disunity 
within  individual  anti-Axis  nations,  I  shall 
deal  briefly  with  Great  Britain,  the  United 
States  and  France.  The  existence  of  disunity 
between  anti-Axis  forces  in  Britain  over  the 
North  African  question  is  shown  first  by  the 
widespread  press  criticism  and  secondly  by 
the  fact  that  in  Parliament  Anthony  Eden  has 
been  sharply  questioned  on  the  British  atti- 
tude toward  these  developments. 

The  failure  of  liberal  anti-Axis  elements  in 
the  United  States  to  support  our  State  De- 
partment's policy  is  too  well  known  for  com- 
ment. It  should  be  noted  that  this  situation 
presents  two  serious  dangers.  First,  honest 
criticism  of  government  policy  in  war-time  is 
a  delicate  matter  and  will  be  exploited  by  our 
enemies.  Secondly,  developments  such  as  the 
North  African  one,  which  seem  utterly  to  con- 
(continued  on  page  16) 
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ments  of  Mr.  Stalin  indicate  that  Russia  feels 
that  she  is  pursuing  the  war  against  Germany 
singlehanded.  A  signal  victory  for  British- 
American  forces  against  Germany  in  North 
Africa  is  the  first  step  towards  restoring  or 
bulwarking  Russian  confidence  in  our  mili- 
tary prowess. 

It  is  often  argued  by  critics  of  U.  S.  State 
Department  policy  in  North  Africa  that  the 
morale  of  occupied  nations  on  the  continent 
will  be  or  has  been  undermined  by  the  co- 
operation in  Africa  with  conservative  or  'Pro- 
fascist'  groups.  The  morale  of  occupied  na- 
tions would  be  much  further  undermined  by 
a  decisive  defeat  or  by  a  too  prolonged  series 
of  military  reverses  for  the  United  Nations 
in  Africa.  The  unsatisfactory  state  of  military 
affairs  in  Africa  to  date  is  proof  of  the  expedi- 
ency of  avoiding  any  increase  of  the  strength 
of  the  German  forces  there.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  immediate  objective  of  the  United 
Nations,  that  of  winning  the  war,  has  been 
furthered  by  the  policy  of  the  U.  S.  State 
Department  in  North  Africa. 

Aside  from  the  military  expediency  of  such 
a  policy,  there  is  the  question  of  its  long-run 
political  expediency.  State  Department  policy 
in  Africa  has  been  characterized  as  an  appease- 
ment policy,  a  hangover  from  the  days  of 
Munich,  as  a  foolish  policy  and  as  an  anti- 
democratic policy. 

It  is  questionable  whether  appeasement  is 
a  term  which  may  be  used  of  the  diplomatic 
relations  between  a  power  like  the  United 
States  and  a  power  like  defeated  France.  Ap- 
peasement is  offered  by  a  weak  nation  to  one 
which  is  stronger.  Convenience  and  not  de- 
sire to  appease  motivated  the  Darlan  arrange- 
ment. It  will  be  argued  that,  granted  it  was 
desirable  to  make  some  arrangement  which 
would  be  expedient  with  the  men  of  Vichy 
who  were  in  control  of  North  Africa,  the 
American  command  should  at  least  have  re- 
quir'.d  the  repeal  of  the  Nurenburg  laws  and 


the  restoration  of  Third  Republic  democracy 
in  North  Africa.  The  action  of  Great  Britain 
in  Italian  North  Africa  will  be  cited  as  an  ex- 
ample of  how  a  truly  democratic  should  act 
in  such  a  case.  But  the  British  after  all 
entered  Tripoli  as  conquerors;  the  regime 
of  Mussolini  had  suffered  a  defeat.  The  Brit- 
ish were  in  full  military  and  political  control. 
The  Americans  in  French  North  Africa  were 
allies  of  the  French  once  the  State  Department 
and  the  High  Command  had  successfully 
negotiated  the  Darlan  deal.  They  were  in  no 
position  to  throw  open  prisons  or  insist  on 
the  restoration  of  civil  liberties.  Moreover 
the  release  of  Jews  in  French  North  Africa 
would  not  have  been  a  move  calculated  to 
inspire  the  support  of  the  native  population. 
The  time-honored  commercial  and  economic 
monopoly  of  North  African  Semites  which 
dates  from  the  Semitic  colonization  of  North 
Africa  in  the  days  before  the  Roman  imperi- 
um  had  begun,  was  a  factor  which  had  always 
presented  difficulties  to  the  French  adminis- 
trator in  that  region.  For  reasons  of  military 
necessity  it  was  essential  that  order  be  main- 
tained in  North  African  France.  The  most  the 
military  forces  and  diplomatic  representa- 
tions can  do  is  to  put  pressure  on  the  French 
administration  formerly  under  Darlan  and 
now  under  Giraud,  to  attain  an  end  such  as 
liberalization  of  regime.  Such  representatives 
of  our  government  as  are  on  the  spot  in  Tun- 
isia are  better  able  to  judge  what  pressure 
should  be  applied  and  to  what  ends  than  the 
average  well-informed  American  citizen. 

Foolishness  in  a  policy  is  very  difficult 
to  prove  save  with  the  aid  of  hind  sight  or  a 
full  knowledge  of  the  facts  bearing  on  any 
given  situation.  Foolishness  does  not  seem 
to  me  to  be  a  term  to  apply  to  our  State 
Department  policy  in  North  Africa.  It  will 
prove  to  be  either  an  effective  policy  or  a 
malicious  policy.  There  are,  needless  to  say, 
numerous  opportunities  for  diplomats  to 
(continued  on  page  17) 
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tradict  our  war  aims,  generate  defeatism 
among  sincere  liberals,  such  as  Pearl  Buck, 
who  are  prone  to  say  that  the  war  is  already 
lost.  The  loss  of  such  people's  support  is 
very  unfortunate;  the  contagion  of  the  defeat- 
ist idea  can  be  catastrophic. 

Most  important  of  all,  our  policy  in  North 
Africa  has  hindered  the  complete  unification 
of  all  French  an ti- Axis  forces.  Despite  the 
fact  that  De  Gaulle  and  Giraud  were  induced 
to  shake  hands  at  the  Casablanca  Conference, 
there  remains  a  very  wide  gulf  between  them, 
which  is  mainly  an  outgrowth  of  the  North 
African  situation.  Harold  Callender  report- 
ed in  the  New  York  Times  over  a  month  after 
the  Conference  that  De  Gaulle  "insisted  that 
he  could  make  no  political  agreement  with 
General  Henri  Honre  Giraud  there  unless 
the  laws  and  liberties  of  the  French  Republic 
were  restored  in  those  territories." 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  our  North  African  poli- 
cy is  disrupting  or  preventing  the  national 
unity  of  anti-Axis  forces  within  the  individual 
United  Nations.  Even  if  we  had  not  contact 
with  the  underground  movements  in  the  oc- 
cupied countries,  no  more  than  common 
sense  is  necessary  to  tell  us  how  the  hunted, 
tortured  and  enslaved  peoples  feel  about  hap- 
penings in  North  Africa.  These  people  who 
knew  the  meaning  of  a  Peyrouton  before  the 
war  and  felt  it  more  strongly  afterward  be- 
cause he  had  the  whiplash  firmly  in  his  hand, 
by  the  grace  of  Hitler — these  people  can  not 
and  will  not  ever  understand  or  condone 
friendly  relations  with  such  men  on  any  basis. 

But  if  you  must  have  the  evidence,  listen 
to  Ferdinand  Grenier,  Communist  member  of 
the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies,  underground 
leader  in  France,  who  arrived  last  month  in 
London  and  was  welcomed  by  De  Gaulle. 
Said  Grenier:  "For  the  men  of  Vichy  there 
can  be  no  forgiveness  and  with  them  there 
can  be  no  cooperation.  .  .  If  you  ask  me 
what  the  people  of  France  felt  when  they 
heard  what  happened  in  North  Africa,  I  can 


only  say  they  were  stupefied."  When  asked 
how  these  events  affected  the  attitude  of  the 
French  people  toward  the  United  States, 
Grenier  replied:  "Let  us  be  polite.  I  will 
therefore  only  repeat  that  they  were  stupe- 
fied." 

And  if  you  should  tend  to  discount  this 
because  of  Grenier 's  politics,  consider  this 
statement  issued  by  De  Gaulle's  French  Na- 
tional Committee  on  his  arrival:  "What  we 
think  of  the  politics  of  M.  Grenier  is  immater- 
ial— what  counts  is  that  he  can  claim  to  repre- 
sent so  many  hundred  thousand,  so  many 
million  Frenchmen.  .  .  M.  Grenier  of  course 
is  a  legally,  freely  elected  representative  of  the 
French  people  to  the  French  Parliament." 

We  have  weakened  the  trust  in  us  of  not 
only  the  French  people,  but  of  all  conquered 
peoples.  For  a  Peyrouton  to  the  French  is  a 
Quisling  to  the  Norwegians,  and  so  forth. 

And  had  we  not  pursued  this  course  in 
North  Africa,  had  we  followed  "an  intelligi- 
ble, democratic  and  logical  course  of  action," 
writes  von  Paassen,  we  "would  have  touched 
off  such  an  explosive  of  popular  enthusiasm 
through  the  whole  of  Africa  that  the  echoes 
of  it  would  have  been  heard  in  the  remotest 
villages  of  Norway  and  Carpathia  and  the  re- 
percussions of  it  would  have  been  felt  at  once 
by  the  Nazis  whether  in  Tunisia,  Madrid, 
Helsingfors,  Paris  or  the  Caucasus.  The  name 
of  Roosevelt's  America  would  have  been  pro- 
nounced in  martyred  Europe  with  an  even 
deeper  respect  and  greater  hopes  than  Wood- 
row  Wilson's  was  once,  while  the  Atlantic 
Charter's  promise  of  the  Four  Freedoms 
everywhere  in  the  world  would  have  blazed 
as  a  new  symbol  of  liberation  and  victory, 
in   the   skies   of   China,   India   and   Galilee." 

But  still,  it  will  be  argued  that,  even  though 
what  I  have  said  is  unfortunately  true,  the 
long-run  military  gains  compensate  for  these 
basically  ideological  losses.  It  is  debatable 
whether  local  military  gains  can  compensate 
for  the  shattered  hopes  of  peoples  who  may 
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make  specific  errors  in  carrying  out  this  policy. 
A  case  in  point  is  the  appointment  of  Pey- 
routon.  The  timing  of  the  appointment  and 
the  disclosure  of  Peyrounton's  activities  in 
South  America  should  seem  to  indicate  that 
first  the  State  Department  was  insufficiently 
informed  as  to  Peyrouton's  record  and  sec- 
ondly that  the  appointment  was  made  before 
the  F.  B.  I.  had  completed  its  investigation. 
However  the  services  of  such  a  man  in  North 
Africa  can  be  'cured'  by  the  United  States 
since  the  strength  of  Americans  in  North  Afri- 
ca will  enable  American  representatives  to 
keep  close  watch  on  the  activity  of  the  French 
officials  with  whom  they  have  established  a 
modus  vivendi. 

That  the  policy  of  the  State  Department  in 
North  Africa  is  an  anti-democratic  policy 
seems  to  be  impossible  to  establish.  Protagon- 
ists of  this  view  say,  as  does  Mr.  Mowrer  in 
P.  M.  on  Friday,  February  26,  1943,  that  the 
officials  of  the  State  Department  betray  the 
'Internationale  des  Salonnards'  or  'Society 
with  a  capital  S'.  They  have  presumably 
more  faith  in  men  of  their  own  class  abroad 
than  in  broadly  based  popular  movements. 
Such  a  statement  seems  to  me  an  incitement 
to  class-consciousness  which  is  out  of  place 
in  a  democracy.  Vichysois  and  anti- 
Vichysois  in  France  cannot  be  differentiated 
along  hard  and  fast  economic  or  social  class 
lines. 

The  other  accusation  leveled  at  the  Offici- 
als of  the  U.  S.  State  Department  respon- 
sible for  the  North  African  policy  is  that  of 
fear  of  a  Bolshevised  Europe.  This  fear  has 
not  been  confined  to  officials  of  the  State 
Department.    Objective    consideration  of  the 


consequences  of  Russian  hegemony  on  the 
continent  must  be  faced  by  proponents  of 
what  Sumner  Welles  calls  'our  enlightened 
self-interest'  (New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
February  27,  1943).  Obviously  however  a 
cordon  of  authoritarian  states  on  the  western 
fringe  of  Europe  is  not  the  sensible  method 
by  which  to  promote  democracy  rather  than 
Bolshevism  as  the  best  means  to  the  end  of  the 
Four  Freedoms.  Moreover,  the  attitude  of 
the  people  of  occupied  France,  who  in  1940 
felt  that  the  Republic  had  failed  them  and 
hoped  that  the  Petain  regime  would  bring 
renewed  self-respect  to  France,  has  changed  by 
1943.  Petain,  the  conservative  tradition  of 
French  political  thought  and  its  supporters 
have  failed  to  materially  alleviate  the  situ- 
ation of  the  French  since  1940.  They  have 
had  their  chance  and  lost  it.  The  United 
Nations  have  guaranteed  free  elections  to  the 
occupied  countries  of  the  continent,  France 
included.  If  the  presence  of  the  French 
North  African  Army  on  the  continent  after 
the  war  portends  to  be  an  impediment  to 
such  freedom  it  need  not  be  on  the  continent. 
It  is  dubious  however  that  the  average  French 
poilu  of  the  North  African  force  would  agree 
to  free  Frenchmen  to  vote  for  a  regime  that 
they  dislike. 

I  find  that  the  U.  S.  State  policy  in  North 
Africa  is  justifiable  in  view  of  the  aims  of 
the  United  Nations — to  win  the  war  and  to 
implement  the  Atlantic  Charter.  The  North 
African  policy  was  dictated  by  necessity  for 
military  success,  it  is  in  no  way  irreconcilable 
to  the  establishment  of  the  Four  Freedoms. 

M.  D. 

*The    problem    of   French    unity    is    too    complex    to 
discuss  here. 
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tip  the  balance,  but  let  us  examine  these  alle- 
gations. 

First  I  should  like  to  deal  more  generally 
with  this  problem.  The  State  Department 
policy  is  often  defended  on  the  ground  that 
the  situation  in  North  Africa  is  complex  and 
difficult,  that  we  must  postpone  wrestling 
with  such  perplexing  problems.  The  best 
answer  to  this  is  provided  by  Samuel  Grafton. 
"I  know  there  are  difficulties,"  he  writes.  "But 
who  really  believes  the  future  can  be  built 
merely  by  doing  the  possible?  It  ought  not  to 
be  any  harder  to  free  the  democrats  of  Africa 
or  to  get  some  goods  to  China  than  to  build 
a  Liberty  freighter  in  10  days.  It  is  only  in 
the  diplomatic  branch  of  our  war  effort  that 
difficulty  is  accepted  as  an  excuse,  and  post- 
ponement recognized  as  a  policy.  Our  State 
Department  has  never  yet  blasted  its  way 
through  anything,  as  our  fighters  have  to  do; 
not  even  through  a  paper  hoop." 

It  should  be  recognized  that  our  State  De- 
partment's policy  in  North  Africa  is  merely 
another  variation  on  the  theme  of  appease- 
ment that  it  has  played  for  ten  years  now. 
Just  recently  the  State  Department,  itself, 
published  a  White  Book  surveying  these  poli- 
cies and  admitting  their  failure  to  stop  the 
fascist  onslaught,  and  indeed,  their  contribu- 
tion to  strengthening  the  Axis.  In  this  book, 
the  State  Department  made  it  clear  that  all 
the  short-run  gains  of  the  appeasement  policy 
were  blown  to  bits  by  its  long-run  damage. 
Are  we  to  expect  the  lessons  of  history  to  be 
reversed  simply  because  of  the  wishful  and  dis- 
torted thinking  of  men  who  are  still  living  in 
the  days  of  Munich? 

Further,  our  policy  in  North  Africa  is  one 
of  differentiation  between  fascists.  We  have 
implied  that  French  fascists  are  really  differ- 
ent from  Italian  and  German  fascists.  This 
has  created  a  precedent  for  dealings  between 
fascism  and  democracy.  The  claim  is  made 
that  these  arrangements  are  only  temporary 
But,  if  by  "temporary"  is  meant  for  the  dur- 


ation of  the  war,  then  the  argument  is  useless, 
if  eventual  improvement  of  the  North  African 
State  of  affairs  depends  on  this  same  State  De- 
partment. For  if  the  necessities  of  war  do  not 
bring  us  to  the  political  level  where  we  reco- 
gnize all  fascists  as  irreconcilable  enemies  of 
democracy,  then  certainly  the  comparative  re- 
laxation of  peace  will  not  do  this. 

The  Peyrouton  appointment  is  defended  on 
the  grounds  that  his  familiarity  with  North 
Africa  "will  prove  useful  in  the  military 
campaign."  This  argument  is  fallacious. 
Peyrouton's  term  as  resident  general  of  Tuni- 
sia lasted  only  35  days,  his  previous  African 
appointments  total  only  a  few  months  and 
were  held  several  years  ago. 

It  is  also  said  that  Peyrouton,  and  Darlan 
before  him,  were  the  only  men  who  could 
bring  the  North  African  masses  to  our  side. 
I  will  again  let  Pierre  von  Paassen  answer  the 
argument.  If  these  statements  be  true,  he 
writes,  "if  it  be  true  that  the  peoples  of  North 
Africa  could  only  be  swung  to  our  side  by 
Fascist  and  prefer  to  be  led  by  clerical  re- 
actionaries, Mr.  Hitler  is  to  be  congratulated, 
for  in  that  case  the  Fuehrer  is  right  when  he 
affirms  that  democracy  is  dead  and  that  people 
who  have  ever  been  under  the  sway  of  Fas- 
cism will  never  again  return  voluntarily  to 
'the  vomit  of  liberalism  and  democracy.'  " 
Mr.  Von  Paassen  says  that  fortunately  this  is 
not  so.  "The  people  of  France  and  the 
people  of  North  Africa  who  have  an  experi- 
ence of  Fascism  in  one  form  or  another,  the 
German  brand  and  the  French  home-made 
variety,  are  one  and  indivisible  in  their  de- 
testation of  Hitler,  Vichy,  Fascism,  Nazism  .  .  . 
and  all  its  works." 

A  dispatch  from  Drew  Middleton  after  the 
release  from  concentration  camps  of  27  French 
Communist  Deputies  upholds  Mr.  Von  Paa- 
sen's  judgement.  Middleton  wrote,  regarding 
this  release:  "It  is  the  opinion  of  French  poli- 
tical sources  of  all  parties  that  General  Giraud 
has  done  more  to  unify  North  Africa  by  these 
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actions  in  the  last  48  hours  than  has  been 
done  in  the  preceding  month." 

It  has  been  said,  finally,  diat  our  policy  is 
North  Africa  is  demanded  by  military  neces- 
sity. However,  our  reverses  in  Tunisia,  and 
our  general  slow  progress  in  the  area,  do  not 
indicate  that  this  argument  is  upheld  by  the 
facts.  Compare  the  experience  of  our  arms 
with  the  success  of  the  British  Eighth  Army 
in  Libya.  Among  the  first  moves  of  the  Brit- 
ish in  Libya  were  the  immediate  and  complete 
abolishment  of  the  Nuremburg  Laws  and  the 
release  of  all  political  prisoners  from  the 
Nazi  concentration  camps.  No  direct  casual 
relationship  can  be  proved  here,  but  neither 
can  the  defenders  of  our  North  African  policy 
prove  that  military  success  is  conditional  upon 
collaboration  with  the  enemy's  late  friends. 
We  have  only  experience  to  guide  us.  In 
this  case  experience  indicates  that  the  British 
were  both  wiser  and  more  consistent  than  we. 

It  is  objected  that  the  British  position  in 
Libya  is  not  comparable  to  ours  in  French 
North  Africa,  because  the  British  was  a  con- 
quering army  and  ours  a  friendly  one.  Offici- 
ally, it  is  true  that  we  were  not  at  war  with 
Vichy;  but,  objectively,  we  were.  When  we 
entered  Africa  only  three  French  generals 
came  over  to  our  side;  our  troops  were  fired 
upon.      General   Clark  went   secretly   on   his 


dangerous  mission  before  the  invasion  into  an 
enemy,  not  a  friendly  country.  North  Africa, 
thanks  to  Peyrouton  and  his  henchmen,  had 
been  turned  over  to  Hitler.  The  fact  that  the 
State  Department  refused  to  recognize  Vichy 
as  an  enemy  does  not  prove  that  Vichy  was 
not  an  enemy.  When  our  troops  entered 
French  North  Africa  they  were  entering  Fas- 
cist controlled  territory,  just  as  the  British 
were  when  they  captured  Libya.  France  of 
the  Republic  was  gone  in  North  Africa.  The 
Nuremburg  Laws  and  concentration  camps 
were  in  its  place.  To  say  that  Libya  was  an 
enemy  country  because  it  was  controlled  di- 
rectly by  Italian  and  German  fascists,  but  that 
French  North  Africa  was  a  friendly  country 
because  it  was  controlled  by  the  Nazis  through 
Fascist  pawns,  is  to  befuddle  the  issue.  To 
defend  the  failure  of  our  troops  to  liberate 
North  Africa,  because  Africa  was  not  "cap- 
tured" by  them,  is  to  defend  a  wrong  policy 
that  is  a  natural  outgrowth  of  a  parent  policy 
which  is  also  wrong.  That  parent  policy 
was  the  refusal  to  recognize  Vichy  for  what 
it  is,  a  Hitler  government. 

*  Although  the  North  African  situation  seems  to  be 
clearing  up  and  changing  events  have  already 
invalidated  some  of  the  arguments  above,  the 
principle,  on  which  such  an  argument  is  based, 
still  holds  good. 

J.  s. 


We  loved  Faculty  Show.  We  went  to  dress  rehearsal  with  every  intention 
of  writing  it  up,  and  though  we  couldn't,  we  still  say  we  loved  Faculty  Show. 
There  was  one  moment,  however,  which  probably  has  not  got  the  publicity  it 
deserves.  Miss  Gardiner  leaned  over  the  footlights,  lines  in  hand  to  speak  to 
Miss  Yeager.  "Shall  I  alter  the  text  here?"  "Alter  the  text?  .  .  .  Alter  the  text?" 
someone  behind  us  muttered,  "Oh-h  she  means  louse  up  the  script." 
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City  Walk 

Doris  Benn,  '43 


She  stood  so  contrary 

Stood  alone, 

One  sharp  black  nun  on  scrubbed  white  steps, 

Vast  against  morning  crowdlessness, 

All  fortune  spilling  down  her  coif. 

Whoever  saw  her  then  will  not  forget 

Poised  instep,  scratches  on  row  house  door 

Although  they'd  never  let  themselves 

Wait  curiously  to  see  what  bedroom  slippered  grief 

Could  break  such  canvas. 

There's  an  encounter  we  couldn't  watch 

For  we've  business  down  the  street, 

For  a  usual  woman  might  come,  then  stringing  from  out  its  bargain  net 

Her  tossed  on  hair  would  cloud  us  with  considering. 

We  couldn't  place  you,  sister,  in  the  night, 

Black's  changing,  wilful,  sister  in  the  night, 

Authority  is  outline,  age,  things  known 

But  here's  decay,  gestation,  movement,  tone 

A  figure  of  its  own  the  child  brushed  fearfully 

Before  it  found  what  could  be  held,  be  finished  in  some  entire  in, 

Some  daylight  moment. 

Unflutttering  habit,  bulk  block  even  red 
I  know  a  place  though,  where  the  child's  not  dead. 
The  little  one  lives  in  a  shabby  town 
Planks  falling  off  wharves,  houses  tumbling  brown 
Hall,  barracks,  citadel,  so  many  features  of  one  drowned 
That's  now,  for  years  ago  this  broken  sea  veined  life 
And  Basil  Dauphinee  kept  his  cabin  clean. 
He'd  toss  a  brat  above  his  whiskers,  Basil, 
His  Callouses  smelt  of  cod  racks,  breath  of  rum, 
His  stories  used  to  wiggle,  eels  on  hooks 
Unless  you  threw  them  back  or  bashed  their  heads  in  some. 
A  Greenwich  teacher  knew  what  HE  was 
She  called  him  quaint  and  bought  a  ship  in  a  bottle — 
He  winked  as  her  steps  bogged  stiffly  to  the  road, 
"She'll  empty  her  shoes  like  a  Christian,  if  we  don't  look.  . 
So  we're  a  picture,  honey,"  he'd  wink 
And  ramble  on. 
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Nothing's  so  present  as  sun  on  hair 

Tide  surprised  toes, 

Heart's  a  conkle  shelled  around  lap  sound 

That  beats  on  itself  by  a  native  door, 

Beats,  hums  and  grows 

Good  man!    Mast  arteried  good  song 

Beached  humble  ships  of  Shellburne  elbowed 

The  narrows  musicianly  once.     While 

Oceans  outside  in  rocking  revolt  skid  round,  past,  over 

Their  narrowly  bowed  men  learn 

Why  only  we  make  bone,  why  only  we  fight, 

Hands,  eyes,  thigh  weathering  we  return 

To  find  docks  flocked  with  laughter,  woman  there. 

Are  there  such  generations  in  the  east? 

Listen.  .  .  wind  in  high  palm 

Good  song!    Hooves  hotter  than  desert  air 

Have  managed  across  it  to  incident  greenness, 

For  hardship  is  friendly  it  only  requires  food  on  the  way, 

Water,  no  Arab  misreads  eyes  averted  in  hope 

But  gives  shelter,  pipe  settled  down  talking. 

Now  habit  to  habit  is  first  real  greeting, 

And  surely  some  god  who  loves  strangers  meeting 

Made  spaces  to  call  men  brothers  in. 

Death  seeps  unurgent  past  you  sister,  still  black  nun, 

Goes  widely  there, 

No  knock,  no  opening,  no  one  met,  yet 

Death's  there. 

Life  too,  your  quick  demandingness  at  one  door  like  another's 

More  than  a  terror,  thin  habit,  record  of  things  done 

A  thousand  more  in  your  order,  an  easy  acustom.    Who'll  watch  here 

Who'll  Pity? 

All  who  have  hoped  days  out  that  certain  one 

Whose  hands  made  a  steady  world 

Whose  gentleness  underexpanded  all  fear 

Who  was  very  good,  being  present. 

Swoop,  brood  eyebrows  bend  of  engaging  head 

Some  throat  that  all  but  deprecated  sensitive  lines 

You  must  have  loved  such,  you  paused  in  the  street, 

How  sadly  they're  gone  and  —  how  far  is  your  business? 

Good  song  of  a  busily  believable  world 

A  chant,  a  sacrifice  to  gods  of  many  a  hearth, 

New  child  of  new  race 

Old  slightness  in  love  joins  all. 
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Have  we  been  both  down  to  the  Piraeus, 

Later,  Phaedo  .  .  .  were  you  there?    Within  the  needless  wall 

Of  Rome  one  warless  batters  Cynthia's  gate,  Hate 

Ausonius?     'pagan'  'Friend!'     Paulinus  of  Nola  you  prevailed 

Beyond  a  belief.    Then  Abelard,  for  medieval  nights  were 

not  without  stars  to  be  clouded  nor  men  to  be  quailed 

By  darkness.    Forced  into  yourself  by  the  sudden  obscuring  of  battlements 

It  was  no  less  bitter  to  lie  warmly  face  down  to  mutter  "I, 

I,  have  failed." 

New  child  of  new  race 

Old  slightnesses  join  all, 

New  child  of  new  race 

Such  spaces  within  your  eyes  can 

Discover  chest  vastness  where  no  one's  intruder. 

Listen.     Earth's  hunched,  earth's  occupied  shoulders 

Hum  big  like  a  darkey  back  bent  over  tracks — 

I?    Sure,  I've  got  roots,  when  my  noticing  love  remembers 

Every  delicate  branching  vein,  sure  there  are  roots 

Good  roots,  yes,  good  song  up. 


ON  THE  EVOLUTION  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE 

(German  oral,  practice  translation) 

The  English  of  today  is  the  wide  evolution  of  the  out  of  the  mouth  which 
the  low  German  races  who  had  imigrated  used  in  Britain  before  1200.  Meanwhile 
the  German  nature  of  this  language  could  not  keep,  since  the  influx  of  different 
nature  led  to  a  full  change  of  language  organization. 

Although  the  first  shock  underwent  the  old  English  through  the  conflict  with 
the  Danes  (since  the  8th  cent.)  the  influx  of  one  close  relationship  between  Danish 
and  Old  English  on  making  the  vocabulary  understood  already  suffices,  since,  not 
being  very  well  esteemed  by  one  termination,  in  this  way  the  downfall  of  old 
English  inflexion  sending  began. 

Now  the  piercing  attribute  of  the  English  is  revealed  in  the  imprisoned  form- 
ation. Reality,  as  well  as  practical,  economic,  and  success — promising  utility 
are  one  with  his  highest  principles.  He  declines  system  and  theory.  However, 
indeed  he  has  placed  somewhere  a  limit.  He  dies  with  inflexible  will.  This 
characteristic  enters  all  departments  of  their  ghostly  lives  through  the  formation 
and  appearance  of  English  Speech. 


Baby  sit  if  you  want  to,  but  at  your  own  risk.  Our  smoking  room  was 
invaded  the  other  evening  by  a  frantic  father.  Rushing  right  up  to  one  of 
our  more  substantial  residents  he  screamed,  "Look,  if  you  don't  come  mind  our 
baby,  what  are  we  going  to  do?" 
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For  Promised  Joy 

Red — the  Bohemian  goblet  on  a  mahogany 
table,  silk-damasked  chairs,  the  fire,  and  the 
beaujolais  wine  in  which  all  the  red  and  warm- 
th of  the  large  paneled  room  seemed  to  blend. 
Then  there  was  Maude's  chestnut  hair — that 
damned  chestnut  hair  of  Maude's. 

I  sat  there  in  a  corner  of  that  red  room  of 
hers  and  looked  at  the  other  guests  drinking 
their,  fill  of  wine  and  laughing.  I  had  just 
arrived  ten  minutes  before,  and  was  already 
on  my  third  glass,  because  I  needed  fortifi- 
cation to  be  bold  enough  to  speak  to  people 
that  afternoon.  I  looked  across  the  room  to 
see  whom  Maude  was  chatting  with.  He  was 
in  grey  flannel.  Then  I  was  struck  by  the 
beauty  of  his  fine  reddish  blond  hair  that 
grew  down  his  high  cheek  bones  in  affected 
but  distinguished  sideburns.  I  got  the  im- 
pression of  a  delicate  and  wonderfully  pro- 
portioned face.  I  went  closer  because  I 
wanted  to  meet  him.  At  that  moment  he 
stood  up.  Something  quite  strange  happen- 
ed; I  recognized  him.  Odd  how  he  struck 
me  as  he  had  when  I  first  met  him  about  ten 
years  ago.  The  psychopathology  of  everyday 
life  took  a  strange  turn  that  afternoon.  The 
mind  has  a  tendency  to  forget  anything  un- 
pleasant, and  Brad  Ford  was  that.  It  wasn't 
like  just  not  recognizing  some  one  immediate- 
ly, but  he  impressed  me  as  a  man  I  wanted 
to  meet.  It  was  like  amnesia.  Then  he  came 
toward  me.  He  shook  hands  and  pretended 
to  have  to  think  before  he  remembered  my 
name. 

I  introduced  Brad  to  my  husband.  The 
three  of  us  talked  as  casually  as  any  people 
there.  The  paradox  was  eerie,  for  the  last 
time  we  had  seen  each  other  ...  I  tried  not 
to  think  of  it.  I  tried  not  to  think  of  what 
my  whole  life  was,  tried  to  forget  what  ticked 
through  my  brain  always. 

My  husband,  Frank,  pulled  his  coat  around 
his  paunchy  stomach,  straightened  his  tie,  and 
bragged  as  usual  about  our  small  son.    While 


he  was  talking,  Brad  looked  at  me  with  the 
old  intensity  of  repelling  me  and  drawing  me 
to  him  at  the  same  time.  He  aroused  an 
army  of  bitter  and  almost  forgotten  emotions 
that  mobilized  inside  of  me.  I  was  hoping 
that  Frank  wouldn't  notice  my  uneasiness  and 
be  worried.  I  never  loved  him.  Perhaps  that 
is  why  I  want  more  than  anything,  more  than 
anything  at  all  for  him  always  to  be  happy. 
Oh,  why  did  Maude  have  to  ask  me  to  a 
week-end  party,  when  she  knew  Brad  would 
be  there. 

Frank,  Brad,  and  I  moved  to  the  fire.  Paula, 
Brad's  lovely  wife,  joined  us.  The  two  men 
spoke  together,  Frank  boring  Brad  with  end- 
less tales  of  our  son.  He  spoke  of  nothing 
else.  Ronnie  was  his  whole  existence.  Paula 
and  I  discussed  our  school  days  together.  She 
had  been  in  the  same  sorority  with  Maude 
and  me. 

Brad  still  looked  at  me.  My  gaze  was  on 
the  fire.  I  couldn't  meet  Brad's  eyes.  And 
the  fire  became  eyes,  cat's  eyes  and  flashing 
sabres.  I  probably  thought  of  cat's  eyes  be- 
cause Maude  was  near,  dominating  the  room, 
only  hers  were  more  colorless,  more  compell- 
ing. 

As  I  looked  at  her,  I  regretted  our  former 
intimacy.  Maude — cloisonee,  jet  on  white 
with  a  flash  of  green — and  the  bizarre  red 
of  her  lipstick  on  those  strange  thin  lips  al- 
ways artfully  painted  to  look  fuller.  She  sat 
there  being  so  ridiculously  ominous  about  its 
being  Friday  the  thirteenth  that  I  almost 
asked  her  why  she  chose  that  particular  week- 
end for  her  party.  Intelligent  people  paid  no 
attention  to  that  day,  especially  a  Friday  the 
thirteenth  when  outside  the  wind,  moon,  and 
red  fall  leaves  were  all  smiling  at  one  another. 

But  it  was  just  like  Maude  to  entertain  by 
living  up  to  her  reputation  of  being  amusing- 
ly eccentric.  Perhaps  that's  the  quality  that 
made  her  so  fascinating.  I  remembered  her 
fit  of  histrionics  the  night  that  Brad  married 
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Paula.  I  had  reason  to  go  to  pieces,  but  she 
didn't.  She  didn't  even  love  him,  didn't  really 
love  him.  But  she  always  suffered  from  too 
conscious  an  attractiveness.  Maude  was  so 
terribly  sure  of  her  ability  to  get  anything 
that  she  wanted,  or  that  someone  else  wanted, 
that  Paula's  success  in  this  case  made  Maude 
fall  victim  to  an  anger  that  was  frightening,— 
not  because  of  its  fierceness  but  because  of  its 
strangeness  and  determination.  Paula  re- 
mained her  obsession  for  years. 

Suddenly,  a  forced  scream  silenced  the 
room;  just  Maude  trying  to  create  an  eerie 
impression.  She  was  refusing  to  be  the  third 
on  a  match.  Paula  laughed  and  accepted  the 
challenge  of  doing  it  herself.  I  was  so 
annoyed  at  Maude's  deliberate  efforts  to  dis- 
turb everyone  that  I  tried  to  imagine  myself 
in  the  most  tragic  situation  so  that  I  could  en- 
dure her  that  night.  Finally,  when  she  pre- 
tended to  be  frightened  by  her  own  cat,  saying 
that  she  had  never  seen  it  before,  I  left  the 
room  in  disgust. 

Away  from  the  fire  the  house  was  cold, 
snow  cold.  I  noticed  that  the  thermostatic 
control  was  broken,  and  it  had  been  all  right 
earlier.  That  meant  that  we'd  almost  freeze 
in  the  upstairs  bedrooms  that  didn't  have  gas 
fireplaces.  Friday  the  thirteenth,  Maude's 
scream,  her  being  frightened  by  the  cat,  the 
house  so  suddenly  cold.  It  was  all  some  sort 
of  childish  Hallowe'en  act  with  a  purpose. 
The  more  I  thought  about  it,  the  less  it  an- 
noyed me  and  the  more  curious  I  became. 
Our  Ophelia  had  some  scheme. 

Returning  to  the  red  sitting-room,  I  found 
Paula  and  Maude  arguing  senselessly  about 
superstitions.  Some  of  the  guests  were  amus- 
ed, others  slightly  embarrassed. 

"Just  the  same,"  Maude  was  sneering,  "I'll 
bet  you  wouldn't.  In  fact  I  dare  you  to  sleep 
in  the  West  wing  bedroom  where  I  first  saw 
the  black  cat.  Sleep  there  alone,  going  to 
bed  just  before  midnight." 

I  laughed  in  spite  of  myself  at  the  nonsense 
and  inconsistency.  Hadn't  she  said  that  just 
a  few  minutes  before  was  the  first  time  she 


had  seen  the  cat?  Was  she  trying  to  get  rid 
of  Paula  for  the  night  so  that  she  could  have 
Brad  to  herself?    Perhaps. 

"Don't  be  silly,  dear,"  said  Brad  to  Paula. 
"Why  bother  to  play  games?  You  know 
Maude  by  this  time." 

"Oh,  all  right.    Bet's  off,  Maude." 

"Ha!"  laughed  Maude  sarcastically.  "I 
knew  you'd  back  down  because  you're  afraid." 

Paula  couldn't  take  that.  Her  bravado 
always  spurred  her  on  to  take  any  challenge. 
Maude  knew  that. 

"I — afraid?"  she  asked  incredulously.  "I'll 
show  you,  although  I've  always  been  scared 
of  the  Boogey  Man,"  she  joked. 

"Aren't  you  brave,  my  fair  one,"  said  the 
other  woman  in  an  acid  tone. 

Paula  shortly  said  goodnight.  Maude  fol- 
lowed her  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs. 

"You'll  have  to  light  the  fire,  dear,"  she  ad- 
monished in  a  polite  and  casual,  too  casual, 
tone.  "I  couldn't  let  you  catch  cold.  Take 
these  matches." 

She  didn't  notice  me  by  the  door  as  she 
continued,  "Just  before  you  go  to  sleep,  when 
the  heat  makes  you  drowsy,  open  the  window 
wide.     Don't  forget." 

"Don't  be  so  peremptory,"  said  Paula  mock- 
ingly.    "I  couldn't  forget." 

I  watched  Paula  leave  the  room.  She  was 
awfully  good-loking,  partly  like  a  stately 
minuet,  partly  like  a  wild  gypsy  tune.  After 
she  had  gone,  I  was  busy  trying  not  to  dance 
with  Brad.  I  escaped  him  by  playing  bridge 
while  he  faced  the  music  with  a  sweet  young 
thing  who  was  obviously  charmed.  Married 
life  hadn't  made  him  forget  a  thing.  Several 
hours  went  by  pleasantly,  for  Maude  had 
ceased  to  be  portentous.  She  was  being  a 
conspicuously  good  hostess  every  second,  not 
leaving  her  guests  once. 

I  arose  from  the  card  table,  took  a  record 
off  the  gramophone,  and  reached  for  another 
without  looking.  It  was  a  rhumba  rhythm, 
haunting,  like  a  jungle  gloom.  I  remembered 
having  heard  it  once  before  and  tried  to 
recall  when.     Odd  how  a  tune  that  you  like 
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alwavs  makes  you  remember  things  remote 
as  yesterday,  or  tomorrow,  or  a  moment  past. 
My  mind's  eye  saw  Brad,  then  my  son  Ronnie 
in  the  future,  then  Frank.  I  thought  next  of 
Maude,  the  night  so  very  long  ago  in  that 
very  same  house  when  we  were  in  the  bed- 
room in  the  west  wing.  The  night  I  had 
felt  that  I  must  tell  someone  my  secret.  That 
west  bedroom  where  Paula  was.  There  was 
something  queer  about  it  .  .  .  couldn't  remem- 
ber. It  was  more  a  feeling  than  a  thought. 
The  West  bedroom.     I   felt   next   as   if  hot 


icicles  were  piercing  me.  That  night  long- 
ago,  the  wind  had  blown  out  the  flames  in  the 
gas  fire  place.  Maude  and  I  had  been  wide 
awake  and  noticed  it.  We  had  hurriedly 
turned  off  the  gas.  But  Paula — she  would 
sleep  soundly  after  the  red  wine.  She  would 
not  notice  the  fire  or  smell  the  gas.  Oh,  why 
didn't  I  realize  just  an  hour  sooner  what 
Maude  was  planning.  I  might  have  known 
that  her  bleeding  pride  and  flair  for  the 
dramatic  would  evolve  such  a  perfect  crime. 
Murder  by  suggestion.     The  ominous   stage 


THREE  VERSES  WITH  MORALS  FOR  MY  GRANDSON  CLAUDIUS 

I. 

She  lied  in  every  syllable 
She  wrote  or  spoke  or  sighed, 
But  life  is  no  more  livable 
For  knowing  that  she  lied. 

II. 

She  kissed  as  if  her  lips  were  tinged 

with  boiling  sunburnt  dew, 
And  when  she  kissed  another  lad, 

I  found  the  pain  called  rue. 
And  yet  I  curse  her  seldom  though 

she  left  but  cold  desire, 
For  the  letters  that  she  sent  me  make 

a  very  warming  fire. 

III. 

Love  was  made  for  laughter; 
Sin  was  made  for  tears. 
And  so  the  time  to  love,  my  child, 
Is  in  your  younger  years. 


Prescription  No.  7777 
If  a  view  of  Lake  Erie 
Incites  but  a  query 
As  to  where  in  the  hell  is  St.  Paul, 
Then  the  very  best  scenery 
To  excite  your  machinery 
Is  Zorina  in  nothing  at  all. 
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set-up  of  Friday  the  thirteenth.  The  freak 
room  that  no  one  knew  about  except  us. 
Any  court  would  say  that  it  was  an  accidental 
death.  But  no — it  wasn't  quite  perfect,  for 
I  knew. 

Repressing  my  excitement,  I  spoke  to 
Maude  alone.  I  wasn't  positive  yet.  "Maude," 
I  whispered,  "Paula  is  asleep  in  the  room 
where  the  gas  escapes.  You  knew  that  she'd 
light  the  fire.  You  knew  it  would  be  hot 
enough  to  open  the  window.  Even  the  windy 
weather  is  with  you.  Maude!  She's  asleep 
in  that  room,  isn't  she?" 

"Yes,  quite  asleep  in  that  'bourne  from 
which  no  traveler  returns.'  What  amazing 
perception,  you  fool,"  Maude  whispered 
theatrically  with  a  snake  in  her  smile,  one  of 
those  half  smiles  of  hers  when  her  eyes  remain 
expressionless. 

"How  can  you  be  so  calm?"  I  remarked 
hoarsely.  But  I  know  that  it  was  easy  for 
her.  She  had  probably  been  killing  Paula 
in  her  own  mind  for  years.  The  realization 
of  her  plan  was  not  much  different  from  think- 
ing about  it.  Was  Maude  insane?  Or  was 
it — 

I  stopped  thinking  and  said,  "You  can't 
get  away  with  it.  It's  murder.  I'll  tell," 
my  voice  beginning  to  rise  above  a  whisper. 

"You  can't,"  she  gloated.  And  she  grabbed 
my  hand  to  make  me  realize  how  inane  and 
forthright  I  was  being.     We  looked  at  each 


other  and  I  saw  Maude  and  in  her  face  at 
the  same  time  I  saw  a  cat.  She  was  as  much 
like  one  as  is  white  ink  on  white  paper,  or 
dark  shadows  in  the  blackest  night. 

"You  can't,"  she  repeated  slowly,  "Or  I 
will  tell  your  husband  the  truth  about  Brad's 
being  the  father  of  your  son.  It  will  break 
my  heart,  you  know.  And — it  will  ruin  your 
life,  especially  the  brat's." 

Then  she  laughed  her  usual  self-assured 
laugh.  I  stood  there  stunned  and  silenced 
forever.  I  heard  Maude's  voice  quacking  in 
my  ears.  She  was  calling  to  Brad,  "Come  on, 
darling,  you've  been  neglecting  me.  Let's  not 
waste  any  more  time." 

Mariam  Kreiselman,  '44 
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YOU'RE   GEARED   TO 

Split-Second  Time 


BOMBARDIER.  He's  the  business  man  of 
this  bomber  crew.  His  office  is  the  "green- 
house" of  transparent  plastic  in  the  nose 
of  the  ship.  And  he  works  there  on  split- 
second  time.  But  when  those  "office  hours" 
are  over— well,  just  look  below  and  watch 
him  enjoying  a  Camel— the  favorite  ciga- 
rette on  land,  sea,  and  in  the  air. 


ALL  America's  living  at  split-second  time  today... from  the  bom- 
.   bardier  at  his  bombsight  to  the  men  who  make  the  bombs 
like  Jerry  Lorigan  below.  You. ...and  you... and  everybody! 

So  it's  only  natural  that  most  everybody's  smoking  more  these 
days.  Only  natural,  too,  that  taste  and  throat  — the  "T-Zone"— are 
more  important  than  ever  to  cigarette  smokers  now. 

But. ..take  no  one's  word  for  it  when  it  comes  to  your  own  smok- 
ing. Make  the  "T-Zone"  test  described  at  the  left  below.  And  let 
your  taste  and  your  throat  decide  for  themselves. 


THE    y  ZONE 

where  cigarettes 
are  judged 

The  "T-ZONE"-Taste  and  Throat-is  the 
proving  ground  for  cigarettes.  Only  your 
taste  and  throat  can  decide  which  ciga- 
rette tastes  best  to  you  .  .  .  and  how  it  affects  your  throat. 
For  your  taste  and  throat  are  individual  to  you.  Based  on 
the  experience  of  millions  of  smokers,  we  believe  Camels 
will  suit  your  "T-ZONE"  to  a  "T."  Prove  it  for  yourself! 


^ 
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F/RSTfAf  THE  SEKWCS 

The  favorite  cigarette  ■with  men  in  the 
Army,  Navy,  Marines,  and  Coast  Guard  is 
Camel.  (Based  on  actual  sales  records  in 
Post  Exchanges,  Sales  Commissaries,  Ship's 
Service  Stores,  Ship's  Stores,  and  Canteens.) 


JERRY  LORIGAN,  who  forges  bombs 
on  a  split-second  schedule,  is  just  as 
partial  to  Camels  as  the  man  who 
lays  those  bombs  on  the  target.  "I've 
smoked  Camels  for  years,"  says  Jerry. 
"They  don't  get  my  throat,  and  they 
don't  tire  my  taste.  They're  tops!" 

R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
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It's  all  fighting  talk 

with  the  "Walkie-Talkie"! 

©  "Company  D  to  Battalion  HQ  —  tanks 
maneuvering  half  a  mile  ahead!"  That's  a 
sample  of  what  you'd  hear  if  you  listened 
in  on  this  "Walkie-Talkie"  signalman  in 
action  at  his  portable  2-way  radio  at  the 
left.  Listen  in  on  him  in  one  of  his  off-duty 
moments  (below)  and  you'll  get  a  pretty 
good  idea  why  Camels  are  the  favorite  cig- 
arette with  men  in  the  Marines . . .  and  in  the 
Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Coast  Guard,  too. 


First  in  -ffie  Service 

The  favorite  cigarette  with  men  in  the  Army, 
Navy,  Marines,  and  the  Coast  Guard  is  Came 

(Based  on  actual  sales  records 
in  Post  Exchanges  and  Canteens. 
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HY  do  Camels  win  with 

men  in  the  services? 

Every  smoker  has  his  own 

.  reasons— but  this,  perhaps,  is 

most  important: 

Camels  are  expertly  blended 
"from  costlier  tobaccos— tobac- 
cos rich  in  flavor,  for  lasting 
enjoyment . . .  extra  mild,  yet 
never  flat  or  thin-tasting.  That 
full  Camel  flavor  holds  up  — 
pack  after  pack. 

Try  Camels  yourself.  Put 
them  to  the  "T-Zone"  test 
(see  far  right). 
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WAR   WORKER    VIRGINIA    DONNELLY, 

Westinghouse  Electric  and  Mfg.  Co., 
makes  special  radio  tubes  for  commu- 
nication sets.  And,  like  the  men  in  the 
service,  her  favorite  cigarette  is  Camel. 
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taste  and  throat  can  decide  which 
cigarette  tastes  best  to  you  .  .  .  and 
how  it  affects  your  throat.  Based 
on  the  experience  of  millions  of 
smokers,  we  believe  Camels  will 
suit  your  "T-ZONE"  to  a  "T." 
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Editorial 

TT  LTHOUGH  we  are  hardly  in  a  position  to  criticise  the  curriculum  committee 
i\  in  any  way,  we  have  been  looking  over  their  new  inter-departmental  major 
scheme  with  considerable  interest.  There  must  obviously  be  good  reasons  for 
their  choice  of  courses  and  for  the  rather  rigorously  planned  schedule  which  they 
have  presented.  We  assume  that  all  the  courses  they  have  suggested  are  basic  for 
post-war  reconstruction  work.  We  assume  that  linguists  and  technicians  will  be 
necessary,  that  there  are  people  who  ought  to  be  trained  in  this  way  and  that 
Bryn  Mawr  is  the  place  to  do  it.  So,  when  we  say  that  the  new  plan  is  an  academ- 
ic compromise,  we  don't  mean  to  judge  it,  we  simply  want  to  point  out  that  it 
is  a  compromise  and,  as  such,  has  its  limitations.  A  curriculum  of  history, 
geography,  statistics,  sociology  etc.  will  help  to  prepare  people  for  certain  types 
of  post-war  work  but  as  far  as  actual,  wise  consideration  of  the  future  is  wanted, 
the  new  major  is  as  artificial,  if  as  sincere,  as  the  Culbertson  Plan. 

After  the  war  there  will  be  several  obvious  needs,  first  for  people  with 
practical  training  in  nursing,  relief  Administration,  teaching  etc.,  second,  for 
theorists,  third,  for  critics  of  theorists.  The  fact  that  we  are  here  for  a  liberal 
arts  education  in  a  liberal  arts  college  excludes  us  from  the  first  catagory. 
Knowledge,  experience  and  probable  lack  of  genius  excludes  us  from  the  second. 
As  students  is  a  democratic  country,  however,  we  should  try  to  qualify  ourselves 
for  the  third  category,  for  as  concerned,  intelligent,  articulate  members  of  a 
voting  public  we  can  be  very  practically  important. 

Will  the  inter-departmental  major  tend  to  equip  us  better  for  this?  We 
should  like  to  think  so,  but  the  program  showed  some  distressing  omissions. 
First,  there  seemed  to  be  no  really  theoretical  or  comprehensive  courses.  Theoret- 
ical is  usually  taken  to  mean  the  learning  as  opposed  to  the  application 
of  techniques,  but  here  we  mean  by  theoretical  an  insight  into  the  growth,  relative 
significance  and  inter-relationships  of  specific  problems.  This  seems,  to  us,  fun- 
damental in  dealing  with  them.  Geography,  Sociology  and  regional  specialization 
are  necessary  of  course,  but  the  one,  in  isolation  tends  to  give  only  superficial 
knowledge  and  the  other  encourages  a  narrow  point  of  view. 

Last  and  most  important,  there  is  nothing  in  this  new  schedule  to  make  us 
reconsider  our  uncritical  political  attitudes  and  prejudices  and  nothing  to  coun- 
teract our  rather  notorious  ethnocentrism.  These  attitudes  are  going  to  determine 
the  peace  as  much  as  any  single  factors  can,  and  our  prevalent  American  ones 
are  apt  to  create  as  many  problems  as  they  solve  by  Gordian  knot  methods.  As 
we  have  already  said  we  are  not,  and  don't  pretend  to  be  competent  critics  of  the 
curriculum  committee.  We  only  hope  that  the  new  inter-departmental  majors 
won't  underestimate  the  difficulty  and  complexity  of  what  they're  doing,  and  will 
study  the  books,  the  history  and  the  philosophy  of  other  countries  far  beyond 
what's  required. 

D.  B. 
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Florence  Gascki 


"tr  few  feeble  rays  of  sun  fell  over  the  labor- 
I\  atory  tables,  cluttered  with  apparatus. 
Small  groups  of  students  stood  together,  talk- 
ing; a  few  heads  still  bent  intently  over  a 
burner,  or  manual,  but  it  was  past  four,  and 
getting  time  to  leave.  The  windows  were  a 
dirty  grey.     It  got  dark  quickly  now. 

Florence  Gascki  crossed  out  a  misspelled 
title  in  her  manual,  and  pushed  back  a  strand 
of  hair  nervously,  looking  up  with  a  despair- 
ing jerk  of  her  head  at  her  partner,  who 
was  laughing  shrilly  with  two  boys,  lolling  at' 
either  side  of  her.  "Oh,  I  did  not!  I  never 
said  any  such  thing,  you  Robert  Wooley!  It's 
just  your  low  mind.  My  goodness,  can  a  girl 
help  it  if  a  fellow  just  takes  everything  she 
says  and  turns  it  around  and  just  makes  a 
double  meaning  out  of  it?"  "Who  makes  a 
double  meaning  out  of  it?  Can  I  help  it  if 
a  dame  makes  double-talk?"  Another  shrill 
titter. 

Florence's  hand  shook  as  she  erased  the  mis- 
take; the  paper  smudged  and  tore  a  little, 
and  tears  of  impatience  welled  up  in  her  eyes, 
misting  her  glasses.  Almost  four-thirty.  The 
experiment  unsuccessful  every  time.  It  was 
some  little  slip;  some  step  forgotten;  a  meas- 
urement miscalculated.  If  she  could  only  find 
it.  She  wouldn't  mind  the  wasted  hours,  the 
testing,  the  starting  over.  She'd  been  precise 
up  to  the  applying  of  the  burner.  Maybe  it 
was  the  timing.  Let's  see,  how  many  minutes 
had  it  been  last  time?  "Bob  Wooley!  You 
ought  to  have  your  face  slapped!"  Florence's 
ink-grimed  fingers  clenched  the  pencil  so 
tightly  the  knuckles  showed  white  and  a  blue 
vein  stood  out  along  the  back  of  her  hand. 
Florence  stopped  thinking,  and  stared  dully 
at  the  vein  in  her  hand.  This  would  mean  a 
poor  report;  a  poor  lab  mark.  Every  one 
counted  so!  That's  a  funny  vein.  What  makes 
it  show  so  blue  in  her  hand?  It  carries  red 
blood,  and  yet 


"Florence!  Hey!  I've  been  talking  to  you 
for  the  last  hour.  Wake-up,  will  you  lazy? 
Bob's  letting  me  copy  his  last  part,  and  I'm 
almost  finished.  Think  of  it,  he's  been  done 
ages  ago!  Will  you  mind  awfully  if  I  don't 
stay  after  with  you?  And  Florence  hon.,  would 
you  do  me  a  terrific  favor?  Run  across  to  the 
supply-room  and  bring  back  a  few  more 
sheets  of  graph-paper.  Be  a  dear.  You'll  need 
some  too,  and  look,  you're  not  busy  now." 
Florence  laid  her  pencil  down  slowly.  She 
wanted  to  take  her  hands  and  push  the  smile 
out  of  that  pretty  face.  She  could  too.  Didn't 
they  say  she  had  'farmer's  hands'?  All  they 
needed  was  the  plow.  They  could  do  a  job  on 
that  face  without  the  plow.  Still  looking  at 
her  hands  she  said,  "all  right,"  and  rose  heav- 
ily. "Good  old  Florence",  Robert  beamed, 
"Knew  we  could  count  on  you."  Florence 
felt  a  hot  red  creep  up  her  neck,  and  moved 
quickly  to  the  hall  door. 

No  one  was  in  the  supply-room.  Florence 
looked  at  the  shelves  of  paper-stacks.  She 
separated  several  sheets,  running  the  fingers 
of  her  other  hand  along  the  top  of  the  next 
stack  of  white  paper.  There  was  something 
promising,  something  inviting  about  new 
sheets  of  paper;  nothing  on  them,  waiting  to 
be  filled  up  with  anything  at  all.  Every  new 
paper  was  like  beginning  a  new  record,  like 
starting  all  over  again.  When  she  was  young- 
er, she  used  to  imagine  each  day  as  a  clean 
sheet  of  white  paper,  and  living  it  was  the 
writing  on  it,  and  sometimes  at  night  she'd 
review  it,  to  see  if  it  was  written  neatly,  in 
orderly  lines,  or  if  it  were  blurred,  the  lines 
running  into  each  other.  As  she'd  grown  old- 
er, the  lines  seemed  confused  continuously, 
and  the  clean  sheets  were  messy  every  night. 
Now  she  never  reviewed  anymore. 

She  grasped  the  sheets  more  firmly,  and 
turned  back  across  the  room,  hating  herself 
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for  going.  She  didn't  need  the  paper.  She 
was  a  fool.  Bob  Wooley  had  taken  her  seat, 
and  was  leaning  close  to  the  girl,  talking  low. 
Florence  stood  in  front  of  them  stolidly. 
"Here's  the  paper",  she  said.  They  looked 
up,  and  shifted  apart  a  little  in  their  seats. 
The  boy  gave  a  nervous  sort  of  laugh,  and 
leaned  back,  his  hands  behind  his  head, 
regarding  Florence.  "You  know  Florence, 
what  you  look  like?  You  look  like  the 
chaperon  at  a  girls'  dorm!"  Florence  stood 
still.  The  edges  of  the  graph-paper  were  cut- 
tin?  her  fingers.  There  was  a  silence.  The 
girl  smiled  weakly  at  Florence.  "Florence  is 
a  dear,  and  she  doesn't  either.  Say,  thanks. 
For  the  paper  I  mean."  She  held  out  her 
hand.  Florence  put  the  paper  down  on  the 
table,  and  began  to  gather  up  her  things. 
She  wanted  to  get  out  of  there.  It  didn't 
matter  if  she  finished  or  not.  Yes,  it  did 
matter,  but  she  felt  frozen  inside;  she  couldn't 
stay  feeling  that  way.    She  would  go  home. 

She  took  up  her  papers  and  books,  and 
loosened  her  coat  from  the  back  of  the  chair. 
The  boy  and  girl  talked  over-earnestly  about 
the  report,  or  something.  She  didn't  hear 
what  they  were  saying.  They  didn't  question 
her  leaving.  She  wouldn't  have  answered  if 
they  had.  She'd  have  gone  right  on  out.  She 
wouldn't  have  been  able  to  say  anything  to 
them.  The  darkness,  the  cold  outside  met 
her  with  a  rush.  Her  face  felt  cool.  She 
took  a  deep  breath  and  let  all  the  quivering 
out  of  her.  Her  insides  relaxed  from  the 
numbness  as  she  headed  for  the  dormitory, 
and  the  sanctity  of  her  room.  Why,  that 
wasn't  anything  to  get  hurt  aboutl  So  she 
did  look  like  a  chaperon.  Golly,  that  was 
nothing  new.  She'd  been  figuring  they 
thought  worse  than  that.  A  big,  fat  slob,  for 
instance.  That's  what  she  was.  That's  what 
they  saw.  A  big,  fat  slob  come  from  a  hick- 
town  that  nobody  ever  heard  of;  who  doesn't 
know  anything  from  nothing,  grinding  all 
the  time,  and  not  even  getting  especially  good 
marks.  You'd  think  she  was  enough,  without 
being  dumb  besides.  She  could  hear  them  at 
(Ik    lab.     The  girl  would  say,  "You  shouldn't 


have  said  that,  Bob  Wooley!  She  can't  help 
it.  She  can't  help  what  she  looks  like."  Then 
he'd  say  something  like,  "Well  she  gets  on  my 
nerves,  standing  around  like  that".  Well, 
what'd  they  want  her  to  do?  How'd  he  like 
her  to  stand?  He  didn't  look  like  he  had 
nerves,  anyway.  He  looked  rotten  inside.  She 
was  hot  again,  but  she  quickened  her  pace 
till  she  was  almost  running.  She  shouldn't 
let  what  they  said  make  her  feel  like  that.  She 
wouldn't  want  to  be  that  girl.  That  girl  with 
her  dark,  long  hair,  and  her  thin  body;  with 
her  white  hands  that  jangled  with  charm 
bracelets,  and  her  red  finger  nail  polish  coming 
off.  Maybe  boys  liked  girls  with  finger-nail 
polish  coming  off,  and  cheap  charm  bracelets 
with  their  gold  turning  green;  maybe  they 
liked  the  sweaters  that  fit  too  tight,  and  for 
the  lines  and  knots  of  her  slips  that  always 
showed;  or  maybe  they  didn't  see  those  things. 
What  did  they  see?  She  was  wondering  from 
a  purely  scientific  curiosity;  that  was  all.  It 
didn't  matter  as  far  as  she  was  concerned. 
That  was  a  laugh.    It  sure  didn't. 

Florence  was  running  hard  now.  She 
pounded  up  the  dormitory  steps,  and  collided 
with  a  small  freshman  in  the  door.  "My  God! 
Take  it  easy,  Gascki!  Your's  is  the  right  of 
way."  Florence  mumbled  a  quick  sorry,  and 
started  to  say  thanks,  but  changed  her  mind, 
and  went  in.  She  heard  the  freshman  laugh- 
ing. "Say,  we're  clumsyl  What  year  is  she 
anyway?"  Florence  kept  on  going  up  the 
stairs.  What  year  was  she?  She  was  a  junior! 
She  should  have  called  her  back  and  said, 
"Listen  here,  I'm  a  junior,  and  that  was  an 
accident;  I  didn't  see  you,  and  if  I  had  I'd 
have  knocked  you  down  anyway!"  That's 
what  she  should  have  said. 

Her  room  was  on  the  third  door.  She  open- 
ed the  door  slowly,  and  went  in.  This  was 
hers;  this  was  quiet  and  escape.  She  looked 
at  the  home-made  rugs,  her  Grandmother  had 
made  out  of  stockings,  and  up  at  the  over- 
gay  curtains  that  had  been  such  a  mistake, 
and  too  expensive  to  change.  This  is  the 
kind  of  room  she  would  have.  The  girls  prob- 
ably all  said  thai.    They  said,  "Have  you  seen 
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Gascki's  room?  Your  education  isn't  com- 
plete till  you've  seen  it,  girls.  What  the  smart 
college  girls  room  will  Not  look  like."  Funny, 
she  liked  the  rag-rugs,  and  the  loud  cheerful- 
ness of  the  curtains.  Funny,  they  were  so 
wrong.  ■ — The  plants  needed  watering.  That 
probably  looked  funny  too.  Every  night  she 
carried  out  two  pots  of  ivy,  and  every  morn- 
ing she  carried  them  in,  and  watered  them 
with  her  drinking  glass.  Funny  how  she  loved 
them  too.  They  were  green,  and  grew,  and 
lived.  They  had  to  be  cared  for;  she  liked 
that  about  having  them.  So  suppose  it  did 
look  funny.  Gascki's  green-house  I  There 
she  was  again,  caring  what  they  said.  In  the 
first  place  it  was  all  her  imagination.  That's 
what  the  priest  had  told  her.  She  was  giving 
herself  a  complex.  They  weren't  any  better 
when  you  knew  them,  those  girls,  for  all  their 
saying  the  right  things,  and  looking  the  right 
way.  They  were  mostly  small,  and  petty  and 
unhappy.  They  danced  like  puppets  for  the 
boys,  and  they  weren't  going  anywhere. 

She  was  going  somewhere;  somewhere  fine 
and  good;  and  she  was  clean  and  straight  in- 
side. It  got  so  the  girls  never  bothered  to  let 
her  into  the  circles  of  whispered,  dirty  jokes. 
They  thought  she  disapproved,  and  was  judg- 
ing them.  She  wasn't.  She  just  didn't  get 
them.  That  wasn't  wrong.  And  she  wasn't  a 
fat  slob,  she  was  thin  inside.  She'd  been  rais- 
ed on  pie  between  meals  instead  of  apples, 
as  they  had.  There  had  been  hot  breads  with 
sweet  churned  butter,  and  thick  Polish  soups, 
and  rich  garliced  meats.  But  she  was  thin, 
fine  strings  inside,  and  everything  made  im- 
pressions, and  hurt;  people,  and  what  they 
said,  and  herself.  She  loved  music,  and  she 
liked  the  mystical,  moody  poems  of  Poe;  she 
liked  beautifully-bound  books,  the  sounds  of 
the  words  in  them,  and  she  was  going  to  be 
worthwhile!  She'd  never  find  a  man.  A  man 
was  a  foreign  thing  anyway,  outside  the 
scheme  of  things.  But  she'd  fill  her  life  with 
something  else. 

She  was  going  to  be  a  doctor.  A  great  and 
skilled  one.  Her  hands  would  become  skilled 
and  hold  in  them  the  miraculous  power  of 
healing.     And     the  power  of  their     healing 


would  bring  her  great  fame.  People  would 
come  to  her  from  all  over  the  world  for  help, 
to  be  released  from  their  suffering.  She  would 
find  a  way  of  doing  it;  there  would  not  be 
one  she  would  care  for  less  than  another.  It 
meant  sciences  and  numbers,  and  formulas 
that  spun  in  her  head  at  night,  and  made  her 
dizzy  and  nauseated.  It  meant  hours  cramped 
up  at  her  desk;  the  hell  of  waiting  to  take  an 
exam  and  the  anguish  before  getting  the 
mark.  It  meant  worry,  and  sweat,  and  every 
mark  a  step  toward  getting  to  worthwhileness, 
toward  respect;  not  for  saying  the  right  things 
at  the  right  time,  but  for  knowing  the  things 
important  to  a  life,  to  hundreds  of  lives. 
They'd  come  to  her,  and  they'd  ask  for  help 
that  she  alone  could  give.  They  would  come 
to  her  and  say,  "Miss  Gascki,  this  is  a  delicate 
operation;  without  it  the  man  will  die."  Per- 
haps she  would  have  just  returned  from  the 
hospital.  She  would  be  very  tired.  She  would 
sit  down,  so,  and  close  her  eyes  for  a  moment, 
and  then,  because  her  life  was  only  service, 
she  would  make  a  great  effort  and  rise 

Florence  rose  heroically,  one  arm  out- 
stretched. It  struck  the  small  study-lamp  by 
the  bed,  which  crashed  over  the  edge  of  the 
table  with  a  deafening  noise  of  shattered 
bulb  and  tin.  Florence  jumped  upright, 
startled.  She  stood,  her  arms  at  her  sides, 
staring  at  the  fragments  on  the  floor.  "Oh, 
I  am  so  clumsy!"  And  suddenly,  she  stood  in 
a  great  wave  of  futility.  She  would  never 
make  the  marks  for  medical  school.  She  was 
dumb,  and  clumsy,  and  everything  would 
crash  like  the  lamp;  there  was  no  skill,  no 
healing  power  in  those  bungling  fingers  that 
knocked  down  everything  about  her.  There 
was  no  meaning  to  this.  Where  was  the  use; 
what  was  the  answer,  the  purpose?  This  was 
all  discord, futile 

"Hey  Florence,  what  you  doing,  exercising?" 
A  blond,  pert  head  poked  in  the  doorway. 
Florence  looked  up.  "No,  it's  the  lamp;  it 
broke,  not  me."  The  head  disappeared,  and 
went  shaking  from  side  to  side  down  the  hall. 
"Honestly,"  it  said  to  a  brown  head  further 
down  the  hall,  "that  girl's  the  funniest  thing!" 

Jean  Blum 
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IT  was  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  and 
school  had  just  let  out.  Turning  a  corner, 
Teresa  left  the  group  of  school-girls  behind 
and  walked  slowly  down  a  quiet  side-street 
toward  her  friend  Leticia's  house.  The  thick 
folds  of  her  school  uniform  hung  heavy  and 
almost  motionless  around  her  legs  as  she  walk- 
ed, and  from  time  to  time  she  shifted  the 
load  of  notebooks  to  her  other  arm. 

The  door  of  Leticia's  house  was  ajar  as 
usual;  there  was  silence  within.  Teresa 
paused  for  a  moment  on  the  stone  doorstep 
and  called  several  times;  then  she  heard  a 
voice  say  lazily,  "Come  on  in — I'm  in  my 
room." 

Leticia  was  lying  across  her  bed,  with  its 
elaborately  embroidered  coverlet  of  satin  and 
superfluous  pillows,  reading  a  dilapidated 
paper-covered  novel.  In  reply  to  Teresa's 
apology  for  interrupting  her  she  tossed  it 
aside  and  said,  "That  doesn't  matter,  I've 
read  it  three  times  already."  She  motioned 
to  the  younger  girl  to  sit  down  on  the  bed 
and  threw  her  a  flamboyant  cushion  with 
which  to  make  herself  comfortable. 

The  air  in  the  room  was  warm  and  heavy, 
for  the  afternoon  shower  had  not  yet  come. 
Leticia  rolled  over  lazily  and  yawned.  She 
eyed  the  armful  of  books  that  Teresa  had  de- 
posited on  the  floor  and  remarked,  "I  see 
you're  still  going  to  the  Colegio.  What  a 
waste  of  time!  And  the  uniforms  are  so  un- 
becoming, too." 

"They  are,"  admitted  Teresa.  "But  how 
long  did  you  stay  in  high  school,  anyhow?" 

"("July  a  year  and  a  hall.  I  went  to  the 
Convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  you  know.  Ii 
wasn't  really  hard;  the  nuns  didn't  care  how 
much  you  studied  as  long  as  you  went  to 
chapel  and  knew  your  calf ■<  hism.  Bui  il 
boretl    rue,   so    I    lc-lt.      They   didn't    leach    us 


anything  that  would  do  you  any  good — just 
silly  things  like  algebra  and  geography.  Of 
course  they  taught  us  needle-work  and  that's 
always  useful,  but  mama  could  teach  me  that 
at  home.  And  anyhow,  what  was  the  use  of 
it?" 

"We  do  waste  a  lot  of  time  on  useless 
things,"  said  Teresa,  "but  I  think  we  learn 
something  too,"  she  added  doubtfully. 

"It  isn't  common  sense  to  spend  your  days 
cooped  up  in  a  class-room  learning  how  many 
mountains  there  are  in  Egypt,"  retorted  Letic- 
ia. "Do  you  think  I'd  ever  have  married 
Rodrigo  if  I'd  done  that?  — and  he's  such 
a  wonderful  husband,  too!  Silly,  don't  you 
want  to  get  married?" 

Teresa  blushed  and  said  "Of  course  .  .  .  but 
I  don't  want  to  be  so  stupid  that  I  can't  bring 
up  my  own  children  properly." 

"You  have  to  catch  yourself  a  husband  be- 
fore you  can  think  about  bringing  up  child- 
ren," said  Leticia  practically.  Then  she  sigh- 
ed and  said  "If  only  I  had  a  baby  I'd  be  per- 
fectly happy."  Her  eyes  turned  to  the  tiny 
shoe  that  she  had  hung  at  the  head  of  her 
bed  as  a  charm. 

A  sudden  gust  of  cool  wind  blew  the  lace 
curtains  inwards,  bringing  with  it  the  sharp 
smell  of  dusty  streets  wet  by  the  first  drops  of 
rain.  Teresa  rose  to  close  the  window,  saying 
at  the  same  time  that  a  baby  would  certainly 
be  fun  to  have — and  it  would  give  Leticia 
more  to  do. 

She  Hung  out  her  small  plump  hands  in  a 
gesture  indicating  that  they  were  full,  and 
cried  "Jesus,  Jose,  y  Maria!  But  I  already 
have  so  much  to  do!  I've  made  dozens  of 
dresses  and  bootees  for  the  baby  when  il 
comes — they're  in  a  baskel  in  the  sala;  you 
must  look  at  them  before  you  go.  Ami  I 
always  have  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  cook  io 
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see  she  doesn't  take  food  home  for  her  child- 
ren. She's  a  demon,  that  Graciela!  And  then 
in  the  afternoons  I  sometimes  go  to  the  dress- 
maker's or  to  see  Emilia  Lopez.  And  I  do  a 
lot  of  reading.  Emilia  is  reading  a  wonderful 
book  that  she's  going  to  lend  me.  It's  called 
"The  Sorrow  of  Maria"  and  it's  about  a 
young  girl  who's  dying  of  consumption  but 
doesn't  want  anyone  to  know  it.  Emilia  says 
it's  perfectly  beautiful  and  she  wept  her  eyes 
out  over  it — I  can't  wait  to  read  it.  Oh,  and 
of  course  I  play  cards  and  things  like  that 
with  mama  to  keep  her  amused." 

Teresa  had  been  listening  to  this  recital 
of  a  full  life  with  interest,  tinged  with  impati- 
ence, but  at  this  point  she  recalled  her  man- 
ners.   "Is  your  mother  at  home?"  she  asked. 

"She's  taking  a  nap  right  now,  but  when 
she  wakes  up  she'd  love  it  if  you'd  go  in  and 
talk  to  her.  She  gets  bored  all  by  herself; 
nothing  has  ever  really  made  her  happy  since 
she  and  papa  were  divorced." 

"Divorced!"  exclaimed  Teresa  in  utter 
amazement.  She  had  scarcely  ever  heard  of 
a  divorced  couple  before.  "Why,  I'd  always 
thought  your  mother  was  a  widow." 

"Perhaps  she'd  be  better  off  if  she  were. 
She  feels  the  disgrace  very  much,"  said  Leticia. 
"It  all  came  from  Papa  being  educated  in 
the  States  and  getting  all  those  Yankee  notions 
into  his  head."  Her  tone  expressed  perfectly 
what  she  thought  of  Yankee  notions. 

Teresa  was  inclined  to  agree  with  Leticia 
on  this  point;  she  would  have  liked  to  dis- 
cuss the  subject  further  but  thought  it  more 
diplomatic  to  change  the  subject.  She  said, 
"And  your  mother  was  such  a  beautiful  girl, 
too!" 

"Yes,  she  was  once,"  said  Leticia  with  a 
sigh.  "When  she  went  to  the  President's 
balls  in  her  white  dress  she  was  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  the  women,  they  say.  But 
she  lost  her  figure  very  soon  after  she  got 
married.  Still,  that  is  no  excuse  for  papa's 
behaviour.  It  is  not  right  for  a  married 
woman  to  try  to  look  like  a  young  girl." 


"Her  hair  is  still  the  same,"  said  Teresa. 
She  was  thinking  of  the  photograph  tacked 
on  the  wall  of  Leticia's  mother's  bedroom — a 
picture  of  a  dark-eyed  girl  with  proud,  grace- 
ful carriage  and  a  coronet  of  glossy  black 
braids. 

"Yes,  mama  was  always  proud  of  her  hair." 

"It's  stopped  raining  already,"  said  Teresa. 
"Let's  go  out  for  a  walk,  and  get  some  ice- 
cream." 

"Oh,  we  don't  need  to  bother,"  said  Leticia. 
"I  do  hate  to  walk  anywhere  unless  I  have  to. 
We  can  send  Graciela  down  to  the  corner 
store  for  some  ice-cream  and  cookies." 

She  raised  her  voice,  gentle  but  somehow 
piercing,  and  called  "Graciela!"  several  times. 
At  last  they  heard  the  slapping  sound  of  the 
cook's  bare  feet  in  the  tiled  hallway,  and  her 
wrinkled  brown  face  appeared  in  the  door- 
way, wearing  a  disgruntled  expression.  Leticia 
gave  her  some  coins  and  sent  her  on  her  way. 

There  was  a  short  silence  while  the  two 
girls  waited  for  Graciela  to  return.  Leticia 
had  picked  up  "The  Love  Affairs  of  Ana" 
again,  and  Teresa  was  absentmindedly  staring 
at  a  black  satin  cushion  embroidered  with  a 
monstrous  magenta  orchid.  Presently  the 
cook  appeared,  placed  the  ice-cream  and  a 
bag  of  cookies  on  the  bedside  table,  and 
stumped  off  to  the  kitchen  to  fetch  some 
plates. 

Leticia  took  several  cookies  from  the  bag, 
saying  "I  shouldn't  eat  these,  I'm  getting  too 
fat,"  and  passed  it  to  Teresa.  She  added 
"When  mama  wakes  up  we  must  ask  her  to 
come  in.  You  mustn't  mind  if  she  isn't  very 
cheerful;  the  time  hangs  so  heavily  on  her 
hands." 

Teresa  asked,  "Couldn't  your  mother  find 
something  to  do  that  would  interest  her?" 

Leticia  lifted  her  eyebrows  and  answered 
with  a  shrug,  "She  doesn't  know  how  to  do 
anything.  Besides,  what  can  any  woman  do, 
without  a  husband?"  She  reached  for  another 
handful  of  the  soft,  sugary  cookies  and  began 
to  eat  them. 

Marguerite  Frost 
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A  SIMPLE,  HARD-HITTING  STORY 


ONCE  upon  a  time  in  a  far  away  country 
there  lived  a  king  and  a  queen.  Sh-h-h 
Priscilla,  mother  has  NOT  told  you  this  be- 
fore. Now  the  king  and  queen  had  every- 
thing they  wanted.  They  belonged  to  the 
country  club.  They  had  a  palace  twenty  miles 
from  where  the  king  disposed  of  the  national 
good.  They  had  a  maid,  a  cook,  friends  and 
if  they  didn't  pay  for  twenty-four  volumes  of 
the  Encyclopedia  Brittanica,  all  leather,  dull 
mulberry  red  to  blend  with  the  black  and  tan 
library  motif,  and  if  he  didn't  take  out  life 
insurance,  they  could  even  afford  a  chauffeur. 
They  had  everything,  even  one  great  sorrow. 
At  least  the  queen  said  that  they  had  one 
great  sorrow.  She  made  quite  a  point  of  it. 
At  bridge  parties  between  tea  and  the  time 
she  usually  left,  with  her  friends'  allowances 
tastefully  padding  her  purse,  she  would  settle 
into  her  chair,  arrange  her  face  for  Mater 
Dolorosa  and  say  softly,  "You  know,  my  hus- 
band and  I,  we  have  one  great  sorrow."  After 
that  she'd  brighten  back  into  the  life  of  the 
party.  It  was  hard,  but  she  did  it.  Nobody 
was  going  to  say  that  she  didn't  know  what 
was  expected  of  a  queen. 

As  you  see,  the  king  and  queen  lived  quite 
happily  until  one  day  their  good  fairies  began 
to  worry  about  them,  as  good  fairies  will. 
"There's  going  to  be  a  lot  of  jealousy  about 
our  two,"  Shrewdness  said.  Success  agreed, 
but  it  was  Tact  who  had  the  idea.  "Take 
away  their  one  great  sorrow,  and  everything 
will  be  alright." 

Nam  rally  when  the  link-  ]4iiricess  Was 
born,  the  king  and  queen  invited  the  good 
Eairies,  who'd  been  partially  responsible  for 


the  event,  to  the  Christening,  and  naturally 
the  good  fairies  went.  They  were  both  that 
sort.  It  speaks  very  well  for  all  parties  con- 
cerned that  only  one  bad  moment  is  on  rec- 
ord, and  that  even  that  was  passed  over 
smoothly  enough.  Just  as  the  priest  raised 
his  arm  to  make  the  sign  of  the  cross,  the 
company  froze  to  concern,  all  but  the  king. 
He  whispered  something  to  the  priest,  who 
nodded  .  .  .  and  made  an  X  on  the  baby's 
forehead  instead.  The  good  fairies  were  gloat- 
ing at  this  and  trouping  forward  to  leave  their 
gifts  on  the  spot  indicated  when  suddenly- 
black  wings  darkened  stained  glass,  a  laugh 
shrilled  clearer  than  the  organ,  a  terrible,  def- 
inite swoop  and  the  bad  fairy,  the  uninvited 
fairy,  was  among  them.  She  looked  at  the  par- 
ents, their  eyes  fell.  She  looked  from  the  others 
to  their  gifts,  thought  a  moment,  smiled,  then 
touched  the  child's  head  lightly  with  her 
wand.  "I  brought  a  little  gift  too,"  said 
Intelligence.  A  moment,  big-boned,  square  in 
their  midst,  then  she  thinned  to  a  voice  that 
wasn't  in  the  chancel,  that  wasn't  in  the 
nave,  nor  under  the  crib,  nor  to  the  right, 
nor  to  the  left  of  it. 

"All  their  other  charms  are  gone 
Whom  my  wand  has  lingered  on, 
Light  and  laughter,  marriage  too, 
All,  all  depends  on  a  low  I.  Q. 
In  'chanted  palace  built  for  such 
She'll  learn  the  power  of  this,  my  touch, 
In  Cothic  cease,  in  hedged  'round  peace, 
Greased  of  reason  in  a  flow  of  goal 
Iw,  Iw,  one  out  of  phcu. 
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In  palls  of  learning,  cursed  by  me 
Down  torridors  of  suityour  will  she  flee 
Shadow,  a  shadow  flit  you  to, 
Shadow,  a  shadow  flit  you  from 
Forever  'til  your  prince  will  come. 

The  years  passed  uneventfully  (is  the  word 
too  big  for  you,  Priscilla?)  enough  until  the 
little  princess  was  sixteen.  By  that  time  her 
parents  had  a  chauffeur,  a  swimming  pool 
and  even  life  insurance.  By  that  time,  too, 
they'd  almost  forgotten  about  the  bad  fairy. 
At  first  they'd  been  very  careful.  They'd 
said,  "Now,  dear,  mother  or  daddy  is  very 
busy,"  whenever  Selena  asked  a  question. 
When  she  didn't  want  to  drink  her  milk  they 
said,  "Do,  dear,  it  will  make  your  hair  grow," 
and  smiled  at  each  other.  Sometimes  they 
even  said,  "Isn't  she  cute?"  By  the  time 
Selena  was  nine  she  had  a  library  of  five 
books,  two  well-worn  mickey  mouse  pop-ups, 
Ginnie  Lovell  Makes  New  Friends,  Games 
For  The  Youngest  Set  and  Little  Donny  Has 
Fun  In  Old  Quebec.  When,  on  top  of  this, 
her  parents  gave  her  money  for  movies  twice 
a  week,  a  lipstick  at  thirteen,  took  her  to 
a  psychiatrist  and  sent  her  to  the  best  schools, 
perhaps  they  had  a  right  to  think  they'd  out- 
witted Intelligence. 

Nobody  quite  knows  who  was  responsible 
for  what  finally  happened.  The  king  said 
the  queen,  the  queen  said  the  school,  and  the 
school  said  the  library.  The  library  just 
shrugged  its  bookcases  and  muttered  'the 
charm?'  which  was  perhaps  a  sensible  atti- 
tude. At  any  rate,  the  day  she  was  sixteen,  the 
princess  was  seen  reading  a  book.  Her  old 
nurse  was  the  last  person  to  see  her.  Two 
minutes  later  she  had  vanished  and  was  to 
stay  vanished  for  a  year  and  a  day,  although 
her  parents  hunted  high  and  low  and  promis- 
ed half  their  kingdom  and  Selena's  hand  (no 
dear,  this  isn't  like  the  pound  of  flesh)  to  the 
man  who  should  bring  her  back. 

Now  Grimm  must  have  been  wrong  and 
Superman  busy  or  else  I  didn't  get  the  story 
straight,  because  there  wasn't  anything  about 
the  way  the  palace  looked  on  the  outside,  its 


magic  wood  or  its  seven  spiked  doors,  or  about 
how  she  got  there,  whether  it  was  by  winged 
shoes,  seven  league  boots  or  possibly  by  a 
convertible  owl.  All  of  a  sudden,  she  just 
was  inside.  All  of  a  sudden  she  had  on  a 
rough  wool  skirt  instead  of  her  usual  pretty 
silk  dresses  ($25.58,  Mord  8c  Layers'  N.  Y.) 
Quick  as  that,  the  bad  fairy's  burden,  a  ruck- 
sack of  heavy  books  worn  in  front,  had  hunch- 
ed her  royal  shoulders.  Her  eyes,  blue  as 
sapphires  beneath  her  cornsilk  hair,  were 
hidden  by  thick  layers  of  glass.  The  disguised 
princess  was  no  different  from  hundreds  of 
other  broodents  imprisoned  there. 

Why,  I've  almost  forgotten  the  most  im- 
portant part,  this  princess  was  as  good  as  she 
was  beautiful,  and  really  behaved  well  in  her 
horrible  situation.  She  always  did  what  she 
was  told.  She  never  did  what  she  wasn't.  She 
never  complained  to  the  overseers  but  always 
complained  with  the  broodents,  and  always 
was  an  admirable  illustration  of  her  mother's 
motto,  'An  ounce  of  convention  is  worth  a 
pound  of  lure.'  Now  order  is  the  first  law 
of  hell  as  well  as  heaven  and  of  everything 
in  between,  so  everyone  appreciated  the  fact 
that  Selena  had  been  well  trained,  and  after 
she'd  learned  the  rules  of  the  place  life  might 
have  been  dull,  but  not  hard.  Palace  life 
centered  about  the  second  floor.  There  were, 
of  course,  other  flights,  but  only  little,  wind- 
ing steps  in  bad  repair  went  up  to  the  towers 
and  these  were  technically  forbidden.  There 
was  besides  one  great  elevator,  but  this  really 
was  forbidden.  Once  Selena  had  climbed  in- 
to one  of  the  towers  with  another  broodent, 
partly  because  this  was  one  of  the  expected 
irregularities  and  partly  because  she  had  been 
homesick,  but  even  the  memory  was  disap- 
pointing— nothing  but  mist  and  little  fungus- 
clumps  of  houses.  "You  know,"  she  whispered 
to  no.  183  as  they  came  down,  "that  looks  as 
magic  as  this."  .  .  But  to  get  back  to  her 
duties.  There  were  a  number  of  wizards 
stationed  on  each  floor  whose  job  was  to 
watch  the  wizards  on  the  floor  just  above  theirs 
through  periscopes. 

This  periscope  system  took  up  a  good  many 
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floors  and  ran  through  successive  layers  of 
historians,  scientists,  philosophers  until  it 
ended  on  the  roof  in  a  number  of  separate 
cells.  The  largest  one  (the  noisiest  too)  was 
off  to  the  right  with  a  large  sign  on  it.  'They 
haven't  been  fed,  Genus  Irritabile  Vatum.' 
A  row  of  smaller  cells,  a,  b,  c,  etc.  took  up  the 
left  side  of  the  attic.  Plato  in  A  was  a  rather 
short  middle-aged  man  who  kept  staring  at 
one  of  those  old  fashioned  glass  paper-weights 
in  a  characteristically  worried  way.  Occasion- 
ally he'd  pick  it  up,  shake  it,  put  it  down 
again.  After  the  snow  had  settled  'Plato  spec- 
ulating on  the  nature  of  an  idea'  would  flash 
across  the  scene  in  neon  lights.  The  man 
in  B,  unlike  Plato,  was  sprawled  on  the  floor 
peering  at  a  thin  layer  of  white  stuff.  A  little 
heap  of  broken  glass  showed  where  it  had 
come  from.  The  caption  for  this  scene  read, 
'Aristotle  makes  a  great  discovery.'  Heraclitus 
had  a  cell  as  monastic  as  the  other  two  except 
for  a  very  modern  shower  that  seemed  to  up- 
set him  considerably.  His  lips  could  be  seen 
moving  constantly,  "It  fluxes  the  wrong  way, 
it  fluxes  the  wrong  way." 

This  periscope  system  was  centralized  on 
the  second  floor  and  every  night  on  the  stroke 
of  twelve  a  group  of  wizards  would  appear, 
join  hands  and  sing  the  magic  song  of  In- 
telligence which  began  "Mirror,  Mirror,  tell 
me  truly,"  but  no  broodent  could  ever  hear 
the  second  line.  To  hear  would  be  to  break 
the  spell  which  held  them  all  there.  It  kept 
some  of  them  listening.  After  the  periscope 
sessions  the  most  important  part  of  the  rou- 
tine came.  The  wizards  drew  what  they  had 
seen  and  the  broodents  flashed  it  back  to 
them  on  pocket  mirrors.  Then  everyone  was 
charmed  back  into  sleep  until  the  next  night 
at  twelve.  Still,  Selena  couldn't  help  liking 
some  of  the  wizards  especially  the  ones  with 
stiff  necks.     It  was  pretty  hard  on  them  be- 


cause they  kept  trying  to  look  down  and  the 
other  wizards  had  to  keep  poking  them  and 
muttering  that,  after  all,  they  were  here  to 
see  things  and  they  obviously  couldn't  if  they 
didn't  look  up.  The  wizards,  you  see,  were 
kindly  souls  and  just  as  enchanted  as  the 
broodents. 

This  went  on,  and  on  and  on  for  a  year 
and  a  day.  Then  about  quarter  after  twelve, 
just  as  the  princess  was  falling  asleep  on 
schedule  as  usual,  she  thought  she  heard 
someone  calling  her  name.  Obviously  she 
just  thought  so,  though,  since  it  had  never 
happened  before.  "Selena,  I've  come  to  res- 
cue you,"  it  repeated.  "Who  are  you?"  Ob- 
viously if  it  was  her  imagination,  that  ques- 
tion would  be  upsetting.  "I'm  your  prince." 
Wait  a  minute,  that  was  right.  She  was  going 
to  be  rescued  by  a  prince  someday,  really,  it 
was  in  the  story.  Her  doubt  turned  to  curi- 
osity, "How?"  she  asked. 

Next  midnight  Selena  trembled  as  she  wait- 
ed for  the  wizards.  She  kept  repeating  the 
magic  words  that  would  be  so  easy  to  forget. 
They  came  in.  How  could  they  look  just 
the  way  they  always  had?  "Mirror,  mirror, 
tell  me  truly!"  "Say,  can  this  REALLY  BE?" 
she  sang  firmly.  One  terrible  shriek  rang 
through  the  castle.  The  roof  split,  the  walls 
shook,  but  just  as  everyone  thought  they 
were  going  to  be  buried  alive,  the  whole 
building  vanished  in  a  puff  of  smoke  and  they 
were  left  facing  each  other  far,  but  not  impos- 
sibly far,  from  any  known  kingdom.  Silence, 
then  ring  of  metal  and  clank  of  competence. 
Her  prince  was  here.  Manufacturers  carried 
her  off.  Her  family  blessed  her  respectable 
condition  and  they  lived  as  you  might  expect 
ever  after.  Stop  when  you  feel  like  it,  Pris- 
cilla.  This,  like  all  hard-hitting  stories,  is 
taken  from  life  and  simply  goes  on  and  on. 

Parrish  Bannon 
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Two  Poems 


by  Joan  Wilsey 


I 


Night  is  moving  through  the  trees. 

Bare  branches  soaked  in  cold  solution 

Wind  wrapped  branches 

No  more  conscious  of  folly 

Than  bubbles  in  a  long  standing  glass  are  aware 

Of  their  chemical  existence. 

Do  but  hit  a  fist  against  that  nearest  trunk: 

Is  it  the  everlasting  dogwood 

That  people  find  so  beautiful  in  spring? 

Dead,  dead  to  the  core 

No  sense  for  light-touch  or  hand-hammer. 

Beautiful  in  springl 

Must  each  thing  have  but  its  time  of  beauty? 
I  say  there  is  that  in  the  dead  motion 
Of  trunk  winter  bound 
Swinging,  knowless,  to  the  night's  ranting, 
That  for  us  in  its  grey  bounding  limbs 
Or  hard  form 

Which  needles  the  hand  upsought 
And  changes,  at  the  last, 
The  beat  of  the  heart. 
II 
END  A  DAY  WITH  DANCING 
Asleep,  in  dreams  colored  by  multiple  fancies, 
The  raging  fall  of  cloud  to  mountain 
Can  be  felt  yet  sounder  under  the  pillow 
Of  horror. 

What,  have  you  seen  in  a  flit  of  understanding, 

The  height  of  brain  to  brain 

Following  still  brine  to  depths? 

Would  a  shark  gnaw  the  hero 

In  preference  to  the  coward 

Shifting  and  shifting  in  the  deeper  tide? 

Sense  of  values  ruins,  in  a  way, 

Perception. 

We  know  the  hawk's  swoop  to  be  mightier 

Than  a  hopping  of  the  piping  sand  bird 

And  yet  is  not  that  flutter 

Closer 

Than  the  brief  moment  of  ripping-pinnions? 

Solemn,  solemn  end  a  day  with  dancing — 

Spirit  is  there  in  the  grip  of  foot; 

In  rhythm  equal  to  the  piper's. 
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Keviewt 


North  Window 


by  Hortense  Flexner 


FIRST  of  all  we  should  like  to  quarrel  with 
the  jacket  blurb  about  Miss  Flexner's 
book.  It  characterizes  her  poems  as  "the  work 
of  a  scientific  mind  touched  with  imagination 
and  renounced  nostalgia."  The  mind  is  not 
scientific,  although  science  furnishes  subject 
matter  on  occasion,  and  the  feeling  is  not 
properly  nostalgia,  nor  is  it  altogether  re- 
nounced. We  concede  the  interest  of  North 
Window  but  look  in  vain  for  the  "multi- 
dimensional experience"  which  is  supposedly 
the  central  distinction  of  the  book.  Just  what 
that  central  distinction  is  is  better  indicated, 
first  by  the  length  of  the  poems  and  then  by 
their  titles.  Only  one  or  two  take  up  more 
than  a  page,  while  the  titles  range  from  Forsy- 
thia to  X-Ray.  Miss  Flexner  treats  forsythia 
much  as  she  treats  a  compass  or  an  X-ray, 
and  the  surprising  thing  about  such  variety 
is  not  the  number  of  levels  reached  or  di- 
mensions explored,  but  that  she  succeeds  in 
looking  at  fruit  flies,  forsythia,  X-rays  all  in 
the  same  unselfconscious  way. 

Miss  Flexner  shows  a  respect,  rare  today, 
for  objects  other  than  her  own  feelings.  Her 
poems  and  the  feelings  described  in  them  owe 
a  lot  to  this  respect.  For  instance,  in  October 
Corn: 

Rusty  soldiers, 

Si  ill  drilling  in  broken  ranks, 
With  your  best  bayonets, 
Your  yellow,  flapping  arms, 
You  cannot  make  me  believe 
You  have  won  the  battle. 

and  in  Sealed  Word: 

Sol  hy  the  wing 

Ol  the  secret  thrush,  not  the  new  leaf  bent, 


And  drooping,  like  a  tired  hand  at  the  wrist. 
Are  we  persuaded  earth  is  never  spent. 

and     again,     in     the     title     poem,     North 
W  indoic: 

Landscaped  with  frost  and  zippered  fast  with 

ice, 
The  window  in  the  north  admits  the  stare 
Of  sunless  sky.     The  clock  shall  change  but 

twice 
To  tell  of  time  and  the  chill  light  lay  bare 
A  steadfast  scene,  where  thoughts  explore  a 

mice, 
Reality  or  a  disabled  chair. 

This  last  line  is  the  key  to  North  Window's 
distinctive  appeal.  Miss  Flexner  refuses  to 
say  why  she  should  approach  reality,  scientific 
inventions  and  discoveries,  or  contemporary 
attitudes  any  less  directly  than  she  would  a 
disabled  chair.  That  is  why  the  poems,  for 
all  their  grateful  clarity,  for  all  their  careful- 
ness, are  expressive  of  a  really  original  point 
of  view. 

There  is  more  than  observation  or  opinion 
here;  there  is  reflective  evaluation,  particu- 
larly in  such  poems  as  Headlines,  Cosmic 
Note,  Conditional,  Method,  and  Achievement. 
Doesn't  one  personal  sorrow  mean  more  than 
all  the  dead  in  Syria?  Isn't  it  right  that  it 
should?  Isn't  the  suffering  we've  learned  to 
modify  necessary  for  human  worth,  even  for 
appreciation  of  it?  What  are  the  implications 
of  the  scientific  method?  These  questions 
come  one  at  a  time  as  she  tends  a  paper, 
looks  at  a  morning  glory,  watches  a  spicier  be 
an  engineer,  or  a  cut  on  her  finger  heal.    She 

(continued  on  page  16) 
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The  Sycamores 


THE  house  was  white  clapboard,  built  four- 
square to  the  winds,  surrounded  by  the 
miscellany  of  small  shacks  which  are  so  com- 
mon in  Virginia.  The  lawn,  nubbly  with  the 
protruding  roots  of  cottonwood  trees,  was  scat- 
tered with  patches  of  bare  earth,  as  if  the 
red  mud  road  leading  down  the  slope 
to  the  house  had  flooded  the  grounds.  On 
the  right,  a  short  distance  from  the  house,  was 
the  farm  yard,  deeply  rutted  and  marked  by 
the  hooves  of  cows  and  horses.  The  hot  sum- 
mer air  shimmered  almost  audibly,  mingling 
with  the  muted  sounds  of  animals  and  negro 
voices. 

Edith  Randall  opened  the  screen  door  and 
seated  herself  on  the  front  porch,  opening  her 
book  carefully  on  her  lap.  It  was  a  mystery 
story  with  a  bright  green  and  purple  cover,  for 
on  days  off  from  the  realty  office  in  town  she 
allowed  herself  the  luxury  of  complete  relax- 
ation. 

She  was  a  small  woman  of  about  forty-five, 
with  heavy,  dark,  disorderly  hair,  and  a  rather 
dumpy  body.  Her  face,  bent  over  the  book, 
twitched  nervously  at  intervals.  There  was  a 
run  in  her  stocking  and  her  dress,  a  rather 
ugly  black  voile  with  small  white  dots,  was 
unpressed. 

It  had  been  fourteen  years  ago  that  Edith 
Tredhurst  had  met  Peter  Randall.  He  had 
been  the  'typical  Virginian',  lanky,  hard-rid- 
ing, hard-drinking,  and  above  all  charming, 
almost  irritatingly  charming.  He  delighted 
you  even  while  you  disapproved  of  him.  At 
least  so  Edith  had  felt  when  she  had  found 
herself  looking  forward  eagerly  to  his  frequent 
visits.  She  would  sit  on  the  wide  porch  at 
Cloverfields,  where  she  and  her  mother  had 
rooms  for  the  summer,  and  wait,  crisp,  white 
skirts  demurely  spread,  black  eyes  sparkling, 


for  the  sound  of  Peter's  horse  galloping  up  the 
oak  lane  to  the  house. 

Her  mother  had  not  approved.  Her  back, 
straight  from  life-long  training  and  tight  stays, 
would  stiffen  with  disapproval  at  the  sound 
of  hooves  in  the  distance.  For  the  old  Eng- 
lishwoman was  nothing  if  not  worldly;  she 
had  seen  many  Peter  Randalls  in  her  day, 
and  had  no  intention  of  allowing  her  daughter 
to  fall  under  the  spell  of  that  fatal  charm. 
Then  one  morning  she  had  died,  suddenly, 
when  the  dawn  breeze  was  creeping  through 
the  leaves  of  the  quiet  trees.  And  Edith  had 
married  Peter  Randall. 

She  had  been  happy,  particularly  at  first. 
The  Sycamores  demanded  all  the  love  which 
for  years  had  been  denied  expression.  The 
dogs  and  old  negro  servants,  slovenly  but 
appealing,  the  horses,  and  the  large  untidy 
rooms,  even  the  pigs  delighted  her.  All  these 
things  had  been  included  in  the  love  which 
she  increasingly  felt  for  her  husband.  There 
was  so  much  to  be  done  and  every  action  was 
a  pleasure  in  the  soft  Virginian  air.  But 
Peter  did  not  seem  to  see  these  things.  The 
barn  was  listing  in  the  soft  red  mud,  the 
chicken  wire  was  down,  the  garage  was  piled 
with  rotting  lumber,  but  Peter  saw  none  of 
this  as  he  rode  comfortably  over  his  farm. 
At  first  Edith  had  worried,  and  had  tried  to 
prod  her  husband  into  action.  But  she  soon 
saw  it  was  no  use;  she  always  received  the 
same  answer:  "I'll  ask  'Lijah  about  that  to- 
morrow." The  to-morrows  came  and  went, 
and  as  the  years  passed  the  money  became 
less.  Edith  had  been  forced  to  take  a  job  in 
town.  Every  now  and  then  on  her  free  days 
she  would  hang  new  curtains  in  one  of  the 
large  dusty  rooms,  or  prod  Betty  into  giving 
the  kitchen  a  thorough  cleaning.  But  usually 
she  was  very  tired.     And  whether  she  made 
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any  effort  or  not  the  place  remained  the  same. 
It  never  collapsed  completely  into  decay;  it 
only  remained  in  that  Virginian  twilight,  the 
after -glow  of  productiveness. 

II 

"That's  all,  I  guess.  Thanks,  Jim."  Casting 
a  glance  at  the  sacks  of  bone  meal  and  nod- 
ding companionably  at  Jim,  Peter  climbed 
slowly  into  the  old  station  wagon  and  turned 
toward  home.  As  he  drove  he  ran  over 
Edith's  list  in  his  mind.  Yes,  he  had  every- 
thing, even  including  the  dress  from  Mrs. 
Pyle's.  That  was  one  good  thing  about  Myra 
Zorn — Edith  could  have  a  new  dress. 

Automatically  he  followed  the  familiar 
road  which  wound  around  the  low  mountains, 
over  streams,  past  orchards  and  hay  fields  now 
dotted  with  blue  denim  figures  forking  the 
new  mown  grass  into  high-piled  wagons. 

"Hi,  Pete!"  He  slowed  the  rattling  car, 
stopping  at  the  side  of  the  road. 

"Hello,  Clay.     How's  it  going?" 

"Pretty  well.  We're  near  finished.  Lucky 
we've  had  clear  weather.  Saw  your  field  this 
morning — looks  pretty  good." 

"Yeah,  'Lijah's  a  good  man — lazy  as  they 
come,  but  he  knows  how  to  hay.  Have  to 
keep  after  him  though." 

There  was  a  short  silence  as  the  two  men 
watched  the  soft  hay  being  swung  up  into  the 
wagon  and  listened  to  the  low  hum  of  a  sum- 
mer day.  "Well,  got  to  be  getting  along,  I 
guess.  Mrs.  Randall's  waiting  for  these 
things."  Peter  nodded  good-bye  and,  shifting 
gears  slowly  (the  old  car  had  to  humored 
now),  continued  along  the  winding  road. 

As  he  came  to  his  own  fields  he  looked  con- 
tentedly at  their  familiar  contours.  It  was 
funny,  this  feeling  he  had  for  the  land.  There 
had  been  a  time  when  the  Randall  family 
had  owned  half  of  Virginia.  He  supposed  it 
was  in  his  blood.  But  each  time  he  saw  his 
own  land  he  felt  with  fresh  surprise  the  up- 
rushiiig  of  pride  and  love  and  full  content- 
ment. This  was  where  he  belonged.  This  was 
what  mattered  in  the  long  run,  and  perhaps 
tin  only  thing  that  mattered. 


As  he  turned  into  the  red  lane  which  led 
to  the  house,  he  thought  again  of  Myra  Zorn. 
A  strange  woman,  with  her  practical  hands, 
her  wide  silver  belts  and  her  love  for  young 
helpless  things.  Fascinating,  damnably  so. 
He  thought  of  the  night  before.  Edith  had 
gone  to  bed,  worn  out  by  her  day  at  the  office, 
and  he  and  Myra  (as  he  called  her  to  him- 
self) had  sat  on  the  porch  watching  the  yellow 
moon  sift  through  the  trees  onto  the  lawn. 
It  was  the  first  time  she  had  talked  of  what 
she  had  done  before  coming  to  the  Riggory 
as  a  "paying  guest".  They  were  strange  tales 
that  she  told,  of  Hawaii  and  Singapore,  of 
painting  Chinese  peasants  and  island  natives. 
Peter  thought  her  painting  abominable,  an 
opinion  which  he  kept  tactfully  to  himself, 
but  this  had  not  seemed  important  as  she 
talked.  What  had  seemed  important  was 
Myra  herself.  He  had  forgotten  her  rather 
tough,  stringy  body,  her  lined,  muddy-brown 
face,  and  her  sooty  dyed  black  hair.  She  had 
become  a  person  to  him,  and  a  person  with  a 
strange  appeal.  Like  one  of  his  own  horses 
who  tried  one  field  after  another  and  found 
no  grass  which  he  could  eat  with  any  satisfac- 
tion. Yes,  that  was  what  she  was  like,  a 
horse.  He  laughed  to  himself,  trying  to  push 
down  the  excitement  he  felt  at  the  thought  of 
a  horse's  soft,  warm  muzzle. 

He  stopped  the  car  at  the  side  of  the  house, 
and  collected  the  mail,  calling  to  old  Solomon 
to  unload.  As  he  walked  toward  the  house, 
feeling  the  sun-hardened  ruts  under  his  soft 
shoes,  he  called  "Edith  .  .  .  Edith!"  All 
thought  of  Myra  Zorn  had  fled  from  his  mind. 
He  was  wondering  if  he  could  find  time  for  a 
ride  that  afternoon,  and  was  reminding  him- 
self to  tell  Edith  of  Mr.  Halliday's  stroke. 


Ill 


That  winter  there  was  a  deep  snow,  more 
snow  than  Virginia  had  known  for  years.  The 
Sycamores  huddled  in  its  hollow,  its  chimneys 
pouring  forth  blue  smoke.  Except  for  the 
daily  trips  into  town  to  lake  Edith  to  and 
from  work,  the  place  was  isolated. 
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It  was  during  these  months  that  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  house  changed.  Edith  did  not 
know  what  it  was.  Peter  was  abstracted.  He 
still  read  his  Bible  every  morning  in  his  room 
as  he  always  had,  and  still  rode  for  hours  over 
the  snowy  slopes,  but  somehow  he  was  not 
the  same.  Myra,  they  all  called  her  that  now, 
had  become  Edith's  closest  friend.  They 
spent  the  hours  when  Edith  was  at  home  plan- 
ning new  curtains  and  discussing  the  diet  of 
Myra's  cocker  puppy,  Aloha.  Edith  tried 
to  persuade  herself  that  everything  was  the 
same,  that  she  was  happy  as  she  had  always 
been.  Most  of  the  time  she  was  so  tired — the 
realty  office  always  seemed  more  irksome  in 
the  winter — that  she  succeeded.  But  even 
when  the  new  curtains,  white  with  large 
purple  rhododendron  blossoms,  were  hung  in 
the  living  room  they  were  not  a  success.  Edith 
wished  that  she  had  said  nothing  to  Myra 
and  had  kept  the  old  yellow  ones  with  the 
tiny  flowers,  but  Myra  had  worked  hard  sew- 
ing the  new  ones  and  it  was  too  late  now. 

When  Aloha,  the  puppy,  was  killed  Edith 
was  sorry.  Myra  had  put  him  in  the  barn 
to  run  and  a  horse  had  stepped  on  him.  She 
was  sorry,  but  when,  eager  to  make  amends, 
she  promised  her  guest  a  puppy  from  Blackie's 
imminent  litter,  Myra  did  not  say  "Thank 
you,  Edith,  dear.  You're  an  angel"  in  her 
usual  grateful  and  pleasant  way.  She  merely 
looked  at  Peter,  who  was  standing  by  with 
that  helpless  air  men  have  when  an  irrevoc- 
able disaster  has  occurred.  That  look  troubled 
Edith  though  she  tried  to  put  it  out  of  her 
mind.  It  seemed  to  say  "She  offers  me  a 
substitute.  She  doesn't  understand  the  way 
you  do".  This  was  especially  disturbing  be- 
cause Edith  could  not  see  that  Peter  under- 
stood anything  at  all.  His  expression  seemed 
to  hold  nothing  but  mental  paralysis  in  the 
face  of  feminine  grief. 

That  evening  dinner  was  very  silent,  and 
Edith  went  to  bed  early.  She  meant  to  stay 
awake  and  think,  but  there  was  always  to- 
morrow, and  she  went  to  sleep  on  the  vaguely 
articulated  thought  that  she  must  tell  Betty 
not  to  cook  roast  beef  so  long.  It  made  it 
positively  stringy. 


IV 

It  was  on  an  April  day  that  Myra  Zorn 
left  The  Sycamores.  She  climbed  into  her 
car,  wedged  between  bundles  of  canvasses  and 
clothes,  and,  waving  good-bye  to  Peter  and 
Edith,  slid  smoothly  down  the  red  lane,  onto 
the  macadam  road,  and  over  the  hill. 

That  night  after  dinner  Peter  and  Edith  sat 
on  the  porch,  watching  the  stars  appear  one 
by  one  in  the  twilight.  Around  them  eddied 
the  soft  spring  air,  and  over  their  heads  the 
newly-leaved  boughs  swayed  slowly. 

"Good-nigh',  Miss  Edith,  Mr.  Peter."  It 
was  old  Solomon  trudging  past  the  house  to- 
ward the  Greenough  place,  where  he  lived 
with  his  wife  and  the  last  of  his  eight  children 
in  an  ancient  cabin. 

"Good-night,  Solomon.  Tell  Mirandy  if 
she  wants  those  fresh  tomatoes  to  come 
around  in  the  morning." 

"Yas'm,  ah  will." 

Silence  descended  once  more  as  the  twilight 
deepened  into  night. 

"The  fence  is  down  in  the  South  pasture. 
Those  damned  cows  keep  scratching  their 
sides  on  it."  There  was  a  pause.  "I'll  have 
to  speak  to  'Lijah  about  it  in  the  morning." 

After  a  while  they  got  up  and  went  inside. 
The  moon  rose,  touching  with  quiet  splendor 
the  worn  contours  of  the  hills. 

Anne  Dean 

NORTH  WINDOW 

(continued  from  page  13) 

always  exemplifies  the  great  and  comments  on 
it  through  the  very  small,  a  technique  that 
leaves  us  with  a  certain  insight  into  our  piti- 
ful, somewhat  melodramatic  selves.  It  may 
not  seem  high  praise  to  call  this  single  insight 
the  net  effect  of  North  Window,  but  it  is. 
The  poems  are  lucid  and  integrated  through- 
out, and  Miss  Flexner  has  transmuted  her 
sense  of  proportion  into  an  individual  per- 
spective. We  distrust  general  rules  as  much 
as  we  dislike  them,  so  we  shan't  say  that  great 
poetry  must  have  clarity,  workmanship,  per- 
spective, but  only  that  we  have  missed  them 
in  recent  poets  and  re-discovered  them  in 
North  Window  very  gladly. 
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Happen 


IT  was  the  first  really  warm  day.  She  open- 
ed the  door  and  whistled  for  the  dog.  He 
came  up,  long  legs  thrown  out  carelessly, 
tonsrue  lolling,  and  hooked  his  claws  in  her 
belt  for  a  moment  before  he  raced  off  again. 
Lovely,  lovely  day,  she  said,  lovely  day!  Come 
Pat!  and  they  raced  down  the  street,  she 
pounding  steadily  on  the  sidewalk  and  the 
dog  running,  circling,  leaping,  till  suddenly 
they  both  tired  and  she  dropped  down  to  a 
walk  and  he,  business  like,  trotted  down  the 
road  ahead  of  her  wagging  his  tail  abstractly. 
A  car  turned  down  the  hill  and  came 
slowly  up  behind  them.  The  dog  did  not 
turn  and  the  car  did  not  turn  and  they  came 
slowly  together.  Jane  heard  the  empty  thud 
as  the  left  front  wheel  hit  and  watched  as 
the  rear  wheel  rolled  slowly  over  him,  over 
the  soft  part  of  his  stomach  just  in  front  of 
his  hind  legs.  He  got  up  and  wheeled,  ran 
back  past  her  looking  at  her  as  he  passed, 
galloped  up  the  little  bank  of  grass  to  some- 
one's lawn  and  lay  down  on  his  right  side. 
He  almost  thumped  his  tail  as  Jane  came  up, 
or  did  she  imagine  that?  At  any  rate,  a 
moment  later  he  gave  one  little  yelp  and  then 
she  saw  his  eyes  glaze  over  like  a  curtain  being 
drawn.  A  voice  behind  her  started  saying, 
"I  was  sure  I'd  miss  him,  sure  I'd  miss  him." 
Sure  I'd  miss  him,  sure  I'd  miss  him,  said 
Jane  and  turned  around  into  a  thin  white 
face.  It  was  Mrs.  Lake;  she  lived  next  door. 
"It's  all  right,"  Jane  said  mechanically,  putting 
herself  between  the  woman  and  the  dog.  "It's 
all  right,  you  couldn't  help  it,"  she  said,  as 
if  to  a  child.  "Is  he  dead?"  llie  woman  asked, 
twisting  her  thin  hands.  Jane  turned  her  back 
on  her  and  looked  into  someone's  garden. 
There  were  violets.  Behind  hei  Mrs.  Lake 
Started  to  sob,  great  shaking  nervous  sobs. 
"I   was  so  fond  ol   him,"  sin    said,  "you   know 

that,  fane,  i  was  so  fond  of  him."  fane  turned 


and  looked  at  her  curiously.  The  sobs  danced 
on  her  like  rain  drops.  "It's  all  right"  she 
said  again.  What  was  there  to  say,  go  away? 
Mrs.  Lake  turned  and  left,  her  little  back 
twitching  convulsively  as  she  went  down  to 
her  car. 


II 


Jane  sat  on  the  upstairs  sun  porch  all 
afternoon  and  watched  the  leaves  moving  in 
the  new  spring  sunshine.  It  happened  over 
and  over  again  on  the  surface  of  her  brain, 
only  it  happened  with  toy  figures^  a  toy  car 
and  a  toy  dog  and  the  car  would  be  drawn 
slowly  forward  along  the  track  and  the  dog 
was  drawn  slowly  backward  and  then  there 
would  be  the  thud,  over  and  over  again,  and 
she  sat  on  the  porch,  her  eyes  stiff  and  dry, 
watching  the  leaves. 

Her  father  came  home  at  four.  "Pat  was 
killed  this  afternoon,"  she  said,  going  to  the 
door  to  meet  him,  and  suddenly  it  was  excit- 
ing. "Mrs.  Lake  ran  over  him  in  front  of 
Stoddard's  house.  Mr.  Stoddard  gave  me  a 
ride  home.  I  put  him  on  the  back  porch. 
Pat,  I  mean,"  she  said,  and  had  to  keep  herself 
from  smiling.  Her  father  said,  "Oh,  God" 
and  poured  himself  a  drink.  "Did  you  tell 
grandmother?"  "No,"  she  said.  "I  didn't 
want  to  have  to  shout  it."  (Grandmother, 
she  remembered,  had  been  standing  in  the 
window,  fiercely  watching  the  squirrels  when 
she  came  home — her  father  said  if  grand- 
mother had  a  twenty-two  there  wouldn't  be 
another  squirrel  in  the  county — and  she  had 
slipped  by  her.) 

She  stood  in  the  hall  while  her  father  went 
to  the  porch.  "Shall  we  bury  him?"  called 
her  father,  "Shall  we  find  a  box?"  Does  it 
mailer,  does  it  matter.  "Yes,  a  box,"  she  call- 
ed and  ran  up  to  her  sun  porch  and  slammed 
the  door.  She  looked  around  and  the  room 
was    full    ol    sunshine.     She   heard    her   father 
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go  into  her  grandmother's  room.  "Pat  was 
killed  this  afternoon,"  she  heard  him  say. 
"What  did  you  say,  John?"  asked  her  grand- 
mother. "Pat,"  said  her  father,  "he  was  kill- 
ed this  afternoon,"  and  Jane  laughed  because 
her  grandmother  didn't  understand. 


Ill 


It  was  cooler  by  evening.  She  wore  a  navy 
blue  silk  dress  with  white  collars  and  cuffs 
and  her  fur  jacket.  Bob  opened  the  car  door 
for  her.  It  seemed  there  was  a  dance  at  the 
club.  "What  did  your  old  man  say  when 
somebody  ran  over  his  dog  this  afternoon?" 
said  Bob,  shifting  into  second  and  grinning 
at  what  the  old  man  would  say.  Say,  said 
Jane,  say?  And  suddenly  she  hated  him.  She 
had  always  hated  him  in  fact,  with  his  little 
pig  eyes  and  his  fat  hands.  She  looked  at  his 
hands  on  the  steering  wheel  and  felt  sick  so 
she  moved  nearer  the  open  window.  "This 
should  be  a  good  dance,"  said  Bob,  "We're 
paying  sixty  bucks  for  the  orchestra." 

It  was  a  good  dance.  Some  one  had  put  up 
crepe  paper  and  dimmed  the  lights  and  some 
of  the  boys  who  had  left  were  home  for  Easter 
leave.  Bob  was  a  good  dancer.  He  took 
small  smooth  steps  and  she  closed  her  eyes 
and  leaned  against  him.  At  the  end  of  the 
dance,  they  went  out  to  Bill's  car;  Bill  had 
whispered  to  her  that  he  had  a  bottle.  The 
car  was  full  and  people  cursed  and  muttered 
as  they  pushed  their  way  in,  crowding  the 
couples  in  the  back  seat,  and  she  sat  on  Bob's 
lap.  "Rye  and  bourdon,"  Bill  said  happily. 
He  was  with  Alice  in  the  front  seat.  Alice's 
husband  was  in  North  Africa  and  everyone 
there  knew  and  liked  him,  so  she  tried  to  sit 
away  from  Bill  and  laugh,  but  the  seat  was 
getting  more  and  more  crowded  and  soon  he 


had  his  arm  around  her.  A  couple  got  out  on 
the  left  side  and  another  came  in  on 
the  right.  When  Jane  got  the  bottle  she 
took  the  bourdon  and  held  a  mouthful  on 
her  tongue,  letting  it  slip  down  in  a  fine  hot 
stream.  They  had  two  more  swallows  apiece 
and  Bob's  hand  slipped  up  under  her  coat 
over  her  breast.  "Come  on,  honey,  let's  go," 
she  said  and  they  climbed  over  the  outside 
couple  and  walked  back  along  the  side  of  the 
club  house,  Bob  combing  his  dark  hair  as  they 
wen'. 

There  were  more  people  now  and  Jane 
whirled  and  slipped  through  the  dances, 
laughing  at  her  partners  in  the  Paul  Jones, 
flushed  and  bright  eyed  so  that  old  people  on 
the  chairs  around  the  wall  leaned  over  and 
touched  each  other  on  the  knee  to  point  her 
out.  "I  never  saw  you  more  radiant,  my  dear," 
said  one,  catching  her  hand  as  she  went  by, 
but  Jane  scarcely  heard. 

Bob  stopped  the  car  in  front  of  her  house 
and  sat  in  the  half  dark  of  the  street  light, 
half  questioning,  half  laughing  with  his  tiny 
black  eyes.  She  laughed  back  at  him  and 
slid  toward  him  on  the  seat.  He  slipped  his 
arm  around  her  shoulder  and  she  closed  her 
eyes  as  his  mouth  came  down  on  hers.  His 
head  came  between  her  and  the  street  light 
and  she  felt  his  thick  fingers  fumbling  at  the 
neck  of  her  dress. 

He  walked  with  her  to  the  front  porch.  "I'll 
be  seeing  you,"  he  said.  She  ran  quickly  up 
the  steps  and  snapped  off  the  porch  light, 
slipping  out  of  her  shoes  just  inside  the  door 
for  it  was  after  two.  She  went  to  bed  in  the 
dark;  the  moonlight  was  shining  in  the 
window  and  the  sheets  felt  cool  and  stiff. 

"Pat!  Pat!"  she  called  suddenly  and  turn- 
ing over  cried  into  the  pillow  as  if  her  heart 
would  break. 

Helena  Hersey 
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BARBIE  stood  in  the  doorway  of  the  class- 
room of  the  Woods  Hole  Summer  Science 
School,  her  head  against  the  pencil-carved 
doorway.  It  was  still  early,  and  not  even  Mrs. 
Pottsdale,  the  registrar,  had  arrived  yet.  The 
room,  permanently  saturated  with  the  tense 
smell  of  formaldehyde,  seemed  quiet,  waiting 
for  the  start  of  die  new  session. 

She  shook  her  head  dazedly,  as  if  trying  to 
drrow  off  some  haze  of  unreality.  Only  half 
an  hour  before  classes,  she  thought,  half  an 
hour  to  convince  myself  that  this  is  really 
me.  Me,  Barbie  Kendall,  a  teacher  in  this 
place.  She  remembered  when  she  had  first 
heard  of  it,  nine  years  ago, — her  fascination  at 
the  thought  of  going  to  a  school  where  it  didn't 
matter  what  marks  you  got,  where  it  only 
meant  that  you  might  someday  be  part  of  the 
big  Marine  Biological  Laboratory  which 
stood  brickly  massive  next  to  the  shambly 
school  house. 

But  studying  here  and  teaching  here  were 
two  entirely  different  ideas.  She  kept  telling 
herself  that  hers  was  only  a  baby  class,  that 
she  was  only  teaching  stuff  she  had  had  year 
after  year.  She'd  do  all  right,  she  knew  she 
would,  if  only  she  could  stop  feeling  as  though 
coca-cola  were  running  through  her  veins. 

She  pushed  up  her  sleeve  and  looked  at  her 
watch,  then  walked  slowly  over  to  the  desk  on 
the  raised  platform  at  the  head  of  the  room. 
The  whole  classroom  was  part  of  the  first 
grammar  school  in  town,  and  she  felt  sudden- 
ly, ridiculously,  that  she  should  have  a  birch 
rod  in  one  hand  and  a  fifth  reader  in  the 
other.  It  was  absurd,  feeling  like  a  regular 
old  schoolmaim  the  first  day  of  a  little  sum- 
mer job  in  her  own  home  town,  yet  ii  was  a 
qucei  feeling,  jusi  standing  down  at  a  class- 
room  thai  was  really  ^oin^  to  be  yrnrs.  Nine 
years  ago,   in   ihis  same  loom,   when  she  had 


been  part  of  the  baby  science  class — well,  she 
had  never  thought  of  herself  as  a  teacher  then. 
Another  Madame  Curie,  perhaps,  or  a  great 
surgeon,  at  last  fully  opening  scientific  fields 
to  women.  Pretty  famous,  anyway,  yet  here 
she  was,  a  school  teacher  at  seventeen.  The 
very  blackboard  behind  her  had  been  the 
scene  of  dozens  of  world-shaking  discoveries 
still  to  come,  after  she  had  finished  college, 
and  med  school.  This  didn't  seem  much  like 
her  eight-year  old  dreams,  but  she  kept  trying 
to  convince  herself  that  this  was  the  way  to 
start,  that  this  was  still  science,  and  she  knew 
that  that  was  the  important  thing.  It  was 
queer  how  little  she  really  did  know,  how 
little  she  could  be  sure  of  these  days,  yet 
that- — the  complete  and  overpowering  impor- 
tance of  science  in  her  life  for  all  time — that 
still  was  clear.  She  had  never  really  dared 
admit  before  today  how  very  far  away  those 
blackboards  dreams  were  now.  Perhaps  she 
never  should  have  admitted  it.  .  .  But  this 
summer  was  really  a  great  opportunity.  That, 
too,  had  to  be  certain — everybody  had  said  it 
would  be.  She  shook  herself  out  of  the  daze, 
and  smiled  as  she  left  the  desk  with  a  sigh  of 
relief.  Yes,  this  summer  would  be  great.  She 
would  still  have  plenty  of  time  to  study 
whatever  she  wanted,  and  the  labs  were  hers 
for  the  asking  after  hours.  Besides,  children 
were  such  dears,  and  she  ought  to  like  teach- 
ing. It  would  help  her  with  her  own  work, 
now  that  college  was  out  because  of  war  con- 
ditions and  everything.  .  . 

There  was  the  sound  of  steps  on  the  gravel 
walk  outside,  and  Barbie  turned  into  the  hall 
just  as  Mis.  Pottsdale  bustled  in  with  a  noisy 
sin  Mi'  and  an  equally  noisy  good-morning. 
Settling  herself  behind  the  registration  desk, 
she  smiled  at  Barbie. 

"All   ready  lot    your  In  si   <  lass?"  she  asked, 
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with  the  voice  of  a  recruiting  sergeant.  "It'll 
be  fun  for  you,  won't  it  clear?  Excited?"  and 
she  turned  to  her  files  and  notebooks  without 
waiting  for  an  answer. 

Barbie  leaned  on  the  side  of  the  doorway 
and  watched  her  for  a  few  minutes  without 
saying  anything.  The  only  sound  was  the 
rustle  of  the  registration  forms  and  the  scratch 
of  Mrs.  Pottsdale's  official  pen.  The  smell 
of  formaldehyde,  ingrained  as  it  was,  seemed 
to  have  dissolved  under  the  effect  of  Mrs. 
Pottsdale's  entrance.  Then,  as  nine  o'clock 
struck,  and  the  children  began  to  arrive, 
Barbie  went  back  into  the  classroom.  Madame 
Curie  seemed  all  too  far  away  from  her,  and 
her  stomach  felt  cold,  and  uneasy. 


Mrs.  Kendall,  Mrs.  Albert  Thomas  Kendall, 
was  always  frightfully  interested  in  her  family. 
She  was  one  of  those  energetic  women  who 
are  always  on  the  board  of  everything  in 
town  from  the  Visiting  Nurse's  Association  to 
the  Woods  Hole  Community  Center's  Fund 
for  Underprivileged  Children.  She  had  al- 
ways felt,  rather  secretly,  that  it  was  a  God- 
given  miracle  that  she  existed,  there  would 
never  have  been  anything  left  of  the  poor 
orphans  and  the  like  if  there  weren't  someone 
in  the  town  to  give  a  little  impetus  to  the 
right  movements.  And  Mrs.  Kendall  always 
smiled  a  little  smugly  at  this  point  in  her 
thoughts.  After  all,  she  was  a  help  to  the 
community  as  a  whole  in  her  own  little  way, 
and  that,  of  course,  was  her  main  ideal.  That, 
and  the  proper  management  of  her  home. 

After  all,  with  her  dear  husband  dead,  she 
had  to  carry  his  share  of  the  responsibility 
for  the  family,  as  well  as  her  own.  It  was 
fortunate  that  she  really  did  know  what  was 
best  for  her  children,  she  did  despise  those 
indecisive  women  she  often  met  in  her  organi- 
zations. She,  herself,  took  an  active  interest 
in  everything  her  two  children  did — that  was 
the  only  way  to  help  them.  You  had  to  live 
your  lives  with  them.  After  a  month  of  Bar- 
bie's teaching  at  the  science  school,  she  could 
easily  boast  she  knew  all  about  the  echino- 


derms,  at  least,  and  boast  she  did.  This  parti- 
cular afternoon  she  was  inquiring  diligently 
into  her  daughter's  day  as  she  straightened  the 
music  on  the  piano. 

"You're  back  late  this  afternoon,  darling. 
Don't  you  feel  that  you've  been  staying  over- 
time too  much  lately?  Of  course,  I  am  glad 
you  enjoy  it  so,  but  you're  always  so  tired 
when  you  get  through."  She  carefully  placed 
a  bright  red  copy  of  Chopin's  Preludes  on 
top  of  La  Golondrina.  "And  you  never  seem 
to  have  time  to  come  down  to  any  of  my 
meetings.  I  was  expecting  you  at  least  to 
help  me  with  my  War  Stamp  Booth  this  sum- 
mer, if  nothing  else.  After  all,  with  John 
finally  at  Camp  Edwards,  we're  all  got  to  do 
as  much  as  we  possibly  can.  And  your  work 
shouldn't  take  up  too  much  of  your  time." 

"Yes,  mother."  Barbie's  voice  was  flatten- 
ed under  her  tiredness. 

"And  it  is  a  comfort  to  know  you  will  be 
here  this  fall,  dear,  as  I've  said  before — the 
two  of  us  just  have  to  keep  this  family  to- 
gether till  John  comes  home.  The  family  is 
so  important  in  a  world  like  this!  Personally, 
I  don't  feel  those  draft  boards  should  break 
up  homes  the  way  they're  doing.  It  will 
have  a  horrible  effect  on  the  homes  of  the 
country.  Still,  there's  nothing  I  can  do 
about  that  now.  As  I  was  saying,  I'm  so 
glad  you  have  really  given  up  the  idea  of  go- 
ing off  to  college.  It  would  be  rather  foolish, 
leaving  home  at  a  time  like  this.  Especially 
since  all  the  scientific  world  comes  here  to 
study — all  the  professors  work  here,  why 
shouldn't  you?" 

"Yes,  mother."  That  was  an  inane  reply, 
Barbie  thought,  as  inane  as  everything  was 
beginning  to  get.  And  that  didn't  make  sense 
either.  She  had  a  vague  desire  to  laugh,  at 
the  reminder  of  what  a  blow  the  draft  had 
been  to  her  mother.  Not  that  she  knew  exact- 
ly what  had  reminded  her.  She  couldn't  re- 
member— something  her  mother  was  just  say- 
ing, probably.  She  did  remember  having 
listened  to  the  drastic  effects  the  draft  would 
have  on  the  world  in  general,  on  Woods  Hole 
and  its  relief  organizations  for  needy  children, 
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and  in  particular  on  sensible,  home  loving 
women,  who  knew  what  was  good  for  their 
family.  Yes,  her  mother  had  had  it  all  figured 
out,  analyzed  to  the  last  degree.  And  Barbie 
remembered  with  another  smile,  how  surpris- 
ed she  had  been  when  the  thought  of  four 
new  charities  for  foreign  war  relief,  a  USO 
and  a  War  Bond  drive  hadn't  diverted  her 
mother.  Not  drat  she  should  have  been  sur- 
prised. Barbie  and  her  mother  were  still 
pretty  close,  in  spite  of  her  mother's  efforts 
at  child  psychology,  and  she  should  have 
realized  how  sincere  Mrs.  Kendall  really  was 
about  her  home.  It  was  hard  to  understand 
her  sometimes,  Barbie  thought.  Very  hard. 
Just  about  the  time  that  the  draft  had  taken 
John,  Mrs.  Kendall  had  decided  that  the  war 
didn't  leave  them  quite  enough  money  for 
Barbie  to  go  off  to  college,  unless  it  were  ab- 
solutely essential  that  she  go.  For  the  first 
time,  Mrs.  Kendall  had  become  conscious  of 
the  big  Lab  in  town,  for  Barbie  could  easily 
study  there,  couldn't  she?  There  was  a  posi- 
tion open  for  teaching  at  the  Science  School, 
her  mother  had  pointed  out — and  there  was 
Barbie's  whole  summer  taken  care  of.  Of 
course  she  had  had  time  to  think  it  over,  for 
herself,  time  to  realize  that  college  was  pretty 
vital  to  a  scientist  and  that  science  was  abso- 
lutely vital  to  her, — but  mother  was  right.  It 
would  be  easy  for  her  to  get  a  position  in  the 
laboratory  where  she  could  do  a  lot  of  study- 
ing on  the  side,  perhaps  some  independent 
research.  And  if  she  worked  hard  enough 
she  could  learn  all  that  college  could  have 
taught  her  in  the  way  of  science,  at  least. 

Mrs.  Kendall  was  still  talking,  as  Barbie 
dragged  her  thoughts  back  to  the  conversation. 
"I'm  going  over  to  the  Museum  Society's 
meeting  tonight,  darling,  and  since  we've 
already  told  them  you'd  be  glad  to  help  with 
the  refreshments  the  night  of  their  big  Bingo 
game,  perhaps  you'd  better  come.  I  know 
you're  tired  again,  after  a  long  day,  but  I 
tee!  a  little  change  would  do  you  good  and 
you  haven't  anything  else  to  do,  have  you?" 
Her  voice  disappeared  into  the  kitchen. 
•       •       • 


Upstairs,  finally  alone,  Barbie  sank  on  the 
edge  of  her  bed  with  the  sigh  of  one  who  is 
too  overtired  to  think.  Her  brain  was  like  a 
scrap  bag  of  everything  that  had  happened 
that  day,  whirling  before  her  eyes.  No,  she 
had  nothing  else  to  do,  had  she? — Nothing 
but  a  lot  of  work  she  had  never  started.  A 
little  change  would  do  her  good.  It  had  been 
doing  her  good  every  night  this  summer,  prac- 
tically. 

She  got  up  and  went  over  to  the  mirror, 
leaning  on  the  top  of  the  bureau.  Listlessly 
she  brushed  her  hair.  She  looked  at  the  re- 
flection of  her  desk  in  the  mirror;  her  desk, 
with  its  neat  little  shelf  of  textbooks,  and  old 
lab  manuals.  It  seemed  a  terribly  short  time 
ago  that  she  had  vowed  to  spend  every  night 
on  that  stuff.  And  she  had  meant  it  too.  It 
would  have  all  tied  in,  her  experience  with 
kids,  her  teaching,  and  her  studying  till  she 
could  really  get  somewhere.  She  had  meant 
it?  She  still  meant  it.  It  had  been  hard  to 
find  the  time  even  to  think  about  it.  But  she 
still  had  all  the  time  in  the  world  to  study. 
Her  mother  was  right  again,  she  thought.  She 
was  getting  into  a  rut  of  thought- — and  she 
did  need  a  change.    It  would  do  her  good. 

#       #       # 

It  was  hot  the  next  afternoon;  the  sky 
was  a  heavy  grey,  the  clouds  moving  in  slow 
hesitation,  as  if  trying  to  make  up  their  mind 
whether  to  storm  or  not.  Even  the  trees 
were  rustling  in  an  undertone  of  indecision, 
in  an  almost  non-existent  breeze.  Barbie 
wiped  her  forehead  with  a  wilted  handker- 
chief as  she  closed  her  class  room  door.  She 
had  a  slight  headache,  the  heat  seemed  to 
have  settled"  its  full  weight  just  above  her 
eyes.  She  sighed  with  impatience  and  ex- 
haustion as  she  picked  up  her  books  and 
crossed  the  hall  to  the  front  door. 

"Hello,  Miss  Kendall!  I  was  hoping  I'd 
catch  you  about  this  time.  Haven't  seen  you 
all  summer.  What's  the  matter,  are  you 
avoiding  us?"  A  short,  white  haired  man 
was  standing  on  the  steps  in  front  of  the 
school.  Barbie  smiled  at  him  with  a  touch  of 
embarrassed  recognition. 
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"I've  been  pretty  busy,  Dr.  Dresden,"  she 
said,  "I've  been  meaning  to  get  over  to  the  lab 
all  summer,  but  somehow  I  never  did.  This 
teaching  takes  up  quite  a  bit  more  of  my 
time  than  I  bargained  for."  She  tried  to 
smile  away  the  heat.  A  little  breeze  had 
wisped  through  the  air  as  she  went  outside 
and  her  hair  felt  cold  on  her  neck. 

Dr.  Dresden  smiled.  "I  heard  about  that 
teaching  business  of  yours,"  he  said,  and  pull- 
ed at  his  beard.  "I  heard  about  that.  Well, 
how  do  you  like  it?" 

"Why — well — it's  good  experienced,  and — " 

"Is  it?" 

"Well,  yes.  At  least,  it  should  be.  But 
sometimes — sometimes  it  just  doesn't  seem 
right.  The  kids  are  so  earnest,  and  so  anxious 
to  learn  that  it's  only  fair  to  them  to — to 
give  them  all  I  can — but  I  hate  it."  She  felt 
suddenly  as  though  there  were  no  more  heat; 
she  had  come  out  of  her  heat  daze.  She  could 
feel  the  back  of  her  eyes  burning  as  she  look- 
ed up  at  him.  Burning  as  if  she  had  been 
crying.  She  almost  felt  as  though  she  had, 
suddenly— there  was  that  same  relief,  the 
same  exhaustion,  yet  all  she  had  said  was.  .  . 

"That's  what  I  thought."  Dr.  Dresden  was 
saying.  He  smiled  again.  "I  learned  quite 
a  bit  about  you  last  summer,  Miss  Kendall. 
A  man  can't  show  a  girl  how  to  manage 
guinea  pigs  for  three  months  without  learning 
quite  a  bit  about  the  girl  herself.  Somehow, 
I  had  expected  you  to  be  off  to  college  soon, 
but  I  heard  you  had  changed  your  mind.  To 
tell  the  truth,  I'm  glad  you  don't  like  teach- 
ing too  much, — I  was  afraid  I  had  misjudged 
you."     His  cheeks  shone  red  above  his  beard. 

"Well,  you're  right,  all  right,"  Barbie  said 
quietly.  It  was  queer  how  relaxed  she  felt. 
"It  just  seems  as  though  I've  been  all  through 
this  so  often  that  it's  pointless  repeating  it — if 
only  the  kids  didn't  love  it  so,  it  wouldn't 
matter.  But  as  it  is  I'd  feel  like  a  heel  if  I 
quit." 

"As  low  as  a  pimple  on  the  belly  of  a  flea, 
as  the  Chinese  say."  Dr.  Dresden  laughed. 
"Yes,  I  know,  and  that's  one  of  the  reasons 


I  came  to  see  you.  I'd  like  to  talk  to  you 
rather  seriously.    Do  you  mind?" 

"Of  course  not,  Dr.  Dresden,  why  you've 
always — " 

"Well,  it's  like  this,  Miss  Kendall."  He 
sat  down  on  the  top  step  of  the  front  porch, 
his  elbows  on  his  knees.  "I'm  going  back  to 
the  University  of  Chicago  in  a  couple  of 
weeks,  and  my  assistant,  Jim  Dunn — you  re- 
member him — has  just  been  called  into  active 
service  in  the  army.  Of  course,  I  can  always 
pick  up  some  one  around  the  University,  but 
I  thought  you  might  be  interested."  He  look- 
ed at  her  as  she  sat  down  beside  him.  "Now 
I  know  it  will  mean  quite  a  bit  of  thinking — 
it's  a  big  decision — an  important  one — and  I 
don't  want  to  force  anything  on  you  just  from 
long  friendship,  or  something  of  the  kind." 
He  smiled.  "If  you  don't  feel  you  can  do  it, 
or  if  you  just  don't  want  to,  just  let  me  know, 
and  I'll  understand.  I'll  understand  even  if 
you  don't  let  me  know." 

Barbie  stood  still,  and  looked  at  him,  her 
eyes  raised  questioningly  to  his. 

Dr.  Dresden  laughed.  "Well,  I  certainly 
didn't  mean  to  frighten  speech  out  of  you. 
I  should  have  broken  the  news  gently,  as  they 
say  in  novels,  but  I  never  was  one  for  that. 
Remember  the  time  I  told  you  all  the  guinea 
pigs  had  died  because  you  fed  them  the 
wrong  extract?  And  you  told  me  when  it  was 
all  over  that  I  was  the  most  untactful  man  you 
ever  knew?" 

"Yes,  Dr.  Dresden — I  mean  no — I  mean  no- 
thing like  that — "  she  looked  at  him  confused- 
ly. It  had  gotten  much  cooler —  the  clouds 
had  formed  a  more  solid  rain-bent  mass. 
Unconsciously,  needlessly,  she  wiped  the  heat 
from  her  forehead. 

"Well,  you'd  better  go  on  home  now,  Miss 
Kendall,  and  think  it  over.  Goodbye  for  now, 
and  perhaps  I  shall  see  you  again  soon."  With 
another  smile  he  was  off  down  the  street  to- 
wards the  Lab. 

"Good-bye."  Slowly  she  got  up,  and  turned 
down  the  walk.  The  afternoon  was  quiet 
now  with  only  one  little  wind  weaving  around, 
and  she  tried  to  think — tried  to  tie  together 
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all  her  emotion  and  decide  what  to  do. 
Staring  at  the  cracks  in  the  sidewalk  she  tried 
to  concentrate,  to  lay  hold  of  something 
definite  inside  herself.  There  seemed  to  be 
only  one  feeling  in  her — a  hatred  for  the 
school — yet  even  that  was  intangible — far 
away.  Somehow  it  wasn't  as  strong  as  before 
— she  couldn't  quite  grasp  it,  couldn't  even 
find  pleasure,  if  that's  what  it  was  called,  in 
hating,  as  she  had  done  so  long  ago.  It  was 
all  so  vague.  .  . 

There  was  a  little  sound  of  cracking  under 
her  fingers,  and  she  looked  down  to  find  her- 
self unconsciously  toying  with  her  bracelet. 
It  was  a  little  thing  made  of  shells — her  class 
had  given  it  to  her  the  first  week  of  the 
summer.  They'd  made  it  out  of  the  shells 
she  had  taught  them  to  find  on  the  shore. 
But  now  she  had  broken  two  of  them — twisted 
them  between  her  fingers.  She  frowned. 
Nervousness  was  too  typical  of  her — and  the 
bracelet  was  such  a  pretty  thing.  Maybe  she 
could  get  a  few  more  shells  and  fix  it. 

She  walked  up  the  front  steps  of  her  home, 
and  as  she  closed  the  screen  door  behind  her, 
she  could  hear  her  mother's  voice  on  the 
phone. 

"Of  course,  Mrs.  Pottsdale.  Yes,  certainly. 
Why,  the  girl  loves  it.  She  stays  late  practi- 
cally every  night  to  help  the  children  with 
their  interests.  As  a  matter  of  fact,"  her 
voice  fluctuated  emphatically,  "I  feel  she  has 
been  spending  far  too  much  time  on  them 
and  not  enough  at  home,  but  I  am  never  one 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  my  children's  interests. 
Yes,  you  needn't  worry,  Mrs.  Pottsdale,  I  am 
sure  you  are  mistaken.  Goodbye.  "She  put 
down  the  phone  energetically  and  turned 
around.  "Oh,  hello,  Barbie  dear,  I  was  just 
talking  to  Mrs.  Pottsdale.  The  poor  woman 
stems  to  feel  you're  not  enjoying  yourself 
there,  but  I  convinced  her  she  was  wrong. 
Well,  dear,  did  you  have  a  good  day?" 

"Uh  huh."  Barbie  sat  down  on  the  hall 
table  and  watched  her  mother  arranging 
Bowers  in  big  green  vases,  with  what  the 
Garden  Club  would  have  called  a  deft  sure 
manner.    As  she  reached  for  a  larger  chrysan- 


themum for  one  of  her  Oriental  arrangements, 
Mrs.  Kendall  looked  over  her  shoulder  at 
her  daughter. 

"Go  on,  dear,  you  know  I'm  always  inter- 
ested in  your  day.  How  would  I  ever  keep  up 
with  you  if  I  weren't?  By  the  way,  darling, 
I  think  you're  going  to  be  appointed  chair- 
man of  the  Woods  Hole  Community  Center 
junior  committee  for  the  season,  isn't  that 
nice?" 

"But  I've  never  even  been  in  the  Communi- 
ty Center,  mother.    How  on  earth  could  I?" 

"One  ne^er  questions  things  like  that, 
darling.  They  just  come  to  those  who  are 
worthy.  Besides,  as  you  know,  I  am  terribly 
interested  in  the  center,  I  know  every  child 
that  goes  there  and  they  can  really  be  awfully 
sweet." 

Barbie  smiled  behind  her  mother's  back. 
Those  flower  arrangements  were  pretty  silly — ■ 
almost  as  silly  as  the  Community  Centers  and 
the  Museum  Societies  and  everything  else. 
But  somehow,  silly  wasn't  the  word — can  you 
still  be  ridiculous  when  you're  sincere?  For 
her  mother  was  sincere.  Barbie  knew  that. 
Knew  it,  and  loved  her  for  it.  But  that  was 
a  real  question.  The  ridiculous  is  that  which 
upsets  a  sense  of  proportion— that  must  be 
right,  and  a  sense  of  the  ridiculous  was  based 
on.  ...  It  was  strange  how  her  mind  refused 
to  settle  on  anything  definite — anything  im- 
portant— now.  She  hadn't  even  told  her 
mother  about  Dresden  yet — much  less  come 
to  a  conclusion.  And  then  she  had  to  smile 
again.  She  reminded  herself  too  much  of 
John;  John  who  had  wanted  to  enlist  before 
he  was  drafted — John,  who  never  had  seemec" 
to  have  time  to  settle  down  and  think  about 
it  until  the  draft  board  letter  came  And  she 
had  laughed  at  him  because  he  hadn't  been 
able  to  think.  .  .  .- 


Three  weeks  later  she  left  the  Science  School 
for  the  last  time  that  summer.  The  session 
was  over,  and  her  time  was  her  own.  She 
looked  down  at  her  wrist  again,  at  the  shell 
bracelet  the  children  had  made  her.  It  was 
still  pretty  even  though  she  had  never  gotten 
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around  to  fixing  it,  and  she  put  her  hand  over 
it,  as  though  to  protect  it  from  breakage. 

Her  other  hand  felt  inside  her  jacket  poc- 
ket; the  thick  enveloped  letter  from  the 
school  board  was  still  there.  A  third  grade 
science  teacher  two  weeks  from  now — if  she 
wanted  to  be.  Miss  Kendall,  of  the  "faculty" 
of  the  grammar  school.  All  she  had  to  do 
was  let  them  know  by  tonight.  That  was 
all — that  was  all.  The  words  ran  through 
her  mind  in  a  definite  rhythm,  and  she  walked 
up  her  front  steps  in  time  to  it.  The  house 
was  quiet  as  she  went  up  to  her  room,  still 
trying  to  picture  herself  as  a  grade  school 
teacher.  She  sat  on  her  window  seat,  her 
feet  propped  against  the  wall,  and  looked  at 
the  bracelet,  more  delicate  than  ever  in  the 
five  o'clock  sun.  She  leaned  back  against  the 
pillows  and  stared  at  Buzzards  Bay,  blue 
against  the  white  of  Dyer's  Dock.  Downstairs 
the  doorbell  rang,  and  she  went  to  the  head 


of  the  stairs.  The  heat  of  the  hall  drifted  up 
to  her. 

"A  telegram  for  us,  Tony?"  she  called  to  the 
little  Western  Union  boy. 

"For  you,  Barbie,"  he  answered,  "only  it's 
just  a  message  from  one  of  the  profs  over  at 
the  Lab.  He  said  to  tell  you  he  was  very 
sorry  you  didn't  feel  like  answering  him,  but 
that  he'd  told  you  he'd  understand  if  you 
didn't,  and  never  mind  because  he  could  al- 
ways find  someone  else,  and  goodbye  and 
goodluck."     Tony  stopped  for  breath. 

"Oh."  It  was  a  flat  word,  a  fixed  word. 
Barbie  stood  still,  then  leaned  over  the  banis- 
ter. "Tony,  how  long  ago  did  he  send  it?  Do 
you  know  where  he  is  now?" 

"He  was  just  getting  on  the  train  with  his 
bags  and  stuff.  A  lot  of  other  guys  there  too. 
Well,  I'll  be  seeing  you — "  The  screen  door 
slammed  behind  him. 

"Thank  you,  Tony."  Barbie  got  up  off  the 
top  step  and  turned  slowly  back  to  her  room. 


THE  CREDO 


Elaine  Hosington 

I  am  the  sum  not  only  of  men's  shouting 
(Though  wars  and  government  have  ruled  my  life), 
For  I  have  looked  on  lilacs  in  white  bloom 
And  savored  russet's  winey  thrill  in  fall, 
I  have  heard  children  singing  at  their  play 
And  felt  the  friendly  warmth  of  leathern  books. 
Such  things  have  power  and  scope  to  outlive  life 
I  know.    Long  after  blood  is  dry,  and  kingly 
Names  are  sour  on  men's  tongues, 
Dead  scent  of  lilac  still  will  dust  the  air, 
And  children's  laughter  echo  through  the  years. 
These  little  wonders  form  the  joy  of  life, 
And  I  shall  keep  my  faith  until  death  comes, 
Knowing  that  somewhere  leathern  books  are  read, 
Knowing  that  somewhere  russet  apples  grow. 
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She  felt  slightly  as  though  she  should  cry. 
Maybe  it  was  just  the  heat  from  the  hallway. 
She  had  meant  to  let  Dr.  Dresden  know  be- 
fore he  left — she  should  have.  Maybe  he'd 
be  back  next  summer,  and  she  could  go  then. 
She  smoothed  back  her  hair  and  went  over 
to  the  window  seat.  The  water  was  grayish 
now — a  reflection  of  the  cloud  that  had  run 
across  the  sun.  The  air  was  colder,  colder 
and  unfriendly.  There  was  nothing  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  that  teaching  job  now,  she 
thought  dully.  She  could  call  them  tonight. 
There  was  nothing  to  distract  her  now,  and 
she  could,  after  all,  get  back  to  her  work  while 
she  was  at  it.  She  still  had  her  books,  and 
the  school  had  a  little  lab  she  could  use  if 
she  wanted  to.  And  she  couldn't  very  well 
just  sit  around  all  winter — she  wasn't  the 
sitting  around  type. 

Downstairs  her  mother  came  in,  and  the 
house  was  full  of  the  noise  of  her  coming. 
"Barbie?"  Her  voice  swung  up  the  stairs.  "Are 
you  home  yet,  dear?"  Her  mother  smiled  as 
she  saw  her  daughter  coming  down.  "I  came 
home  early  to  remind  you  to  call  the  school 
board  in  time.  I'm  so  glad  you  decided  to 
take  it.  It  is  so  important  in  these  days  to 
make  the  right  decision,  and  it's  so  hard  too. 
By  the  way,  darling,  I  met  Dr.  Dresden  down 
town  this  afternoon.  He  sent  you  his  best. 
I  didn't  know  you'd  seen  him  this  summer — 
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Bryn  Mawr  Flower  Shop, 

Inc. 

Quality      of      flowers      and 

distinctive   arrangement   are 

a    matter   of    personal    pride 

with  us 

• 

J'h'.ne  Bryn  Mawr  D7( 

why  didn't  you  tell  me,  darling?  It  was  he 
who  told  me  you  had  decided  definitely. 
Queer  though,  he  didn't  seem  very  interested. 
He  certainly  didn't  have  much  to  say  to  me. 
Oh,  hadn't  you  better  call  the  board  up  now, 
dear?" 

"Yes,  mother."  Barbie  picked  up  the 
phone,  and  gave  the  number.  It  was  still 
hot  in  the  hall.  Hot  and  dark.  There  must 
be  a  storm  trying  to  gather  outside.  She 
glanced  at  her  wrist.  The  bracelet  looked 
flimsier  than  ever.  She  took  a  deep  breath 
and  resting  the  receiver  on  the  table,  she 
took  the  bracelet  off.  Slowly  she  put  it  down 
and  picked  up  the  phone.  A  voice  at  the 
other  end  answered. 

"Good  evening,  Woods  Hole  School  Board 
Office." 

April  Oursler 
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Vote  for  one,  tear  out  ballot  and  put  in  the  box  on  the  first  floor  of  Taylor  Hall. 
The  story  I  enjoyed  most  this  year  in  The  Lantern  was: 
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Summary  of  Miss  X's  Philosophy  Paper 

The  philosophic  lies  you've  taught 

Fill  innocent  hearts  with  sinful  thought 

Which  shakes  our  faith  in  the  true  creed, 

But  you'll  repent  in  time  of  need 

That  you  used  your  wickedness  to  tease  us, 

Oh,  Dr.  Nahm,  come  back  to  Jesus. 

Repent,  for  you  may  still  be  saved 

Let  evil  from  your  soul  be  laved, 

Believe  in  the  Bible;  trust  the  Psalms 

Come  back  to  Jesus,  Dr.  Nahm. 

In  New  Yorkese  vernacular 
Weiss  waxes  most  oracular. 

The  issue  that — *  and  I  are  at  war  on 

I  think  he's  insane  and  he  thinks  I'm  a  moron. 

(*for supply  name  of  appropriate  professor) 

( From  the  notebook  of  Pauline  Manship,  alumna  of  no  class,  but  much 
distinction.) 
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Tangee  Satin-Finish  Lipstick!" 

Sabotaged"  is  the  right  word!  For  after  the  exquis- 
ite grooming,  the  soft  and  satiny  sheen  Tangee's 
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There's  just  one  cigarette 
for  me_CAMEL_they  suit  my 
throat  and  my  taste  to  a  T 


TROUBLE  FOR  TOJO!  It's  the  new  Curtiss 
"Helldiver,"  the  Navy's  latest  dive- 
bomber,  designed  to  carry  a  bigger  bomb- 
load  than  any  naval  dive-bomber  in  ex 
istence.  At  the  controls  in  this  test  divef 
photographed  above,  is  Barton  T.  Hulse. 
who  learned  his  flying  in  the  Navy . . 
smokes  the  Navy  man's  favorite— Camel 


VETERAN  NAVY  FIGHTER  PILOT  AND  CHIEF  TEST  PILOT 
OF  THE  NAVY'S 
NEW  CURTISS 
DIVE-BOMBER 


'""pHEY  can  look  terrific  on  paper . . .  meet 
-*-  the  most  exacting  laboratory  tests  on  the 
ground.  But  the  final  proving  ground  of  an 
airplane  is  in  the  air . . .  when  you  fly  it. 

It's  the  same  with  cigarettes.  The  final 
test  of  any  brand  is  in  the  smoking. 

Test  pilot  "Red"  Hulse  and  countless  other 
smokers  could  tell  you  convincing  things 
about  Camels  and  their  remarkable  freedom 
from  irritating  qualities,  but  your  own 
throat  and  your  own  taste  can  tell  you  even 
more  convincingly  why  Camels  are  such  a 
favorite  on  the  front  line— on  the  home  front. 


The  favorite  cigarette  with  men  in  the  Army,  Navy, 
Marines,  and  Coast  Guard  is  Camel.  (Based  on  actual 
sales  records  in  Post  Exchanges,  Sales  Commissaries, 
Ship's  Service  Stores,  Ship's  Stores,  and  Canteens.) 


—where  cigarettes  are  judged 

The  "T-ZONE"— Taste  and  Throat— is  the  proving 

ground  for  cigarettes.  Only  your  taste  and  throat 

can  decide  which  cigarette  tastes  best  to  you... 

and  how  it  affects  your  throat.  For  your  taste 

and  throat  are  individual  to  you.  Based  on 

the  experience  of  millions  of  smok- 

we   believe   Camels    will 

suit  your  "T-ZONE" 

to  a  "T." 


R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co..  Winston-Sale 
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Editorial 


The  fallacy  with  any  sort  of  pre-issue  planning  is  that  the  outcome  rests,  as 
always,  with  the  campus.  The  difficulty  of  getting  a  campus  reaction  on  any 
problem  less  than  Central  Wardening  has  been  amply  demonstrated  this  year; 
personally  we  had  to  abandon  plans  ranging  from  an  issue  of  sure  pornography 
to  one  of  completely  blank  pages  as  phenomena  that  would  pass  unnoticed  by 
the  austere  ninety  percent.  There  are  perhaps  three  major  psychological  barriers 
to  overcome  that  are  expressed  in  the  recurring  invectives  'high  aesthetic  stand- 
ard', 'reminiscent  of  T.  S.  Eliot'  and  'not  Lantern  material'.  The  first  is  too 
mysterious  an  accusation  to  deal  with  logically  so  we  can  only  regard  each  other 
with  doubt  and  ask  where  it  crept  in,  and  if  we  actually  have  it,  where  it  has 
been  harboring  itself  these  last  few  years.  The  second  is  more  exciting;  we  un- 
derstand vaguely  that  it  has  something  to  do  with  writing  20th  century  poetry 
and  though  we  may  not  be  regarded  as  more  'normal'  for  a  return  to  the  classic 
couplet  we  are  perfectly  willing  to  try  it  if  you  would  like  us  better.  If  the 
comparison  is  closer  than  this  we  can  only  blush  and  say  we  are  being  honored 
beyond  our  worth.  But  someday  what  we  are  really  going  to  do  is  get  our  hands 
on  some  of  this  'not  Lantern  material'  and  put  up  posters  to  let  you  know 
exactly  what  it  is  that  we  will  never  never  print.  Until  then,  we  are  open  for 
contributions.    May  we  thank  you  in  advance? 
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Round  Trip 

by  Teresita  Sparre 


Heads — fat,  small,  bald,  brown — bobbed 
with  the  jerking.  The  train  whistled,  grunted, 
and  pulled  to  a  stop.  Necks  bristled,  buttons 
heaved  on  panting  bosoms.  Smoke  and  the 
smell  of  sweat  hung  heavy  in  the  air.  From 
the  end  of  the  car  a  betrousered  rump  hung 
over  the  edge  of  the  seat  and  deep  snoring 
bubbled  out  of  an  open  mouth.  The  legs 
were  doubled  on  the  seat  and  slid  gently  to 
the  floor  with  the  renewed  motion  of  the  train. 
A  striped  shirt  bulged  over  the  belt  strapped 
tightly  just  above  the  hips. 

She  stepped  airily  on  the  spattered  floor, 
looking  to  right  and  to  left  under  the  broad- 
brimmed  hat.  The  ribbons  of  her  hat  danced 
as  she  walked.  Perhaps — perhaps — but  no. 
He  wasn't  here,  after  all.  Only  red  necks 
like  so  many  stubbled  sausages.  But  where 
was  he?  Would  he  never  come?  When  she 
least  expected  it  he  would  appear,  but  she 
would  recognize  the  moment  when  it  came  to 
her.  Swiftly,  surely  they  would  enkindle  each 
other.  It  was  he  who  would  lift  her  above 
the  weight  and  into  her  own. 

There  was  but  one  empty  seat,  opposite  the 
snoring  man  at  the  end  of  the  car.  She  sat 
down,  carefully  stepping  over  his  feet,  crush- 
ing herself  into  the  corner.  She  glanced 
quickly  through  the  window:  already  pines  of 
the  forest  stalked  past.  The  little  boy  was 
still  chasing  the  train,  still  shouting  something 
at  her.  The  others  waved.  She  turned  qui<  k- 
ly  away,  glanced  around  as  if  to  assure  herself 
that  no  one  was  looking,  as  if  to  sever  her 
relationship  with  the  group  on  the  platform. 
Their  shouts  seemed  to  ring  in  her  ear:  Be 
good,  now,  Julie;  write  us  a  postcard.  Why 
must  they  always  make  her  a  part  of  them. 
W.is  she  nol  —she  searched  for  the  word.  Mis- 
phi"  <l      On!  ol  li'-i   element. 


Slowly  she  pulled  off  the  white  gloves  and 
looked  at  the  long  fingers.  They  could  laugh 
if  they  wished.  She  was  made  out  of  air— she 
was,  she  knew  she  was  a  gossamer  creature, 
locked  in  a  foreign  web,  in  the  heaviness  of 
earth.  Dreamily  her  eyes  followed  the  swell- 
ing line  of  mountains  without,  then  turned 
abruptly  to  the  snoring  man,  for  a  moment 
mirrored  in  the  window.  Somewhere,  imper- 
ceptibly, there  must  be  a  chain  linking  this 
creature  with  youth — but  he  must  have  been, 
could  only  have  been,  forever  old  and  gluttedl 
Surely  her  softness,  her  suppleness,  could  have 
nothing  in  common  with  this.  .  .  . 

Points  of  gold  seared  the  blackness  of  com- 
ing night.  "In  such  a  night  as  this"  Lorenzo 
wooed,  and  Romeo.  .  .  . 

Of  course  he  would  see  her.  Of  all  the 
bobbing  heads  he  would  pick  hers  out,  from 
the  back.  The  dancing  ribbons  with  flecks  of 
fire  underneath,  from  her  hair.  Then  the 
approach,  until  he  could  see  the  wispy  fingers 
curved  on  her  lap.  Browned  they  were,  from 
the  sun,  but  silky,  smooth  as  young  birch 
bark.  .  .  .  He  would  stand  in  the  aisle  for  a 
moment,  look  around,  half  carelessly,  as  if  he 
hadn't  seen  her,  then — 

"Is  this  seat  taken,  Miss?" 
No,  of  course  it  wasn't.  She  was  gracious, 
accustomed.  Her  head  tilted  back,  slanting 
eyes  looking  down  underneath  black  fringes, 
half  closed.  .  .  .  The  smell  of  a  pipe  beside 
her. 

"Does  this  annoy  you?  I've  a  bad  habit 
of  smoking  on  trains."  His  voice  was  deep, 
assured.  She  knew  the  moment  had  come. 
Would  she  dare  look  at  him?  She  would 
start  with  his  hands,  long,  like  hers,  but  cap- 
able. The  palms  turned  up,  she  could  see  a 
ihousand  lines  scarred  into  ihcm. 
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Did  she  live  here?  Yes — but  she  didn't  like 
the  valley.  Well,  he  could  see  she  was  differ- 
ent. 

"I  mean  —  you  ought  not  to  be  in  a 
valley.  You  belong  to — the  wind — moun- 
tains— " 

She  could  look  now.  Something  was  grey, 
slipping  away.  Where  were  the  sharp  out- 
lines? By  heart  she  knew  the  huge,  chiselled 
nose,  the  hair,  tousled,  standing  up  like  a 
paintbrush  at  the  back  of  his  head. 

".  .  .  .  you're  the  Witch  of  the  mountains, 
Julie!     I'll  sweep  you  up  on  the  back  of  a 


wind  and  set  you  in  the  moon's  eye  like  a 
flaming  crystal.  .  .  ." 

She  could  feel  his  strong  hands  grip  her 
shoulders,  touch  her  cheek,  but  nothing  could 
she  see  save  the  points  of  light  which  were  his 
eyes. 

"O.  K.  Buddy,  this  is  where  you  get  off." 
The  fat  man  opened  a  swollen  eyelid  and 
blinked  at  the  conductor.  Grunting,  he 
squinted  at  the  morning  sun  through  the 
window.  It  caught  in  the  copper  of  the  girl's 
hair.  She  was  sitting  alone,  small,  intense, 
leaning  forward.  He  stared  back.  Not  a  bad 
little  woman  at  that. 


The  Negro  and  the  War  Effort 


by  Mary  Huff  Diggs 


The  participation  of  American  Negroes  in 
the  multitudinous  activities  included  under 
the  war  effort  has  been  a  matter  of  grave  con- 
cern and  gross  dissatisfaction  both  to  Negroes 
and  to  some  branches  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment as  well.  It  has  presented  a  tricky  and 
contradictory  picture  of  democracy  at  work, 
and  in  many  ways  demanded  strange  allegi- 
ances and  loyalties  from  a  group  of  citizens 
comprizing  roughly  one  tenth  of  the  national 
population. 

Even  as  late  as  December  7,  1941,  when  the 
Japanese  struck  at  Pearl  Harbor,  those  gener- 
al patterns  of  discrimination  in  industry,  in 
the  armed  forces,  and  in  certain  branches  of 
the  Federal  Government  were  still  being 
carried  out  in  regard  to  the  Negro.  There 
were  some  modifications,  of  course,  for  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  had  issued  Executive  Order 
No.  8802  in  the  summer  of  1941,  and  the  Fair 
Employment  Practices  Committee  had  been 
created  and  had  swung  into  action.  Of  its 
effectiveness  more  will  be  said  later. 


Let  us  begin  with  industries  manufacturing 
essential  war  materials.  Up  to  the  present 
emergency  many  of  them  had  followed  the 
policy  of  employing  Negroes,  regardless  of 
their  skills,  in  menial  jobs  only.  Other  con- 
cerns did  not  employ  them  in  any  capacity 
whatsoever.  The  need  for  skilled  workers 
far  exceeded  the  supply.  Yet  thousands  of 
Negro  applicants  were  refused  the  jobs.  The 
frequent  occurence  of  such  experiences  called 
into  action  such  agencies  and  organizations  as 
the  National  Urban  League  and  the  National- 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People.  Both  undertook  an  educational  job; 
both  attempted  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  in 
order  that  Negroes  would  be  hired  on  bases 
merited  by  the  skills  they  presented.  How- 
ever, it  was  soon  evident  that  these  efforts  were 
producing  but  meagre  results.  Some  parts 
of  the  Negro  population  were  stirred  to  anger; 
they  were  determined  to  demonstrate  the  full 
weight  of  their  disapproval  through  means  of 
a  march  on  Washington,  led  by  the  able  Asa 
Philip    Randolph.      But    before    this    march 
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materialized  in  the  summer  of  1940,  President 
Roosevelt  issued  Executive  Order  No.  8802. 
This  Order  in  substance  prohibits  discrim- 
ination in  the  employment  of  workers  because 
of  race,  creed,  color,  or  national  origin,  and 
makes  it  the  duty  of  employers  and  labor  or- 
ganizations to  provide  for  the  full  and  equit- 
able participation  of  all  workers  without  dis- 
crimination. The  Fair  Employment  Practices 
Committee  was  created  to  carry  out  the  man- 
dates of  this  Order.  While  the  Committee 
was  active  it  did  achieve  some  positive  results. 
However,  in  its  efforts  to  effect  more  efficient 
and  fuller  use  of  the  skills  of  Negro  men  and 
women,  it  brought  down  upon  itself  the  wrath 
of  powerful  anti-minority  forces.  As  result, 
it  has  been  reduced  to  virtually  complete  im- 
potence. 

The  inclusion  of  Negroes  in  the  armed 
forces  is  another  area  in  which  there  has  been 
much  dissatisfaction,  because  of  efforts  to  im- 
pose traditional  patterns  of  discrimination. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  present  emergency 
Negroes  attempting  to  get  into  the  army  were 
excluded  in  such  large  numbers  and  in  so 
many  different  areas,  that  it  was  evident  that 
reasons  other  than  the  ones  given  the  rejected 
individuals  were  operative.  Those  who  were 
accepted  were  herded  into  labor  battalions  in 
numbers  discrepant  with  their  total  number 
in  the  army  population.  They  were  sent  to 
camps  in  the  south,  where  they  were  exposed 
to  the  ready  abuse  of  Caucasian  citizens  and 
officers  of  the  law.  There  were  too  few 
officers  among  them.  They  were  excluded 
from  such  branches  as  the  air  force,  but  after 
much  agitation  were  admitted  in  a  limited 
way,  and  a  segregated  school  for  prospective 
Negro  flyers  was  opened  at  Tuskeegee  Institute 
in  Alabama.  Just  within  the  past  week  two 
forward  steps  taken  by  the  War  Department 
became  known:  the  policy  of  barring  promo- 
tions of  Negro  line  officers  above  the  grade 
of  first  lieutenant  except  in  blocks  was  dis- 
continued. So  was  the  practice  of  separate 
recreation  halls  for  the  two  races  on  the  same 
post. 


By  a  series  of  circumstances  involving 
Negroes,  the  Navy  Department  was  placed  in 
a  position  in  which  its  practice  of  admitting 
Negroes  only  as  messmen  became  untenable. 
In  the  spring  of  1942  Secretary  Knox  an- 
nounced that  Negroes  might  seek  admission 
to  the  Department's  several  branches. 

Recent  legislation  to  freeze  labor  will  fix 
Negroes,  particularly  the  nine  millions  in  the 
southern  states,  in  their  present  menial  and 
poorly  paid  jobs  for  the  duration,  without 
any  hope  or  prospect  of  upgrading.  A  farm 
worker  can  not  move  out  of  the  country 
without  the  permission  of  the  county  agent. 
One  needs  only  to  consider  this  to  recognize 
its  potentialities  for  wholesale  abuse.  Some 
facts  in  this  direction  have  already  been  re- 
vealed by  Associated  Negro  Press  representa- 
tives. 

By  way  of  summary,  then,  it  might  be  said 
that  the  participation  of  the  Negro  in  the  war 
efforts  stands  roughly  as  follows:  Negroes 
continue  to  be  barred  from  jobs  in  production 
of  essential  war  materials  despite  the  fact  of 
necessity  created  by  manpower  shortage.  In 
the  armed  forces  discrimination  is  rampant. 
Negro  women  continue  to  be  barred  from 
WAVES,  SPARS,  and  the  Womens  Marine 
Corps  Reserve.  Negro  physicians  and  nurses 
are  still  admitted  only  sparingly,  and  for 
service  in  segregated  units  only.  On  the  posi- 
tive side  it  might  be  said  that  several  industries 
which  through  habit  have  previously  not 
employed  Negroes,  and  who  have  been  forced 
to  do  so  through  pressure,  are  now  having 
the  opportunity  to  see  for  themselves  that 
these  workers  produce  as  effectively  as  do  any 
others.  The  total  number  of  such  industries 
is  decidedly  greater  today  than  was  true  a 
year  ago,  according  to  recent  information  re- 
leased by  the  Office  of  War  Information.  It 
should  be  noted,  however,  that  there  is  still 
much  room  for  improvement  since  there  are 
yet  far  too  many  Negroes  with  the  appropriate 
skills,  able  and  willing  to  work.  But  they 
are  not  allowed  to  do  so  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  they  arc  American  born  Negroes. 
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Poems 

by  Deirdre  Butler 


thought  widened 

and  the  fish  mouth  at  the  surface  opening 

the  straddled  discs 

shaken  bewildering  position  of  the  trees 

reflections  darken 

and  the  mind  is  mine 

until  the  trees  are  deeper  than  the  pond. 

II 

reed  pithdrawn  you  are 

no  comfort 

summer  light  withheld 

shadow  curved  and  cut 

the  breath  now  gone  is  my  love  only 

a  wound  deeply, 

returns  to  fill  the  reed 

the  empire  of  shadow  felt 

that  no  throne  over 

built  cadence 

the  high  laughter  of  the  reed 

has  broken 

this  shadow  of  time 

light  draws  the  curve  back 

edge  of  light  cut  is  the  comfort 

beaten  by  the  reed. 

Ill 

your  voice  is  strange  to  me 

the  day  is  new 

it  is  a  flickering  wind 

miring  and  sucking 

the  heat  trails  pallor  and  I 

centre  and  pivot  of  what  whell 

stand  furled 

your  inclination  may  change 

prodigal  you're  very  funny 

life  uncrutched  and  bare 

in  the  some  place 

thick  thigh  broken  fog 
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F  r  e  u  d  e 

by  Barbara  Kauffman 


IV 

the  quick  of  the  man  stand 

on  a  hill  and  in  the  wind  song  son 

moon  shone  dim  as  sleep 

luwone  the  day  moan 

myriad  tone 

all  waves  amille  smile 

days  never  ever  helding  slip 

way  is  the  dusk  too 

the  wind  etched  song  sone 


Bob  came  back  from  the  science  labora- 
tories at  about  five-thirty. 

"Hello,  Jim,"  he  said,  throwing  his  coat 
on  the  couch.  "Working  on  that  history 
paper?" 

"I'm  writing  a  story."     I  answered. 

"Again!     What's  it  called?" 

"Freude." 

"Oh  .  .  .  What's  it  about?" 

"A  boy  who  goes  to  a  concert." 

"Something  deeply  intellectual,  no  doubt." 

This  was  stupid.  In  the  first  place  it  didn't 
say  anything.  And  in  the  second  it  was 
obviously  only  to  make  conversation;  and  if 
he  had  been  a  little  self-concerned,  he  would 
have  realized  that  my  dry  answers  were  for  a 
reason. 

"If  you  want  to  call  it  that,"  I  snapped. 
"I  would  say  that  it  is  diametrically  opposed 
to  the  intellect.  It's  an  attempt  to  show  it 
where  it's  wrong.  Now,  you  believe  that  the 
world  is  progressing  toward  an  ultimate  per- 
fection. And  that  the  only  way  to  reach  this 
perfection  is  by  intellectual  effort;  by  reason; 
by  detaching  yourself  more  and  more  from 
emotions." 


"Of  course,"  he  answered.  "Emotions  falsi- 
fy the  values  of  things,  and  to  progress  you 
have  to  build  a  wall  that  they  can't  get  over." 

"  'Of  course'  ",  I  repeated  angrily.  "That's 
just  what  the  trouble  is:  'of  course'.  You 
never  even  look  at  the  other  side.  Now  listen 
to  my  theory;  you  derive  your  ideal  from  the 
actual.  You  say:  'don't  dream  of  your  aim. 
Take  what  is  before  you,  and  from  this  mold 
a  thing  which  will  make  one  more  step  in 
the  progress  of  the  world.'  But  you're  wrong. 
Don't  you  realize  that  you  must  let  yourself 
dream  of  your  ideal?  Because  the  more  you 
dream  of  it  the  more  vivid  it  becomes.  And 
an  ideal  cannot  be  attained  unless  you  really 
know  what  it  is.  Here,  it's  more  important 
to  dream  than  to  act.  When  you  act,  you 
are  putting  your  dream  aside,  you  are  busying 
yourself  with  a  material  thing  which  may 
make  a  progressive  step,  but  may  not, —  be- 
cause you  have  not  dreamed  enough  of  your 
goal  and  it  is  so  foggily  pictured  in  your 
brain,  that  for  all  you  know  you  may  be 
going  backwards  even  though  you  think  that 
you  are  advancing. 
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"Now,  you  say,  curb  emotions.  They  falsi- 
fy values.  But  perhaps  your  cold  reason 
falsifies  values.  Everything  is  small  in  your 
mind.  Everything  is  terrific,  vital  in  mine. 
Reason  asks  you  to  restrain  those  very  things 
which  I  believe,  are,  at  your  age,  the  realities, 
and  which  will  lead  to  that  perfection  you 
seek.  — By  the  way,  once  perfection  is  attained 
of  course  you  cannot  live,  you  die.  You  can't 
come  back,  you  know;  'Why,  this  is  Hell,  nor 
am  I  out  of  it.  Think'st  thou  that  I  who 
saw  the  face  of  God.  .  .  ' 

"Now,  to  reach  this  perfection  is  by  emo- 
tion. But,  which  is  the  shortest  way?  Well, 
I  think  that  it  is  joy.  Joy  can  lift  you  from 
the  world  of  matter  more  quickly  than  any- 
thing else.  It  will  raise  you  up  toward  eternal 
perfection.  If  you  are  young  enough,  'mad' 
enough,  you  may  attain  that  perfection — and 
if  you  do,  of  course,  you  die." 

Bob  grunted.  "But  what's  the  use  of  all 
this,  if  you  are  dead?" 

"That  depends  on  your  religion."  I  swept 
the  argument  away  with  one  gesture. 

"But  you've  got  to  be  more  precise.  You 
must  show  valid  reasons." 

"That's  just  it,"  I  cried  with  delight.  "I 
don't  give  reasons.  I  don't  need  them.  I 
am  young,  irrational  I" 

Bob  scorned  further  discussion.  "Well," 
he  said.  "And  where  does  your  story  come 
in?" 

"You  probably  wouldn't  understand.  It's 
not  academic.     And  it  doesn't  give  reasons." 

"Evidently.    I'd  like  to  hear  it,  though." 

"Well,  it's  only  started,  so  I'll  just  outline 
it.    A  young  boy,  — he's  called  Enoch — " 

"Why  Enoch?" 

"In  the  first  place,  why  not?  And  in  the 
second  place,  if  you  had  read  your  Bible 
carefully,  you'd  know;  'Enoch  walked  with 
God.  .  .  And  God  took  him.'  " 

"Yes?" 

"Well,  Enoch  is  nineteen.  And  he  is  young 
in  spirit.  And  he  goes  to  a  concert — a  good 
orchestra — to  hear  the  Ninth  Symphony  of 
Beethoven.    He  has  never  heard  it  as  a  whole. 


But  he  is  perfectly  familiar  with  all  the 
themes,  only  he  has  never  heard  all  the  last 
movement.     All  he  knows  is  the  theme. 

"He  goes,  and  sits  on  the  end  row  of  the 
Amphitheatre,  in  the  centre.  He  has  the 
whole  audience  below  him,  he  can  see  all 
these  thousands  of  people  in  the  shadows, 
and  the  large  scope  of  the  concert  hall,  widen- 
ing as  it  goes  up.  And  then,  in  a  bright 
light,  the  orchestra,  the  huge  choir,  the  black 
silhouette  of  the  conductor. 

"The  clapping  stops.  The  maestro  lifts  his 
baton.    The  symphony  starts. 

"Enoch  listens  studiously  to  the  first  three 
movements.  The  fateful,  the  humorous  and 
the  spiritual.  But  joy  is  not  yet  attained. 
Now  for  the  fourth.  Only  first  I  must  tell 
you,  if  you  haven't  already  realized  it,  that 
Enoch  does  not  know  an  awful  lot  about 
music.  He  knows  it  as  music,  but  he  has 
not  studied  it  technically,  and  he  is  young,  so 
he  listens  to  it  more  emotionally  than  your 
music  student  does.  Throughout  the  first 
three  quarters  of  the  symphony,  he  watches 
the  variations  on  the  themes,  remarks  the  con- 
trasts, notes  the  counter  point.  But  in  the 
last  movement  joy  is  found.  And  he  will  not 
study  the  music,  he  will  let  it  move  him,  lead 
him  to  that  joy. 

"He  leans  back  and  closes  his  eyes.  The 
music  starts.  The  previous  themes  are  loudly 
rejected.  Then  the  new  simple  melody  is 
timidly  suggested.  Accepted.  Developed. 
Then,  the  theme  in  its  first  form  is  reintro- 
duced— by  a  human  voice.  And  now  Shiller's 
"Hymn  to  Joy"; 

"Freude,  schoner  Gotterfunken, 

Tochter   aus  Elvsium.   .   .   ." 

The  voices  grew,  fill  the  concert  hall,  louder, 
wider.  Finally  the  whole  chorus  bursts  into 
the  first  stanza.  Enoch  has  completely  let  go. 
He  has  opened  his  eyes.  He  can  feel  the 
music  as  it  spreads  through  the  hall.  He 
senses  its  boundless  sweep.  He  is  moved  fur- 
ther and  further  by  the  suspense  and  lightn- 
ing chase  of  the  fugue.  Suddenly,  the  crash  in- 
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to  the  first  stanza  sweeps  him  away.  He  no 
longer  consciously  hears  the  niusic.  He  is 
soaring  far  above  the  clouds.  Then,  the 
music  stops  altogether,  pausing  for  a  new 
theme. 

"Well,    the   movement   finally   ends.     The 
lights  go  on.     There  is  a  crashing  applause. 


But  Enoch  doesn't  move.    He  is  dead." 

Bob  was  silent  for  a  minute.  Then  he 
looked  up  with  a  puzzled  expression: 

"I  understand.  You  say  diat  he  died  be- 
cause he  reached  the  perfection  he  was  look- 
ing for.  But,  really,  what  killed  him?  A 
heart  attack?" 


Without  Title 


1.  George  proposed  to  Miriam  and  she  turned 
him  down.    What.    What.    What. 

2.  The  proposal  was  to  have  been  experi- 
mental. To  say,  "Will  you?"  "Yes  darling." 
Afterwards  he  would  see,  and  time  would 
solve  the  matter. 

Gently  his  mind  urged  around  and  over  the 
idea  of  Miriam  and  played  at  her  answer.  It 
was  not  the  worst  thing  that  had  happened 
to  him,  but  it  jarred. 

"It  would  never  work,  George.  You're  too 
impractical,  dear.  You're  not  stable.  Besides, 
I'm  afraid  I  don't  love  you." 

"Well,  Christ,  don't  be  afraid,"  he  said. 

"George,  you  are  ridiculous!  Really, 
George — "  and  then  she  stopped  because  it 
was  really  too  ridiculous. 

He  watched  her  turn  on  her  heel  to  take 
a  cigarette  from  the  box  on  the  coffee  table, 
and  then  turn  back.  He  struck  a  match  to 
the  tip,  and,  the  light  leaping  up  her  face, 
he  said:     "I  love  you." 

Definitely  a  case  of  nerves. 

3.  He  left  Miriam  immediately  and  drove 
out  to  his  mother's  for  the  usual  Sunday  tea. 
He  found  her  in  the  garden.  "Goodness!  is 
it  that  late?"  she  said,  the  workwoman  back- 
ing her  palm  across  a  plump  damp  forehead. 

"I'm  early.     It's  only  about  throe-thirty." 


"Well,  I'm  glad  you  are.  I've  been  at  it 
since  two."  She  stepped  heavily  onto  the 
seared  grass,  wiping  her  fingers  on  the  huge 
overalls. 

"Well,  George,  how  are  things  going  with 
you?" 

"All  right,  I  guess." 

"What  do  you  mean,  you  guess?  It  either 
is  all  right  or  it  isn't.  How  are  you  and 
Miriam  progressing?" 

He  was  accustomed  to  this  kind  of  question- 
ing. He  searched  for  his  tobacco  pouch.  "As 
a  matter  of  fact,"  he  said,  grubbing  in  the 
tobacco,  "I  haven't  see  her  lately." 

"Why  not?"  Her  face  was  still  red  from 
bending  over  the  garden  and  she  had  high 
blood  pressure.  These  were  the  times  when 
he  always  thought  of  her  as  a  pumpkin. 

"I  don't  know.    Never  get  around  to  it." 

"I  thought  you  liked  Miriam,"  Pumpkin 
said. 

"She's  all  right."  The  horror  of  I  Love 
You.    He  lit  his  pipe. 

"George,  you  should  settle  down.  It's  high 
time.  And  they  won't  draft  you  till  the  situ- 
ation gets  desperate,  you  know." 

He  took  off  his  thick  lensed  glasses.  He 
puffed  at  the  pipe,  looking  vaguely  in  front 
of  him,  waiting  for  her  to  say  something  else. 

Suddenly  she  reached  over  from  her  chair 
and  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm.    "George,  dear, 
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(very  softly)  when  are  you  going  to  find  your- 
self?" 

"Mother,  why  must  you  always  say  such 
ridiculous  things?  What  do  you  mean,  find 
myself?" 

"George,  dear,"  she  said,  squeezing  his  arm, 
"I  want  you  to  be  happy." 

"I  am,  thank  you,"  he  said,  as  if  he'd  been 
asked  Are  you  warm  enough?  Her  red  face 
was  blurred.  He  ran  his  hand  over  his  head, 
as  if  to  soothe  the  warm  self-pity,  and  put  on 
his  glasses  again. 

"Has  something  happened  between  you  and 
Miriam?    You  used  to  see  so  much  of  her." 

"I'm  just  tired  of  her.  That's  all." 

"She's  such  a  nice  girl,"  his  mother  said 
warmly. 

"Well,  I  don't  give  a  damn." 

"I  thought  you  loved  her,  George." 

"Of  course  notl" 

"George,  you  worry  me." 

"Well,  let's  have  some  ice  tea.  I'm  dying 
of  thirst."  He  got  up  and  pushed  the  small 
button  on  the  wall. 

George  was  courting  Hazel  the  butler. 
Hazel  was  big,  somewhat  sloppy,  and  always 
on  the  verge  of  insolence.  George  had  first 
seen  him  when  his  gray  sedan  was  stuck  in  a 
snowdrift  at  the  front  of  his  mother's  drive- 
way. Angrily  he  perspired  over  the  wheel, 
and  Hazel  had  come  up,  wearing  only  his 
shiny  black  and  unpressed  suit  with  the  coat 
unbuttoned  exposing  a  soiled  white  shirt  on  a 
thick  chest.  "Hazel,  the  new  butler.  Maybe 
I  can  help."  George,  who  was  always  self- 
conscious  before  servants  said  "Howdoyoudo. 
Maybe  if  you'd  give  it  a  push."  Hazel  pull- 
ed open  the  door.  "Let  me  try  the  wheel, 
Mr.  George."  "Well,  all  right,  but  I  don't 
think  you'll  get  very  far."  He  wondered  if 
Hazel  expected  him  to  do  the  pushing. 

Hazel  got  in,  and  after  some  maneuvering, 
backed  it  out  of  the  snow.  George  stood  by 
awkwardly.  He  decided  he  didn't  like  Hazel. 
And  what  a  name  for  a  butlerl 

Since  that  time  George  felt  Hazel's  consci- 
ous superiority,  and  he  constantly  parried 
with  him,  beating  himself  like  a  martyr,  look- 


ing for  any  opportunity  to  better  Hazel.  He 
had  achieved  nothing  so  far.  And  to  his 
mother,  who  adored  her  butler,  he  expressed 
intense  dislike  for  him,  even  jealousy. 

"Put  it  down  here,  please,  Hazel,"  said 
Pumpkin,  pulling  a  small  glass-topped  table 
around  in  front  of  her.  Hazel  put  the  tray 
of  tea  and  cake  on  it. 

George's  new  tactic  was  to  ignore  him.  He 
crossed  his  legs  and  bit  on  the  stem  of  his 
pipe,  looking  out  at  the  garden. 

Hazel  left  the  room  without  a  word. 

"Mother,  why  don't  you  do  something  about 
that  man?" 

"Why,  dear,  don't  you  like  him?" 

"You  know  I  don't.  You  treat  him  as  if  he 
owned  the  place.     It's  hardly  decent." 

"How  absurd,  George!" 

"How  much  do  you  pay  him?" 

"Eighty." 

"Eighty!  For  about  three  hours  of  work 
a  day!" 

She  handed  him  a  glassful  and  a  piece  of 
cake,  smiling,  the  lady  of  the  manor.  "Remind 
me  to  show  you  something  simply  fascinating 
later,"  she  said. 

So.     Changing  the  subject. 

"Hazel  lent  me  a  wonderful  book.  Wasn't 
that  sweet?"  she  went  on.  "It  tells  you  all 
about  yourself,  and  what's  going  to  happen, 
and  everything." 

"Boris,  the  Crystal  Ball  Gazer,  eh?"  George 
said  wearily.  "I  never  would  have  expected 
that  of  Hazel." 

"Well,  he's  Irish.  And  you  know  how  they 
are." 

"Hazel  is?" 

"Why  of  course!  You  should  hear  him  tell 
of  his  experience  in  the  Irish  Revolution,  or 
whatever  it  was.    Just  like  'The  Informer'." 

"Oh  yeah,  sure.  Well,  what  about  the 
gypsies?" 

"What  gypsies?" 

"The  fortune  tellers,  the  book,  whatever  it 
is." 

"Oh,  that's  not  gypsies.  It's  the  stars.  Astro- 
logy.    Horoscope." 
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"I  see,"  George  murmured  past  his  pipe, 
and  his  eyes  tightened  with  interest. 

"It's  almost  frightening,  y'know,  the  things 
it  tells  you.  It  could  change  a  person's  whole 
way  of  life." 

"Oh  so  that's  it,"  he  said  with  exaggerated 
indignation,  but  he  was  interested  in  seeing 
Hazel's  book.  His  glanced  around  the  room 
at  the  books  and  he  saw  a  large  black  one  on 
the  table  by  the  window.  Black.  Like  Hazel. 
He  noticed  the  page  edges  were  dirty.  Hazel's 
bible.  Sure.  "Well,  where  is  it?  Let's  see 
this  see-all." 

"Wait  tell  we've  had  tea,  dear.  This  is  so 
relaxing.  I  love  it  when  you  come  out, 
George." 

The  cold  tea  raced  down  his  throat.  Over 
the  rim  of  his  glasses  he  stared  at  the  black 
book.  Then  he  sat  stiffly  till  his  mother  had 
eaten  a  piece  of  cake.  "Well",  he  said,  setting 
the  glass  down  on  the  tray,  "Where's  this 
wonderbook?"  He  rose  to  his  feet,  just  as 
his  mother  did,  and  started  toward  the  black 
book. 

"I'll  get  it.  It's  in  the  study,"  his  mother 
said. 

"Oh."  He  wandered  over  to  the  book  on 
the  table  and  picked  it  up.  "How  Does  Your 
Garden  Grow?"  He  grunted  and  went  back 
to  his  chair. 

It  was  a  thick  pamphlet,  with  circles  and 
fancy  stars  and  signs  of  the  zodiac  slapped 
over  the  dirty  cream  background.  "H-m-m. 
Olga,"  George  said. 

"No,  my  dear,  not  Olga,  but  Olegaa.  Russi- 
an, y'know." 

"And  with  a  flourish,"  he  commented.  He 
took  immense  pleasure  in  this:  "Note  the 
curley-cew  on  the  'g' — and  as  for  the  'a' — 
bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  a  Yogi  position. 
Doesn't  it,  Mother?" 

She  opened  the  book  tenderly.  "What 
month  were  you  born  in?  Oh  yes.  June. 
( .'  mini."  Flipping  the  pages  she  said,  "Here 
we  are." 

"With  soli  violins  in  the  background," 
George  put  in. 


"Now  listen,  George.  This  is  amazing 
(throughout  George  mumbled,  grunted,  blew 
smoke  rings,  and  tapped  his  fingers  on  his 
knee):  "  'You  are  a  person  of  extreme  talent. 
You  are  artistic,  have  a  genius  for  writing, 
for  making  speeches,  and  possibly  for  acting!" 
("Remember  when  you  were  at  Choate, 
George?")  "  'But  beware  of  letting  it  go  to 
waste  through  your  impulsiveness  and  inde- 
cision. Often  you  don't  know  which  way  to 
turn.  You  are  quick  to  anger,  but  on  the 
whole  good-natured  and  easy-going.  Often 
you  let  others  get  the  better  of  you.  Stand 
firm.  Be  resolute.' "  (The  italics  were  his 
mother's.)  "  'You  are  capable  of  great  things, 
if  you  can  get  your  feet  solidly  on  the  ground. 
This  year  offers  great  opportunities  if  you 
will  only  reach  out  and  seize  them.  Romance, 
business,  and  friendships  will  quicken  into  in- 
tense activity.  Money  is  at  your  fingertips. 
Love  is  waiting  to  be  seized.  You  can  gain 
respect  and  admiration  from  your  compan- 
ions. Make  the  best  of  the  months  ahead. 
You  will  attract  important  chances.  Don't 
lose  sight  of  your  goal,  be  ready  for  anything, 
keep  your  spirits  up,  and  keep  a  steady  state 
of  mind,  untainted  by  rashness  or  foolhardi- 
ness.  Do  not  let  inactivity  get  the  better  of 
you.  If  you  do  all  these  things,  you  cannot 
fail  to  attain  your  highest  ambitions.' 

"You  see,  George,  isn't  it  remarkable?" 

"What  a  literary  stylel  What  beautiful 
lucid  prosel"  George  said,  but  actually  he 
thought  it  was  remarkable.  "As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it's  quite  interesting.  But  it  can't  prove 
much.  What  can  that  woman  know  about 
me?" 

"But,  dearie,  it's  the  stars!  /  think  it's 
astounding!" 

He  reached  over,  and  she  gave  it  to  him. 

Just  then  Hazel  put  his  head  in  the  room 
to  see  if  they  had  finished.  He  promptly 
disappeared.  George  wasn't  sure,  but  he 
thought  he'd  seen  the  book  in  his  lap,  and  it 
annoyed  him.  He  looked  impatiently  at  his 
mother's  hall  lull  glass,  and  glanced  at  his 
watch. 
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"Really,  Mother,  I  must  be  going.  It's 
getting  on." 

"Oh  dear,  do  you  have  to?" 

"Yes.    I  have  to  go  out  to  dinner,"  he  lied. 

"Where,  dear?" 

"Oh-ar-some  friends  of  mine  at  the  office. 
Bill  Guerard,  Joe  Petz,  poker  game,  y'know." 
He  was  really  getting  the  hang  of  this.  "We 
do  it  often  on  Sundays." 

"Poker  on  Sundays?" 

"Yes,  Mother,  every  Sunday,"  he  said  firm- 
ly, rising  to  his  feet.    "Thanks  for  the  tea". 

"Don't  thank  me.  Thank  Hazel.  He  always 
gets  it  in  the  afternoon  while  lazy  Mary  has 
a  siesta." 

"O.  K.  Thank  Hazel.  I  don't  care.  Bye, 
Mother." 

"Goodbye,  dear." 

He  walked  on  to  the  car  with  the  book 
under  his  arm. 

4. 

Monday  morning  Miriam  called  him  on  the 
telephone.  "Mr.  Cope.  You're  wanted  on 
the  phone." 

"Hello." 

"Hello,  ,"? 

Did  she  say  darling?     "What?" 

"I  said  hello,  George.     Know  who  this  is?" 

"Well,  I  — " 

"Miriam,  silly!" 

"Oh  yes,  hello,  Mir — " 

"What  are  you  doing  for  lunch  today, 
George?" 

"Well,  I,  I  don't  think  I'll  have  much  time. 
Lots  of  things  to  do  here." 

"Oh."  Her  voice  wandered  away.  "Well, 
how  about  dinner  tonight?" 

"Well,  I  — " 

"Oh,  all  right."    It  thudded  against  his  ear. 

"Wait  a  minute,  Miriam.  Seven-thirty  all 
right?" 

"But  of  course,  darling!" 

Miriam  was  never  like  this.  Well,  well. 
"Fine.    I'll  pick  you  up  then." 

"All  right,  George,  see  you  then,"  and  she 
hung  up  before  he  had  a  chance  for  good-bye. 

They  ate  an  expensive  dinner  at  the  Coq 
Noir.    Miriam's  hands  buzzed  in  front  of  her 


over  the  table  and  she  chattered  constantly. 
The  wine  and  highballs  gave  George  a  head- 
ache and  made  him  slightly  sick.  He  was 
glad  to  get  into  the  car  with  the  breeze  on  his 
eyes  and  throat.  The  headlights  of  other  cars 
threw  into  startling  insolence  the  large  yellow 
bug  flattened  against  the  windshield  with 
dried  star-trickles  shooting  off  from  it.  Miriam 
sat  very  close  to  him,  not  talking  now,  and  her 
knee  found  his  as  he  pressed  on  the  accelera- 
tor. As  he  slowed  down  approaching  her 
house,  she  switched  off  the  ignition,  and  they 
glided  to  the  front  path.  She  was  very  close 
to  him,  and  he  didn't  want  to  look  at  her. 
He  closed  his  eyes  as  he  turned,  knowing 
where  she  was,  and  where  her  mouth,  with  its 
almost  orange  lipstick. 

Her  moist  lips  clung  to  him,  and  his  tongue 
played  at  them.  The  taste  was  not  good,  and 
his  head  swam  with  a  touch  of  nausea.  He 
drew  away,  and  she  pulled  his  head  to  hers, 
his  cheek  on  hers,  and  whispered,  "Darling, 
did  you  mean  what  you  said  yesterday?" 
George  thought  it  was  time  to  kiss  her  again. 
He  did.  He  knew  that  she  was  fumbling  at  the 
dash,  and  soon  the  headlights  went  off. 

His  hands  released  her  and  he  said,  "Better 
go  in  now,  Miriam."  His  voice  was  hoarse. 
He  cleared  his  throat. 

She  kissed  him  quickly  and  with  finality. 
Then  she  slid  out  of  the  car.  "Don't  bother 
to  come  up."    "Goodnight,  Miriam." 

He  didn't  hear  either  of  the  two  voices. 
All  he  could  hear  was  the  loud  suck  of  her 
kiss.  And  over  in  his  mind  marched  "What 
kind  of  a  noise  annoys  an  oyster?  A  noisy 
kiss  annoys  an  oyster."    Over  and  over  again. 

His  headache  pawed  at  him,  and  he  slept 
badly.  He  perspired  in  the  heat  with  a  kind 
of  triumph.  Funny  thing.  Miriam  must  love 
me.  I  must  call  her  up  again  when  I'm  feel- 
ing better. 

5.  Tuesday  night  George  read  Hazel's  book. 
He  made  a  small  resume  of  the  predictions. 
August:  not  bad,  but  BE  PATIENT.  Sept., 
Good  for  money,  romance.  Opportunities. 
Oct.:  Courtship  and  marriage  (Miriam?) 
Nov.:      Bad-going  in  relations  with   friends. 
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Be  careful.  Separation  from  someone  you 
love  (Hazel?).  December:  Not  outstanding  in 
any  respect.  Conserve  energy. 
And  then  there  were  the  Favorable  and  Un- 
favorable days  of  each  month.  He  saw  that 
Monday  had  been  a  Favorable  day.  Quite 
right,  quite  right. 

Thursday  night  he  called  his  mother's 
house. 

"Mrs.  Cope's  residence."     How  vulgar! 

"Hazel?" 

"Yes." 

"This  is  George  Cope."  Should  he  have 
said  Mr.  George?  His  name  sounded  very 
strange  to  him. 

"Yes,  Mr.  George." 

"I  walked  off  with  a  book  of  yours  last 
Sunday.  Quite  by  mistake,  of  course.  J 
wondered  if  you'd  missed  it." 

"No  I  didn't  miss  it."  (So  he  had  seen  it  in 
his  lap.) 

"I  haven't  looked  at  it  much.  Do  you  want 
it  back?" 

"Oh,  take  your  time."  Damn  the  man! 

"Well,  I  might  be  driving  out  that  way 
soon.     Will  you  be  there?" 

"When?" 

"Oh,  yes,  of  course.     Well,  I  think  maybe 

"I'm  in  no  hurry  for  the  book.  I  loaned 
it  to  Mrs.  Cope." 

"All  right.  Goodbye."  George  waited  for 
a  minute  and  the  crack  of  the  receiver  came. 
He  dropped  the  telephone  on  its  base  and  red- 
dened with  anger. 

Friday  night  he  took  Miriam  out.  The 
book  said  Favorable.  The  evening  was  a 
reasonable  facsimile  of  Monday.  During  the 
night  he  dreamt  of  Hazel.  His  black  hair  was 
growing,  longer  and  longer,  down  to  his  waist, 
and  white  hair  grew  out  of  his  feet,  long  and 
silky,  longer  than  rabbit  slippers.  He  walked 
a  slow  goosestep  down  an  endless  Persian  rug, 
bordered  with  candles;  George  ran  along  in 
from  of  him,  a  schoolboy,  snuffing  the  candles 
with  lu's  hands,  pressing  the  flame  into  iis 
wick,  sobbing,  all  knees.    So  Hazel's  feel  did 


not  catch  on  fire.  He  woke  up  and  fondled 
the  ends  of  his  fingers  with  his  thumbs,  still 
in  the  dream,  still  seeing  the  long  black  hair 
and  the  rabbit  slippers. 

He  noted  that  today,  Saturday,  was  an  Un- 
favorable day.    The  dream.    Q.  E.  D. 

He  noted  too  that  he  was  born  under  the 
sign  of  Gemini  and  he  tried  to  think  what 
were  the  two  sides  of  him.  The  dual  person- 
ality. Romantic  and  business?  (Miriam  and 
Woman's  Bimonthly?)  Artistic  and  practical? 
(Painting  on  hot  days  in  his  third  floor  room 
three  summers  ago,  and  downstairs  on  the 
first  floor  on  Sundays  reading  the  newspaper 
and  talking  with  his  mother?)  Positive  and 
negative?  (Attack  and  retreat,  black  and 
white,  yes  and  no?)  Young  and  old?  (Sweat- 
ing over  his  soul,  his  body,  his  hands,  his 
mind,  and  drinking  tea?)  and  Hazel  (woman 
and  man,  woman,  man,  woman-man,  half-and- 
half,  and  black  hair  and  black  shiny  suit,  and 
white  nails  with  black  rims,  Mr.  Hazel,  Mr. 
George,  Mr.  Miriam,  Miss  Hazel,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  ????)    And  he  fell  asleep  again. 

It  did  not  strike  him  as  funny. 

A  padded  cell  for  me,  he  thought,  when  he 
brushed  his  teeth,  and  then  he  laughed,  and  a 
small  white  trickle  of  diluted  toothpaste  crept 
down  his  chin  from  the  corner  of  his  mouth. 
This  served  to  remind  him  that  he  needed  a 
shave.    He  cut  himself.    An  unfavorable  day. 

In  the  afternoon  he  went  by  himself  to  a 
movie.  It  was  not  a  good  movie.  He  took 
Miriam  out  to  dinner  and  they  dined  on  boil- 
ed lobster.  For  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  it  was 
disappointing.  George  had  begun  a  diary 
since  he'd  read  Ole-gaa,  and  he  wrote  in  ii, 
"Just  as  the  good  book  says.  A  U.  D.".  and 
that  was  all. 

Sunday  was  an  F.  D.  Flazel  said  to  him, 
as  he  brought  in  the  tea,  "You  can  keep  the 
book,  Mr.  George.  I've  read  it."  So  Hazel 
had  given  him  a  book.  George  had  smiled  ;i 
thank-you,  and  he  was  not  sure,  but  he  thought 
he  caught  the  early  stages  of  a  smile  from 
Hazel;  his  mouth  almosl  dissolved  into  one. 
Now  this  is  a  secret  between  us  two,  George 
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thought,  and  mentally  slapped  his  own  face. 

6. 

One  Friday  night  he  got  very  drunk.  "I'm 
a  whole  lot  better'n  you,"  he  said  to  Miriam, 
who  was  wearing  pigtails  and  a  dirty  short 
blue  cotton  dress.    "A  whole  lot  better." 

"George,  honey,  you're  tight,"  she  said, 
smoothing  her  coiffure.     "Revoltingly  so." 

"I  can  do  lotsa  things.  I  can  paint  pretty 
pictures.  I  can  manage  things.  I'm  a  good 
manager,  all  right." 

"Are  you?"  she  said,  folding  back  a  yawn. 

"Sure.  And  you  know,  1942  is  a  good  year 
for  me.    A  very  good  year." 

"You  and  the  war,"  she  said  with  sarcasm. 

"The  what}" 

"War.    W-a-r,  war.    You  know." 

"The  what}" 

"Skip  it.  Oh,  George,  why  don't  we  go 
home?" 

"Because  I  say  so.    Me.     I  say  we  stay." 

"You're  unbearable  tonight." 

He  felt  his  teeth  in  his  mouth  as  large  as 
horse  teeth.  He  mouthed  the  words  again.  "I 
say  so.    Me.  M-m-e,"  he  hummed. 

Then  he  said,  "I  gotta  better  mind  than 
you,  too." 

"Oh,  you  man's  man!"  she  bit. 

The  pigtails  disappeared  abruptly.  "Not 
me,"  he  said.  She  had  a  golden  dress  on,  and 
her  hair  was  smooth,  very  smooth.  "Let's 
go,"  he  said. 

They  got  in  the  car  and  he  was  sick  all 
over  her  golden  dress. 

The  next  day  he  telephoned  her.  After 
three  days  she  forgave  him.  He  had  known 
she  would.    F.  D.    The  first  one  for  days. 

7. 

There  were  days  of  the  month  neither 
Favorable  or  Unfavorable.  George  hadn't 
realized  this,  and  he  wondered  about  it.  On 
this  kind  of  a  day,  on  two  different  occasions, 
two  rather  important  things  happened.  First, 
he  caught  Hazel  taking  some  money  from 
his  mother's  purse;  second,  he  proposed  again 
to  Miriam. 

On  Sunday,  August  23rd,   1942,  while  his 


mother  sat  on  the  terrace  sipping  daintily 
from  her  glass,  George  went  to  the  kitchen 
to  get  some  ice,  or  so  he  said.  He  saw  Hazel's 
large  black  back  in  the  pantry.  Hazel  turned 
quickly,  and  George  saw  the  corner  of  his 
mother's  large  tan  purse.    "Hullo,  Hazel." 

Hazel  said  nothing. 

"Want  some  ice." 

Hazel  didn't  move.  George  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  asking  something  he'd  been  wanting 
to  know,  and  at  the  same  time  making  things 
very  difficult  for  him.  "Don't  you  like  me, 
Hazel?     Don't  you?" 

"Yes,  Mr.  George." 

"Am  I  a  funny  color?  Do  I  smell  bad? 
Am  I  objectionable?" 

"No,   Mr.    George." 

"Well  then,  why  aren't  you  more  civil  to 
me?    Why  do  you  deliberately  snub  me?" 

Now  Hazel  was  smiling  a  little.  "I'm  sorry 
if  I've  ever  given  the " 

"Don't  stand  there  and  smile!  Wipe  it  off, 
wipe  it  off,  hear  mel"  George  felt  there  were 
ten  Hazels  in  the  room  all  smiling  at  him. 
He  almost  cried.  Then  he  drew  himself  up 
mentally.  "You're  in  no  position  to  be  inso- 
lent, you  know." 

Hazel's  eyes  moved  restively,  and  his  hand 
almost  went  behind  his  back  to  see  if  the  tan 
purse  was  out  of  sight.  But  not  quite.  "No, 
sir,"  he  said. 

George's  hand  feathered  at  his  forehead. 
His  headache  was  bad.  "Look,  Hazel,  let's 
not  do  this.    Let's  not." 

"No,  sir." 

"Stop  no-sirring!  You're  not  a  slave.  You're 
as  good  as  I  am."  His  voice  was  cracking 
like  a  schoolboy's. 

"Yes,  sir,"  and  Hazel's  eyes  were  merry.  A 
dirty  merriment! 

George  felt  his  whole  face  go  dead  with 
anger.  He  stood  and  looked.  Then  very 
deliberately  and  slowly  his  eyes  moved  down, 
pointing  just  next  to  Hazel's  pocket,  parallel 
with  the  hidden  purse. 

Hazel  slumped  sideways  then,  leaning  his 
elbow  casually  on  the  table,  his  head  turned 
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towards  George,  smiling.  Through  the  clean 
black  triangle  made  by  his  upper  arm,  his 
body,  and  die  top  of  the  table,  the  tan  leather 
of  the  purse  appeared,  blatant.  "You're  not 
a  man  to  talk  much,  are  you — sir?"  Hazel  said. 

"You  bastard.    You  bastardl" 

"A  quiet,  mild-mannered  man.  Don't  think 
I've  liked  your  eyes  on  me  every  move  I  make. 
I  know  your  kind." 

George  turned  abruptly  and  left  the  pantry. 

"Get  your  ice,  dear?" 

He  adjusted  his  glasses.    "Yes,  Mother." 

When  he  drove  home  he  thought  to  himself: 
I  wonder  if  he  knows  what  a  risk  he's  taking, 
talking  to  me  that  way.  Maybe  he  doesn't 
care  if  he  goes  to  jail.  Maybe  he'd  enjoy  his 
own  solitude.     Maybe  he's  daring  me  to  tell. 

And  later  he  bit  into  his  pillowcase.  He's 
sure  I  won't.  Well.  So  maybe  I  will.  Who 
knows?      (And  George  shook  on  the  bed.) 

The  next  day  his  mother  called  him  at  the 
office.  "George,  did  you  by  any  chance  bor- 
row twenty  dollars  from  my  purse?  The  tan 
one." 

"No,  Mother.    Is  it  gone?" 

"Yes  it  is.  And  I  can't  think  who  could  have 
done  it.  I'm  not  accusing  anyone,  dear,  you 
know,  just  wondering  — " 

"Have  you  thought  of  the  servants?" 

"What?  I  can't  hear  you,  dear."  George  re- 
peated it. 

"Oh,  I  know  they  wouldn't  do  a  thing  like 
that." 

"But  I  might,  eh?" 

"Oh  no,  George,  you  know  I  don't  mean 
that!" 

"Sure.    I  was  only  kidding." 

Pause.  Then,  "Well,  do  you  think  Mary 
or  Hazel  would  do  that?" 

Pause.  "No.  No,  I  don't  suppose  so.  I 
s'pose  not." 

"Well  dear,  I'm  frantic,  absolutely  frantic!" 

"Consider  it  gone  ...  I  guess.    Yes." 

"Yes,  I  suppose  so."  She  sighed.  "Well, 
thanks,  George.     Sony  to  bother  you,  dear." 

"No  bother.     Goodbye." 

"Goodbye." 

I  [e  hung  up. 


All  right,  George.  All  right.  Aright,  aright, 
aright! 

Later  he  saw  that  August  24th  was  an  F.  D. 

And  that  night,  in  a  dream  of  zodiac  signs, 
spinning  spheres,  six-toothed  stars,  and  black 
smiling  men,  Ole-gaa's  book  was  for  1939. 

On  August  31st,  1942,  sitting  in  the  dark, 
familiar  frontseat,  he  asked  Miriam  to  marry 
him.  They  did  not  love  each  other.  What 
could  make  a  more  comfortable  match?  And 
Miriam  wanted  marriage  and  children  and 
tea  not  only  on  Sundays  but  every  day  of 
the  week.    "Yes,  George.    I  will.    Let's." 

So  in  October  they  were  married,  after  some 
difficulty  concerning  the  date  of  the  wedding. 
8. 

Early  in  December  George  sat  drinking  in 
Australia.  He'd  just  got  off  the  day  before, 
off  the  large  troopship.  He  drank  a  toast  to 
himself  for  getting  Hazel  fired  before  he  left. 
And  what  a  scene  of  triumph.  Innocently: 
"Hazel,  here's  your  book."  Now  his  mother 
had  a  new  butler.  Hazel  had  a  police  record. 
And  his  name  was  not  Hazel  at  all.  It  was 
John  Comsky.  Hazel  was  his  daughter's 
name.     Irish! 

George  wondered  if  he  could  stand  prison. 
Solitary  confinement? 

When  he  had  drunk  a  great  deal,  he  began 
to  wonder  why  he  was  there,  in  Australia. 
Well,  really  better  than  living  with  Miriam. 
That  was  like  a  bad  joke.  Goddam  lucky 
thing  for  me,  this  war.    Maybe  never  go  back. 

Blonde  kid.  Coming  this  way.  Too  young 
for  his  uniform.  Looks  lost.  How'd  he  get 
into  this?     Drunk  too. 

There  was  a  crunch  as  the  boy  sat  down. 
He  rose  and  with  his  thumb  and  forefinger 
daintily  held  up  George's  thick  glasses,  the 
lenses  broken,  sharp  radii  flung  out  from  the 
core  of  the  break.  "What  in  god's  name  do  you 
have  in  your  pockets?"  George  asked.  "Lead?" 

"Clean  as  a  bullet  hole,"  the  boy  remarked, 
smiling,  and  he  dropped  them  with  a  flick 
over  his  shoulder.  "Goodbye!"  His  mouth 
was  narrow  and  pink,  and  blurred. 

George  said,  "How  are  the  Australian  girls? 
Seen  any?" 
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"No.     I  wonder." 

"Me  too."    Everything  was  very  blurred. 

Soon  they  were  too  drunk  to  wonder  about 
anything. 

"What's  your  name,  son?"     George  said. 

"Harold  Aiken.     Your's?" 

"Cope.     George  Cope." 

"Good-afternoon,  Mr.  George,"  the  boy 
seemed  to  say,  with  a  fuzzy  smile. 

George  smiled  back.  "Happy  days!"  he 
said,  lifting  his  glass,  and  he  held  it  very 
tightly  in  his  palm;  it  was  covered  with  long 


white  hair,  silky,  smooth  to  the  touch,  and 
the  glass  beneath  was  thick,  thick  like  his 
broken  lenses.  But  this  would  not  break.  He 
flicked  his  cigarette  lighter  under  it,  but  it 
would  not  burn.  He  squeezed  it  tighter,  and 
then  put  his  lips  to  it,  staring  into  the  glass. 
Shining,  spinning  white  disks,  loose  tears 
slithered  down  his  cheeks.  He  drank  it  slow- 
ly, to  the  bottom. 

"That's  what  you  call  weeping  into  the 
whiskey,"  the  boy  beside  him  said,  "  'S'matter, 
chum?" 


Baudelaire  The  Critic 


by  Margaret  Gilman 
Reviewed  by  Natalie  Saltsman 

It  is  only  too  easy  to  overlook  the  fact  that 
Charles  Baudelaire  wrote  valuable  criticism 
as  well  as  beautiful  poetry,  for  the  name  of 
this  great  French  poet  of  the  mid  nineteenth 
century  evokes  immediately  and  inevitably 
his  poems,  Les  Fleurs  du  Mai.  Baudelaire 
himself  attached  the  same  high  importance  to 
criticism  as  he  did  to  poetry;  the  development 
of  his  art  of  criticism  therefore  plays  as  essen- 
tial a  part  in  the  formation  of  the  poet's 
genius  as  the  development  of  his  art  of  writing 
poetry. 

Dr.  Gilman  has  made  an  admirable  analysis 
of  Baudelaire's  criticism  in  her  book  Baude- 
laire the  Critic,  presenting  at  the  same  time 
the  synthesis  of  the  poet's  ideas,  the  unity 
underlying  his  work  as  a  whole, — criticism  as 
well  as  poetry.  The  importance  of  Baudelaire 
as  a  critic  has  been  realized  only  recently; 
Dr.  Gilman's  study  is  particularly  valuable 
not  only  because  she  is  adventuring  into  a 
comparatively  new  field,  but  because  she  has 
brought  a  new  method  of  approach  and  treat- 
ment to  the  subject:  in  tracing  the  develop- 
ment of  Baudelaire's  powers  as  a  critic,  she 
has  studied  the  gradual  maturing  of  his  ideas 


in  general,  thereby  indicating  the  significance 
of  his  criticism. 

The  book  is  divided  into  two  parts.  The 
first  part  deals  with  the  formation,  step  by 
step,  of  Baudelaire's  critical  judgments 
through  the  influences  which  acted  upon  him 
in  the  early  part  of  his  career.  The  second 
part  examines  the  critical  works  themselves, 
in  chronological  order,  for  the  most  part,  and 
in  great  detail,  stressing  particularly  the  posi- 
tion of  each  in  relation  to  Baudelaire's  basic 
principles. 

Dr.  Gilman's  point  of  departure  is  Baude- 
laire's first  article  of  criticism,  the  "Salon  de 
1845",  a  commentary  on  the  exhibition  of 
paintings  for  that  year.  The  poet's  interest 
in  art  preceded  his  interest  in  literature  as 
such,  and  the  influence  of  the  painter  Dela- 
croix predominates  in  this  earliest  criticism. 
Dr.  Gilman  points  out  that  of  the  many  writers 
who  subsequently  influenced  Baudelaire, — 
Balzac,  Diderot,  Stendhal — ,  some  affected  the 
poet's  thought,  others  merely  the  verbal  ex- 
pression of  that  thought.  With  the  influence 
of  these  writers  came  Baudelaire's  experiments 
with  literary  criticism,  leading  ultimately,  in 
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1857,  to  his  best  piece  of  literary  criticism, 
the  article  on  Madame  Bovary.  Other  influ- 
ences of  prime  importance  were  those  of  Poe 
and  De  Maistre.  It  was  mainly  from  Poe  that 
the  French  poet  received  the  first  casting  of 
his  famous  doctrine  of  correspondences.  Yet, 
in  spite  of  diese  numerous  influences,  Baude- 
laire kept  his  independence  and  his  original- 
ity. He  had  the  faculty  of  taking  from  outside 
sources  only  those  elements  which  were  con- 
genial to  him  and  of  assimilating  them  so 
well  that  they  became  an  integral  part  of  his 
own  diought. 

After  1859  Baudelaire's  ideas  became  defin- 
itely established.  At  this  time  he  published 
his  three  chief  critical  works: 

The  "Salon  de  1859",  where  the 
fortuitous  assembly  of  pictures  in  a 
Salon  are  all  brought  to  bear  on  the 
great  question  of  the  imagination; 
the  "Peintre  de  la  vie  moderne", 
where  Baudelaire  rejoices  in  the  ad- 
vent of  his  long-awaited  modern 
painter  and  evokes  the  varied  aspects 
of  his  art;  the  Wagner  article,  where 
all  the  resources  of  the  poet  and  the 
critic  are  brought  to  bear  on  an  un- 
familiar art:  here  are  three  shining 
facets  of  Beaudelaire's  criticism. 

Dr.  Gilman  shows  how  Baudelaire  subordi- 
nates individual  works  to  general  ideas  even 
when  he  is  dealing  with  specific  and  particu- 
lar subjects.  The  doctrine  of  the  imagination, 
the  theory  of  the  beautiful,  the  conceptions 
of  nature  and  of  art,  the  function  of  memory 
dominate  his  critical  articles.  The  signifi- 
cance for  Bcaudelaire  of  certain  words  is  in- 
teresting and  informative.  From  the  begin- 
ning of  his  criticism,  the  poet 

is  feeling  for  the  exclusive  word  that 
will  crystallize  his  entire  thought;  he 
tries  originalite,  naivete,  ideal,  cor- 
respondences, which,  with  his  con- 
D  prion  ol  beauty  and  art  are  gradu- 
ally absorbed  into  the  quintessential 
and  all  embracing  imagination. 


Dr.  Gilman  defines  the  three  main  points 
of  Baudelaire's  criticism:  his  excellent  and 
penetrating  generalizations,  his  enthusiasm, 
and  his  power  of  translating  pictures  into 
words.  She  also  shows  how  closely  allied  the 
conceptions  of  poetry  and  criticism  are  for 
Baudelaire.  According  to  his  theory,  the 
poet  and  the  critic  both  start  with  an  intense 
experience;  poetry  is  the  translation  of  his 
experience,  criticism  the  reasoned  analysis 
of  it.  The  essence  of  Baudelaire's  critical 
method  is  his  effort  to  transformer  volupte 
en  connaissance. 

The  surety  of  the  poet's  judgments  of  his 
contemporaries  is  also  brought  out  in  Baude- 
laire the  Critic.  Baudelaire  was  the  first 
Parisian  to  recognize  Wagner's  greatness;  the 
account  he  wrote  of  the  first  representation 
of  Tannhauser  at  Paris  is  "the  shining  proof 
of  the  validity  of  Baudelaire's  critical  method." 
In  discussing;  Baudelaire's  article  on  Gautier, 
which  takes  the  form  of  a  panegyric,  Dr.  Gil- 
man questions  however  the  unreserved  ad- 
miration expressed  for  Gautier: 

Is  not  Baudelaire  using  Gautier  as  a  kind 
of  lay  figure  on 

which  to  hang  his  conception  of  the 
man  of  letters,  partly  borrowed  from 
Poe,  partly  wrought  out  of  his  own 
experience?  The  delightful  porcel- 
ain of  a  poet  that  Gautier  is  for  us 
is  overlaid  with  the  bronze  of  im- 
mortality, and  the  weight  seems  too 
heavy  for  it  to  bear. 

Dr.  Gilman  has  presented  her  material  in 
a  concise  and  straightforward  manner,  not 
without  flashes  of  humour — as  when  she  men- 
tions Mrs.  Catherine  Crowe's  "dubious  ghost 
stories  or  the  pegs  of  German  romantic  phil- 
osophy on  which  she  hangs  them".  In  each 
case,  Dr.  Gilman's  detailed  and  thorough 
analysis  of  Baudelaire's  articles  is  carefully 
subjugated  to  the  general  trend  it  shows  in 
the  poet's  thought.  The  writing  is  vigorous 
and  convincing;  this  is  due  in  part  at  least 
to  the  naturalness  of  her  method  of  presen- 
(continued  on  page  24) 
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by  Doris  Benn 


Over?    Will  be  over? 

Words,  sloppy  milkweed  husked  the  brown  of  comfort 

How  they  cling. 

Who  called  regret  quick  cleanly  pain? 

Quick  like  a  dying  nerve  perhaps 

As  it  shocks  from  core  rot  throughout  to  where 

Sick  roots  still  trade  on  shape  to  cheat  consideration. 

Look  at  me  then — 

A  coppering  beech  that  mints  short  pleasurings  poolward 

Has  spent  more  solidly, 

These  soak  sod  all-lumped,  these  damnably  like 

Distortions  of  charm  that  so  severally  grew 

To  brighten  a  moment  the  tree,  instant  the  air, 

Are  kinder  residue  than  all  lustleft  to  me 

For  O  the  leaves 

The  yeardead  leaves  fall  off  the  tree, 

But  when  our  actions  whither  out 

We  hug  ourselves  with  cold 

What  silly  arms. 

Orpheus,  voice  gone,  was  he  happy  sour  swan? 

Could  newly  love-necked  excellence  forget 

Fierce  Thracians  better  than  old  song? 

Pained,  never  to  sing  again  death  cause  but  at  death 

Hurt,  never  to  stretch  again  arms  but  for  crying, 

Matter,  does  it  matter? 

Phlegm  breaking  breath  before  language  can  shape  it 

Dangerous  like  rust  on  a  bridge  the  town  forgot 

And  left  paintless  year  after  year.    Years  after  year 

Same  days,  day  after 

Beat  foolish  as  city  rain 

As  wide,  look  all 

Like  streets  that  wizen  sun  without  a  crop  to  time. 
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Comrade,  there  have  been  grateful  days 

When  uplept  hearts  beat  steady  rhythmned  health 

When  efforts  seemed  discreet  and  singular 

Along  trudge  each-with  ways. 

Tide  covers  flats,  paths  overgrow  at  last 

So  by  no  visionary  past 

But  by  one  want  here  enough  clear  enough  now 

Think  of  the  house  we  loved. 

House  for  wisdom  has  dwelling,  for  if  ever  a  man's  made  of  her 

She  has  laid  planks,  sawed  boards  raised  scaffold 

Four  walled  and  square  and  mid-orchard  for  him. 

Wisdom  of  all  things  fills  body,  has  place,  a  direction  you  take  the  first  road 

south  from  Bear  River  turning  left 
Where  lean  wild  cherries  stain  this  season's  dust 
Up  country  curving  lane  inwind  through  Tansy,  Thyme 
Until  you  see  just  gate  enough  to  climb. 
At  top,  look  out,  worked  furrows  bulge  her  land 
With  laborworth  to  be,  now  hand 
On  rail  see  simple  as  we  remember  it,  house, 
How  cooly  hillby  in  the  sort  of  month 

For  open-windowed  sounds.     Listen,  a  Summer  veranda  creak, 
Listen  now  hammock  sags  after  supper  weight 
And  still  there's  light  enough  to  kitchen  hear 
Tradition's  way  with  scraps  and  the  thick  sound  needles  make. 

It's  far. 

We're  too  poor  for  the  fare,  for 

The  wealthy  are  best  there,  even  there — but 

Open  just  once  again,  smile  us  past  passionate  worker! 

You  could  not  come  to  us 

We  could  not  quite  stop  or  quite  venture 

Into  your  final  building  but  keep  to  it  well, 

For  us  roads  beyond  Dighby  Gut. 

Still  seeding  winds,  muscled  if  you  could  see  them,  like  us 

Are  dear  to  brood,  to  take  to  pass; 

Margins  curious,  referable  most  nearly  your  own 

Those  easy  book  friendships  not  quick  to  shrug  off  any  reach 

When  it  comes, 

Your  smile  makes  us  like  these  friendly  loose  and  almost 

Quiet  bound. 

This  is  the  meeting,  this  the  look 

To  bind  us,  falling,  and  to  free  us,  tight. 

These  eyes,  yours  are  the  eyes  whose  certain  scrutiny 

Teaches  endurance.    Smile  and  so  gather  us 

To  understand  all  common  struggling  caught  within 

The  brimlcss,  call  it  likewise,  gaze  of  God. 
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Sacrifice 

by  Margaret  Jameson 


"Melanie,  you're  the  queerest  girl,"  her 
friend  said.  "Why  on  earth  aren't  you  going 
to  the  dance  with  John?" 

Melanie  sat  erect  at  the  little  walnut  tele- 
phone table.  Her  pretty  chin  quivered;  her 
voice  was  curt.  "He's  coming  over  this  after- 
noon to  discuss  it  with  me.  I'll  tell  you  about 
it  later.  Good-by".  She  clicked  the  receiver 
back  in  place  and  paused  a  moment  gripping 
it  histrionically,  staring  straight  ahead.  Then 
she  arose  and  walked  into  the  living  room  to 
await  John. 

John  was  the  town  Adonis.  He  had  blond, 
curly  hair  and  a  facial  expression  that  told 
you  there  were  no  morbidly  surpressed  feel- 
ings in  that  soul;  everything  showed.  His 
corporal  structure  was  something  akin  to  that 
of  Michelangelo's  David:  great  potential  pow- 
er verging  on  full  bloom.  Melanie  was  think- 
ing about  all  these  things.  She  was  thinking 
also  that  he  was  twenty-one,  three  years  older 
than  she  and  that  all  the  other  high  school 
belles  envied  her  his  devotion. 

When  the  door  bell  rang,  she  quivered  all 
over.  She  arose  and  unsmiling  made  entrance 
for  a  very  upset  young  man.  "Melanie,"  he 
began  when  they  were  seated  "I  want  to  talk 
this  whole  thing  over." 

"Well,  speak  your  piece,"  she  said,  looking 
down  with  a  flutter  of  the  eye  lashes  that  she 
had  discovered  through  the  agency  of  her 
mirror  was  adorable. 

John  summoned  his  breath  and  spoke. 
"When  I  first  found  out  that  there  was  going 
to  be  a  last  big  dance  at  the  Club  before  I  went 
into  the  army,  of  course  I  wanted  to  take  you. 
Then  Mom  got  this  letter  that  my  cousin  Elsie 
was  coming  to  visit  us  this  week.  And  Elsie 
is  a  swell  girl — ."  At  this  Melanie's  eyes  sud- 
denly narrowed  and  sought  his  face.  They 
seemed  to  bore  into  it  for  an  instant;  then 
she  resumed  her  self  possession  and  turned 
her  gaze  to  the  floor.     "But",  John  labored 


on,  "Elsie  doesn't  know  many  boys  around 
here  and  she  isn't  the  type  that  wows  them 
at  first  sight.  So  I  just  couldn't  ask  one  of 
my  friends  to  take  her  to  the  dance  knowing 
they'd  probably  get  stuck  an'  have  a  rotten 
time.  You  see,  I'd  hate  to  have  Elsie  get  a 
wall  flower  reputation  cause  the  boys  would 
like  her  once  they  got  to  know  her."  The 
listener  endured  this  with  a  mere  flicker  of 
the  eye  lids.  "Well  so  Mom's  idea  was  that 
I  get  Tom  to  take  you  to  the  dance  and  I 
would  take  Elsie.  We'd  all  have  dinner  at 
our  house  and  go  together.  We'd  change 
dances  a  lot  and  I'd  get  to  see  just  as  much  of 
you  as  I  would  of  Elsie.  Only  this  way  I 
could  kind  of  look  out  for  her,  see  she  gets 
her  dances  taken.  You  never  have  any  need 
of  that  sort  of  thing  with  all  the  stags  in  the 
place  rushing  you,  An',  Melanie,"  his  voice 
became  husky,  "I  did  plan  for  us  to  be  alone. 
You  know,  I  couldn't  bear  not  to  do  that. 
Tom  and  Elsie  would  certainly  understand 
if  I  took  you  home — I  mean  just  us  two."  He 
waited  a  minute  watching  for  a  reaction  then 
concluded.  "That's  what  I  tried  to  explain 
on  the  phone.    Isn't  it  all  right  with  you?" 

Melanie  raised  her  dainty  head,  cocked  it  to 
one  side,  and  pushed  an  auburn  wringlet 
behind  her  shoulder  thinking  as  she  felt  its 
softness,  I'll  bet  John  would  love  to  be  doing 
this.  "John",  she  said,  "I  feel  that  I'm  just 
in  the  way  in  the  whole  plan.  If  you  want 
to  devote  your  evening  at  the  dance  to  giving 
Elsie  a  good  time,  you  could  do  better  with- 
out me." 

John  groaned,  "Oh,  Melanie,  I'd  have  a 
miserable  time  without  you.  You  know  that." 
A  silence  followed  that  seemed  endless.  John's 
visage  was  contorted  with  hurt  and  puzzle- 
ment. Then  a  smile  broke  over  his  face  that 
was  like  the  sun  as  it  appeared  to  Noah  for 
the  first  time  after  the  flood.  "Melanie",  he 
said,  "let's  stop  being  childish.    Of  course  I'll 
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take  you  to  the  dance.  You're  my  girl,  and 
this  is  the  last  Club  dance  there'll  be  for  a 
Ions:  time.  I  don't  know  how  I  could  have 
considered  anything  else  for  a  moment. 
Tom'll  have  to  take  Elsie  and  being  stuck 
is  his  worry  not  mine."  John  was  standing 
now  triumphant.  He  reached  for  Melanie's 
arm.  But  she  drew  away,  looked  at  him  with 
wide  expressionless  eyes. 

"John",  she  said,  "I'm  not  going  to  the 
dance  at  all.  I  don't  want  to  burden  Tom, 
and  Elsie  is  your  guest  and  she  deserves  to 
have  a  good  time.  It's  your  duty  to  take  her. 
You  were  right  the  first  time." 

"Melanie",  John  pleaded,  "please  don't  be 
that  way.  It's  silly.  This  may  be  the  town's 
last  party  for  the  duration  and  it  certainly 
won't  be  right  not  to  have  you  there.  I'd 
have  a  terrible  time.  You've  got  to  come 
with  me". 

Melanie  became  superior,  almost  maternal. 
"No,  John,"  she  said,  "you  go  and  take  Elsie. 
I  can  stay  home  this  time." 

John's  emotion  grew  too  much  for  him. 
He  turned  deep  red,  he  swallowed,  his  eyes 
filled.  "I  don't  understand,"  he  said  in  al- 
most a  whisper.  "And  I'm  mad  now."  He 
groped  for  the  door  and  went  out. 


It  was  the  evening  of  the  Hill  Club  dance. 
Melanie  had  finished  dinner  and  was  moving 
up  stairs  very  slowly.  The  words  of  her 
conversation  with  her  mother  rang  in  her 
ears.  "Melanie,  dear,"  the  latter  had  said,  "I 
had  no  idea  you  weren't  going  to  the  dance. 
Why—" 

"I've  told  you,  mother;  John  and  I  quarrel- 
ed.   He's  taking  his  cousin,  Elsie." 

"Dear,  your  father  and  I  hate  to  leave  you 
alone.  Why  don't  you  just  come  with  us? 
It's  a  kind  of  a  family  party  and  all  the  boys 
will  want  to  dance  with  you." 

"Mother,  don't  be  silly.  I  couldn't  do  that. 
Plea  Mr  slop  bothering  about  trie,"  Melanie  had 
said  crossly. 


Mrs.  Watts  had  been  resigned,  "All  right 
dear."  Now  her  parents  had  gone  to  the 
dance.  Everyone  in  town  had  gone  except 
Melanie.  She  went  up  to  her  immaculate, 
little  bed  room.  She  lay  on  the  bed  looking 
dreamily  at  the  pink  and  white  striped  wall 
paper.  What  a  lovely  room,  she  thought,  ad- 
miring her  own  skill  as  a  decorator.  She 
thought  about  the  severe  white,  modern  furni- 
ture, the  full  length  circular  mirror,  the  lack 
of  pictures  and  bottles  and  all  the  trinkets 
with  which  girls  usually  clutter  their  bed 
rooms.  She  indulged  in  considering  what  a 
lucky  man  would  be  he  who  would  get  her 
to  decorate  their  house. 

Then  her  thoughts  flew  to  the  dance  and 
her  mother's  words,  "All  the  boys  will  want 
to  dance  with  you."  They  would  too.  She 
smiled  to  herself.  They  would  all  ask  John, 
and  her  parents,  and  her  friends,  "where's 
Melanie."  For  many  of  them  the  evening 
would  be  an  anti  climax  when  they  heard  she 
was  not  coming.  No  one  would  understand 
why  the  prettiest  girl,  the  most  popular  girl 
in  town  was  not  there.  Then  she  had  a 
moment  of  terror:  would  any  one  think  that 
she  had  not  been  asked.  She  rose  from  the 
bed  and  stepped  before  the  mirror.  The 
reflection  of  her  small  white,  dimpled  face 
and  naturally  curly  hair  reassured  her.  No 
one  would  think  that  when  he  saw  John  with 
Elsie  and  remembered  what  Melanie  looked 
like.  The  contrast  delighted  her.  Just  about 
now  John  would  be  entering  the  ball  room  at 
the  Hill  Club  with  Elsie  on  his  arm.  Elsie 
was  probably  shaking  all  over.  (She  was  very 
timid;  it  showed  in  her  eyes.)  Every  one 
would  look  at  John  expecting  to  see  the  beau- 
teous Melanie  at  his  side— "handsomest  couple 
I  ever  saw",  people  usually  said.  The  boys 
would  start  towards  John;  then  they  would 
cough  and  turn  away  when  they  saw  Elsie. 
Melanie  visualized  Eddie  Ferrol,  the  most 
devoted  of  her  personal  stag  line  as  the  girls 
(ailed  it.  At  a  dance  he  always  rushed  up  lo 
John  at  lop  speed  and  caught  him  around  the 
waist  saying  "my  turn  now,  old  boy."     And 

(continued  on  page  23) 
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The  Birth  of  the  Welsh  Dragon 


by  A.  E.  Williams 


Caves  there  are  in  Cambria's  shores, 
cavernous  clefts  in  the  cliffs  of  the  coast, 
where  the  song  of  the  sea  is  caught  in  the 
crannies,  and  the  Tale  of  the  Dragon  rever- 
berates far  in  the  watery  path  of  the  wash, 
in  the  waxing  and  waning  pulse  of  the  flood. 

Man  there  was  not,  nor  woman — only  the 
beast  and  the  fowl  and  the  fish.  Beautiful 
were  they  in  their  peace,  and  they  dwelt  on 
the  land,  in  the  air  and  the  sea,  bound,  one 
another,  in  harmony  with  the  music  of  wind. 
They  were  the  substance  of  Wales.  Of  fire 
there  was  none,  but  for  the  sun  and  the  flash 
between  clouds  which  all  saw  and  wondered 
at. 

It  was  whispered  among  the  heather  that 
there  would  come  another  creature,  greater 
than  any  of  these  that  there  were,  for  he 
would  have  spirit  and  breathe  forth  fantacies 
of  flame.     This  was  thought  in  the  wake  of 


the  moon,  and  felt  in  the  reflexes  of  earth. 

But  before  this  thing  could  be  born  it 
needed  blood — blood  and  bond,  bounded  in 
body.  The  beast,  the  fowl  and  the  fish  knew 
without  knowing,  and  did  what  by  them  must 
be  done.  They  bled  and  gave  of  their  blood, 
everyone.  Solidity  of  mist,  pressing  against 
the  earth,  squeezed  the  red  from  the  beast 
and  the  bird  and  mingled  it  with  salt  and 
the  blood  of  those  who  dwelt  deep  in  the 
blistered  sea. 

Crazed,  careening,  the  dizzy  moon  crashed 
into  convulsive  stars,  hurling  itself  against 
the  heaven,  shaking  the  shimmering  blue  of 
the  sky  into  the  shattered  spume  of  the  sea, 
as  the  dragon  broke  the  shell  of  water,  emerg- 
ing red  upon  the  sand. 

Wind,  salt,  heather,  and  fire  of  the  Celt 
is  the  Dragon.  The  song  of  the  spirit  of 
creation:  the  mind  and  substance  of  Wales. 


Epiphany 

by  Mariam  Kreiselman 

So  many  times  the  madeleine  dipped  in  linden  tea 

the  doughnut  in  coffee 

the  mind  in  a  book — 

so  many,  many  times  that  the  various  epiphany 

becomes  too  much 

and  another  look 

would  obliterate  even  the  remnants  of  inadequate  memory. 

The  forgotten  thought,  the  never-to-be-recaptured  knowledge 

and  energy  spent 

before  it  sinks, 

doomed  to  non-existence  without  even  a  cell's  privilege 

to  join  the  elements — 

and  still  one  thinks! 

continually,  tragically  driven  to  build  only  to  burn  a  bridge 

by  a  thirst  that  mounts 

with  the  water  it  drinks. 
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(continued  from  page  21) 
everyone  laughed.  Tonight  Melanie  imagin- 
ed him  starting  the  usual  run  to  cut  in  on 
John's  partner.  Then  catching  sight  of  Elsie 
he  would  stop  suddenly  and  go  sliding  awk- 
wardly into  the  miserable  couple.  She  laugh- 
ed aloud.  Maybe  they  would  all  fall  on  the 
floor.  Maybe  Eddie  would  have  to  grab 
John  around  the  waist  and  improvise  an  ex- 
cuse, "could  I  trouble  you  for  a  match,  fella?" 

John  would  blush.  He  would  be  too  con- 
fused to  say  anything  to  Elsie.  They  would 
step  on  each  other's  feet,  and  say  excuse  me 
simultaneously,  and  then  laugh  nervously. 
Melanie  was  loving  her  imaginings.  She  knew 
John  would  be  contrasting  the  evening  to 
what  it  might  have  been  with  Melanie.  With 
Melanie  there  was  always  merriment  and 
there  was  that  feeling  of  freedom,  of  being 
able  to  do  just  what  you  most  want  because 
you  are  with  the  person  with  whom  you  most 
want  to  be. 

Suddenly  inspired  Melanie  went  to  the 
closet  and  took  out  her  powder  blue  satin 
evening  gown.  She  put  it  on  and  stood  before 
the  mirror.  The  effect  was  lovely.  She 
twirled  and  dipped  as  though  dancing  with 
John.  She  stopped  and  assumed  a  pose  that 
she  knew  made  John  want  to  squeeze  her.  He 
would  never  want  to  squeeze  Elsie.  Melanie 
giggled  at  the  thought;  Elsie's  too  skinny. 
And  her  evening  dresses,  Melanie  reflected, 
are  definitely  reminiscent  of  Sunday  school. 
Elsie  is  smarter  than  I  am,  she  thought  gen- 
erously.  There  are  boys  that  probably  would 
like  her  better  than  me.  But  not  John.  He 
likes  to  make  a  grand  appearance,  to  have 
all  the  boys  look  up  when  his  girl  enters.  He 
enjoys  their  envying  him  his  prize.  Further- 
more, she  thought  admiring  her  perfectly 
formed  figure,  John  enjoys  making  love.  He 
likes  to  nibble  my  ear  while  we  arc  dancing, 
to  press  my  hand,  to  murmur  sentimental 
phrases.  With  Elsie,  she  smiled  triumphantly, 
he  will  never  wanl  to  do  those  things.  "Oh, 
he's  missing  me;  he's  missing  me  badly",  she 
squilled.  "Bui  1  gave  up  going  to  the  dance 
for  Elsie's  sake,  I,  probably  the  most  essential 
feature  ol  a  Hill  Club  dance."  She  was  Hose 
to  the  tnirroi  now.  "Oh,  Melanie,"  she  mur- 
mur<  'I,  "you're  a  noble  gii  I,  noble." 
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tation.  The  reader  follows  the  development 
of  Baudelaire's  genius  step  by  step  without 
being  subjected  from  the  first  to  an  a  priori 
statement  which  the  author  wants  to  prove; 
numerous  quotations  put  him  into  direct 
contact  with  Baudelaire's  own  ideas.  The 
conclusions  which  Dr.  Gilman  draws  follow 
naturally  and  logically. 

While  the  first  part  of  the  book  is  complete 
and  well  documented,  the  second  part  seems 
to  me  to  be  the  more  interesting;  it  is  here 
that  Dr.  Gilman's  profound  understanding 
of  the  poet,  her  mastery  of  her  subject,  and 
her  perspicacity  of  judgment  create  a  vivid 
and  living  picture  of  Baudelaire.  And,  be- 
cause she  is  writing  of  a  poet  "who  writes 
not  of  a  remote  past,  not  of  exotic  lands,  but 
who  is  the  voice  of  his  own  people  and  his 
own  time",  she  evokes  a  whole  epoch  of 
French  literature  as  well. 

Another  exciting  characteristic  of  Baude- 
laire the  Critic  is  the  questions  it  provokes 
on  general  literary  problems.  When  treating 
Baudelaire's  theory  of  the  imagination,  Dr. 
Gilman  suggests  the  role  of  the  imagination 
in  the  history  of  French  romantic  poetry  in 
general;  when  speaking  of  Baudelaire's  theory 
of  memory,  she  introduces  Proust  as  a  com- 
parison; when  discussing  Baudelaire's  con- 
ception of  poetry,  she  remarks  with  insight 
into  poetry  at  large: 

It  seems  to  me  too  that  it  is  just  here 
that  Baudelaire's  strength  lies,  in  the 
fact  that  he  does  not  divorce  poetry 
from  art  as  a  whole,  but  keeps  it  sub- 
ject to  the  general  conditions  of  art. 
If  the  advocates  of  la  poesie  pure, 
of  the  poetry-mysticism  equivalence, 
had  maintained  the  relation,  they 
would  have  been  less  likely  to  go  to 
the  extremes  they  have,  to  propose 
theories  applicable  to  poetry  alone, 
making  it  an  exception  among  the 
arts. 

Such  amplifications  broaden  the  interest  and 
significance  of  an  already  excellent  study. 
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